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Preface 


As the nic;t striking lines of poetry ^je the most 
hackO'^yed, because they have grown tp be the C(|nmon 
inheritance of all the world, so many of the most noble 
deeds that earth can show jiave become the best known*’; 
and enjoyed their full meed of fame. jTherefore'it may 
be feared that many of the events here detailed, or 
alluded to, may seem trite to those in search of novelty; 
but it is lot for such that the collection has been made. 
It is rather intended as a treasury for young people, 
where they may find minuter particulars than their 
abridged histories usually afford of the soul-stirring 
deeds that give life and glery to the record of events; 
and where also other like actions,.out of their ooiinary 
course of reaaing, may be placed before them, in>the 
trust that example may inspire the spirit of heroism' 
and self-devotion. For surely it must be a wholesome 
contemplation to iook on actions, the very essence of 
which is such entire absorption in others that self is' 
not so much renounced as forgotten; %e object of which 
■ is not to win promotion, wealth, o; success, but^ simple 
duty, mercy, and lovingkindness.' These a?^e the actions 
wrought, “hoping for nothing again”, but which most 
surely have their reward. 

The authorities have not been given, as for the most 
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laft the narratives lie qn the surface of history. For 
ihe description of the Colis'eum, I have, however, been 
indebted to the Abb4 Gerbet’s Rome ChrMenne', for the 
Housewives of Lowenhurg, and Sh Stephen’s Crown, to 
Ffeytag’s Sketches of Gefnian Life', and for the story 
of George the Triller, to Mr. Mayhew’s Oennony. The 
Escape 'of Attains is narrated (from Gregory of Tours) 
in' 'Thierry’s Lettres sur I’Histoire de franee', the^ 
Russian officer’s adventures, and those gf Prascovia 
LopoulofF, the trhe Elisabeth of Siberja, are from M. 
le Maistre; the shipwrecks chiefly from Gilly’."' Ship¬ 
wrecks of thf^Bntish Navy, the Jersey lowder Maga¬ 
zine ^:om the Annual Register, and that at i.iudad 
Rodrigo, from the traditions of the 52ud Regiment. 

There is a cloud of doubt resting on a few of the 
tales, w’hich it njay be honest to mention, though they 
were far too beautiful no4 to tejl. These are the details 
of the Gallic occupation df Rome, tlfe Legend of St. 
Genevieve, the Letter of Gertrude von der |.Vart, the 
stories of the Keys of Calais, of the Dragon of Rhodes, 
and'we fear^^we must add' both Nelson’s plan of the 
Battle of the Nile, and like’,vise the exact forw^^Mf the 
heroism of young Casabian«a, of which no two accounts 
agree.* But it was nof; jjossible'to give up-such stories 
as^these, and the thread of truth there must be in them 
has developed into such a beautiful tissue,^ that even if 
unsubstantial when tested, it is* gjirely delightful to 
contemplate. • 

' Some stories have *been 'passed over as too devoid of, 
foundation^ in especial that of young Henyi, Duke of 
Nemoivs, who, at tin ;fears old, was said to have been 
hung*up withi his littlfe brother of eight in one of Louis 
XI’s cages at Loches, with «order8 tlmt two of the chil-, 
dren’s teeth* should daily be pulled oat and brought to 
the king. Thp elder child was said to have insisted on 
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giving the whole supply of teeth, so as to save his 
brother; but though they were certainly imprisoned 
after their father’s execufion, they were released after 
Louis’s death in a condition which disproves this, atrocity. 

The Indian mutiny might’likewise have supplied 
glorious instances of Christian self-devotion, but want 
of material has compelled us to stop short of’recording 
those noble {jieeds by which delicate women and lighV 
heafted young soldiers showed, that in the hour of need 
there was not wahting to them the highest and'deepest 
•'"spi'dtof self-sacriilw”. ^ 

*'At some ris|j of prolixity, enough of th^^surrounding 
events has,in genial been ^iven to maT^e the sitijation 
compreWsible, even without knowledge of the general 
history. This has been d^one in the hope that these' 
extracts may serve as a mother’s stevehouse fot' read¬ 
ing aloud to her boys, or that ijliey may be found useful 
for short readings to the intelligent, though mducated 
classes. 


November 17th, 1861. 
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A BOOli OF GOLDEN DEEDS 


WdAT IS A GOLDEN DEEDI 

Wo all of us enjoy a story of battle a^d adventure. Some 
of us delight in the anxietij and excitement with which 
we watch the various strange predicaments, hairbreadth 
escapes, and ingenious contrivances that 'are presented to 
us; and the mere^ imaginary dread of the dangers thus 
depicted, stirs our feelings and makes us feel’ eager and 
full of suspense. 

This taste, though it is the first step above'the dulness 
Jlhat cannot be intc’ested in anything beyond its own im¬ 
mediate world, nor care for what it neither sees, touclies, 
tastes, rfcr'puts fp any preset^ use, is still the lowest form 
that such a likyig can take. It may be no better than a 
love of reading about min-ders in the newspaper, jt^st for 
the sake of a^stlrt of startled sen^Stion; and it is a tiiste 
that becomes unwholesome when it absolutely delights jji 
dwelling on b^rors and cruelties for their own sake; or 
upon shifty, :cunning, dishonest stratagems and devices. To 
learn'to take interest in what is evil is alwcys mischievous. 

But there'is an Element in many Of such scenes of woe 
and violence that may well account for our interest in them. 
Jt is that ybiph makes the eye gleam and the heart throb, 
and bears us through the details of ^suffering, bloodshed, 
•and even barbarity—feeling our spirits moved jand eletrated 
by contemplating thr/courage yid endurance tnat they have 
tailed forth, ifay, such is the charm of brilliant valour, 
th;Jt we often are tempted to forget the injusTice of the 
cause that may have called forth the actioies that delight 
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uS. And this enthusiasm is often united with the utmost 
tenderness of heart, the very appreciation of suffering only 
quickening the sense of the heroism that risked the utmost, 
till the young and ardei»t learn absolutely to look upon 
danger sts an occasion -for evincing the highest qualities. 


“O Life, w’thout thy chequer’d scene 
Of right and wi'ong, of weal and 
Succe.ss and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found?” 

The true cause'"of such enjoyment is pcihaps an inherent 
consciousness that tnere is nothing sc- noble as forgetfulness 
of self. Therefore it is that we are struck by hearing of 
the exposure'of life and limb ,‘o the utmost peril, in oblivion, 
or recklessness of personal safety, in comparison with a 
higher object. ' 

That object is sometimes u."worthy. In the lotvest form 
of courage it is only avoidance of disgrace; but oven fear 
of shame is better than mere love of bodily ease, and from 
that lowest motive the scale rises to t^e most noble and 
precious actions of which human nature is capable—the 
truly golden and priceless deeds that are the jewels of 
history, the -salt of life. 

And it is a chain of Gol len Deeds that we seek to lay 
before our r-taders; but, ere entering upon them, perhaps 
we had better clearly understand what it is that tooar mind 
constitutes a Golden Deed. ^ 

It is not mere hardihood. There was plentv,-of hardihood 
inJPizarro when he led his men through .,e"rible hai^ships 
t > attack the empire of Peru, but he was actuated by mere 
greediness for gain, and all the perils Vp so resolutely 
endured could not make his cour<ige admirable. It was 
nothing but insensibility to danger, Svhen set against the 
wealth and power that he coveted, and to which he sacrificed 
thousands of helpless Peruvians. Daring for the 9 ake of 
plunder has been fqund^^ in every robber, evt.y pirate, and 
too often in all the lOwer grade of warriors, from the savage 
plunderer' 0 # a besiegfed town up toi the reckless monarch 
making war'to feed his own ambition 

There is a courage that breaks out in bravado, the ,exU- 
berance of high spirits, delighting in defying peril fort its 
own sake, not indeed producing deeds which deserve to be 
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callec^ golden, but which, from their heedless grace, theii de?- 
peration, and absence of all , base motives—except perhaps 
vanity—have an undeniable charm about them, even when 
we doubt the right of exposing a I'Je in mere»gaiety of heart. 

Such was the gallantry of the "Spanish knight who, 
while Fernando and Isabel lay before'the Moorish city of 
Granada, galloped out of the camp, 1') full view of besiegers 
and besi%ed,' 'a?.d fastened ,40 the gate of the city'with his 
dagger a copy’ of the Ave Maria. It was a wildly brave 
afcticm, and yet not without service in showing the dauntless 
spirit of the Christian army. But the same can,hardly 
be said of the daring shown by the l^mperor Maximilian 
wlifn he displayed hinwelf to the citizens of Ulm upon the 
topmost pinnacli of their cathedral spire; or of Alonso de 
Ojeda, wlw figured in like mimner upon the tower o| the 
Spanish*' cathedral. The same daring^ afterwards carried 
him m tlie track of Columbus, and there he stained his 
name with the usual blots of'rapacity and cruelty. These 
deeds, if not tinsel, were little better thixu gold leaf. ’ 

A Golden Deed must be something more than mere 
display of fearlesst^ess. Grave, and resolute fylfilment of 
duty is required to give it the true weight. . Such duty 

kept the septincl at his post at the gate of Pompeii, even 

when the stifling dust of ashes came thicker knd thicker 

jrom the volcano, aAd the licpiid mud streamed down, qnd 

the peojde^fled'-and struggled on, and still the> sentry stood 
at his post, unflisching, till dfeath had stiffened his limbs; 
and his bones, in their helmet* and breastplate, with the 
hand still raisjd to keep the suffocating dust from mouth 
and nose, havff lemained even till our own times to shpw 
how a Roman soldier did his duty. In like manner the hut 
of the old Spanish infantry originally formed by the Great 
Captain, Gcfzzalo de jpondova, were all cut off, standing fast 
to a ‘ihan, at the battle of Rocroy, in 1643', not one man 
breaking his rank. ’ The whole regiment was found lying 
in regular 'order upon the field of battle, with their colonel, 
-the old Coimt'’4e Fuentes, at their head, expiring tri-'a chair, 
in which he had been carried, because 'he was too infirm to 
Valk, to this his twenjyeth battle. The conqueHor^ the high- 
^irited young Duke xl’Enghienji afterwards Prince of Conde, 
fcekimad, “Were I, not a victor, I should have wished 
thife to die!” and preserved the chair among the relics of 
the bravest of his own fellow countrymen, o' 
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''Suph obedience at all costs and all risks is, however, 
the very essence of a sold’sr’s life. An army could not 
exist without it, a ship could no't sail without it, and millions 
upon millions of those vhosd “bones are dust and good 
swords are rust” hav^J shown such resolution. It is the 
solid material, but it has hardly the i,xceptional, brightness, 
of a Golden Deed. 

And' fet perhaps it is one^ of the r os., rdhiarkable 
characteristics of a Golden Deed that the doer of it is cdl'tain 
to feel it merely a duty; “ I have done that which it wa^ my 
duty to do” is the natural answer of. those capable of sufh 
actions. They ha've been constrained to them by duty, or 
by pity; have never'even deemed it pc-ssible to act'otherwise, 
and did not once think of themselves in the i^iatter at all. 

For the tl.ie'metal of a Golden Deed is sejf^levotion. 
Selfishness is the dross and alloy that gives the unsound 
ring to many an act that has been called glorious. . And, 
on the other hand, it is not '‘uly the valour, which meets a 
thousand enemies upon the battlefield, or scales the walls 
in a forlorn hope' that is of true gold. It may be, but often 
it is mere greed of fame, fear of shame, or lust of plunder. 
No, it is the spirit that gives itself for others—the temper 
that for the sake of religion, of country, of duty, of kindred, 
nay, of pity” even to a stranger, will dare all things, risk all 
thipgs, endure all things, : icct death in one moment, or 
wear life awsy in slow, persevering tendance and sufTcring. 

Such a sjririt was shown b/ Lecena, the Atheniaii woman 
at whose house the ovcrthro.v of the tyrannj' of the Pisisti-a- 
tids was concerted, and who, when seized a^id put to the 
torture that she might disclose the secrets ofTIie conspirators, 
Wring that the weakness of her frame might overpower her 
resolution, actually bit off her tongue, that might be 
unable to betray the trust placed »in her. Tli^ Athenians 
commemorated "her truly golden silen?e by raising ft her 
honour the statue of lioness without S tongdh, in allusion 
to her name, which signifies a lioness. • , * 

Again, Rome had a t^pdition of a lady whjJSo^other was 
in prirfbn under senSence of death by hunger, but who, at 
the feril of her own life, visited her daily, and fed her from 
her own bolom, until event the sten, senate were moved 
with pity, gnd granted a pardon. The .same story i^told cH 
a Greek lady, called Euphrasia, who thus nourished ter 
father; and irf;Scotland, in 1401, when the unhappy heir of 
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the kingdom, David, Duke of Rothesay, had been thrown 
into the dungeon of Falkland Castle by his barbarous uncle, 
the Duke of Albany, there to' be starved to death, his only 
helper was one poor peasant -wonan, who, undeterred by 
fear of the savage men -that guarded' the castle, crept, at 
every safe opportunity, to the grated wtixlow on a level with 
the ground, "and dropped cakes through it to the prisoner, 
while she alia >'6(1 his thirst from her own breast through a 
pipe., Alas! the visits weie detected, and the Christian 
ptince had less' mercy than the heathen senate. Another 
woman, in 145(|, when, Sir Gilles of Brittany was savagely 
imprisoned and starved in much the same* manner by his 
brother, Duke FranQoiJS sustained him fdr several days by 
bringing wheat in her veil, and dropping it through the 
grated window, iilid when poison had been ,us §l to hasten 
his death she* brought a priest to the grating to enable ’him 
to make bis peace with Heaven. Tencfir pity _made these 
women venture all things; and,surely their doings were full 
of the gold of love. ^ 

So again two Swiss lads, whose father Vas dangerously 
ill, found that they could bj no means procure the needful 
medicine, except at' a price far" beyond their ^eans, and 
heard that an English traveller had offered a largo price for 
a couple of teaglets. The only eyrie was on a crag sup¬ 
posed to be BO inace.=sible, that no one ventured to attempt 
iff, till these boys, in their intense anxiety for their father, 
dared the* fiarfut danger, sailed the precipice, captured the 
birds, and safely conveyed them to the traveller. Truly 
this was a deed of gold. ^ 

Such was the ^*tion of the Russian servant whose master’s 
carriage was pursued by wolves, and who sprang out amoffg 
the beasts, sacrif^ing his own life willingly to slake their 
fury for a fety Ininutes ip order that the horses might be 
untouched, and convey’his master to a place of safety. But 
his act of selbdevotisn has been so beafutifully expanded in 
the story of, “ Eric’s Grave ”, in “ Tales of Christian Heroism ”, 
that we"can onhy hint at it, as at that of “ the Helmsman of 
Lake Erie ”, who, with the steamer oh fit's around himy held 
f»st by the wheel in the very jaws of the flaifte,, so as' to 
guide the vessel into •'harbour, ^and save the ’Wny lives 
wjthin hpr, at the cost of his own fearful agony, while 
slowjy scorched by thfe flames. *' 

Memorable, too, was the compassion th^ kept Dr. 
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Chojmpson^’ upon the battlefield of the Alma, all alone 
throughout the night, striving to alleviate the sufferings and 
attend to the wants, not of Pur own wounded, but of the 
enemy, some pf whom, ,'f they were not sorely belied, had 
been known to reqivte a friendly act of assistance with a 
■pistol shot. Thus to remain in the, darkness, on a battle¬ 
field in an enemy’s country, among the enemy themselves, 
all fqr pity and mercy’s sake, was one of, t^’e n-sblest acts 
.that history can show. Yet, it®was paralleled in the Ume of 
the Indian Mutiny, when every English i.lan and wonifin, 
ivas flying from the rage of the ?eppys sA Benares, and 
Dr. Hay alone i-emained, because he would not desert *the 
patients in the hdspital, whose life depended on his caro— 
many of them of those very native corps who were' advariPingi 
to massaerd'* him. This was the Roman ’sentrv’s firmness, 
more voluntary and more glorious. Nor may’w“ pass by 
her to whom our title page points as our living type of 
Golden Deeds ’—to her who first showed how woman’s 
ministrations of mercy may be carried on, not only within 
the city, but oft the borders of the camp itself—“the lady 
with the lamp”, whose healtdi and strength were freely 
devoted t^ the holy work” of softening the after sufferings 
that render war so hideous; whose very step and shadow 
carried gladness and healing to the sick solcSer, and who 
has opened a path of like shining light to many another 
v^onian who only needed to be shown ^the way. Fitly, 
indeed, may the figure of F'-orence Nightingale bt'-shadowed 
forth at the opening of our roll of Golden Deeds. 

TJianks be to God, there is enough of His own spirit of 
love abroad in the earth to make Golden.-^eeds of no such 
rSre occurrence, but that they are of “all time”. Even 
heathen days were not without them, and how much more^ 
should they nqt abound after the words Mivp been spoken, 
“Greater love hath no man than thiiJ! that he*lay down his 
life for his friend ”, tand after the one <jrreat Deed has been 
wrought that has consecrated all other deeds of .self-sacrifice. 
Of martyrdoms we have scarcely spoken. They were truly 
deede of the pures^ gold; but they are too'numerous to Tjc 
dvuelt orv Mere: and'even as soldjers deem it each man’s 
simple duf^ to face deaths unhesit^ngly, so the “glorious 
army of martyrs ” had, for the most part, joined t^e Chujeh 

* In the first edition the title page contained an engraving of FUrence 
Nightingale. ( 
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with .the expectation that they should have to confess the 
faith, and confront the extremitjr of death and torture for it. 

What have been here brought, together are chiefly cases 
of self-devotion that stand out remarkably, either from their 
hopelessness, their courage, or their patience, varying with 
the character of their age; but with that one essential 
aistinctiou in^all^ that the dross of self was cast ?way. 

Among these' we cannot' forbear mentioning the poor 
American soldier, who, grievously wounded, had just been 
laid in the middle bed, by far the most comfortable of the 
three tiers of tjprths in the ship’s cab'n in which the 
wounded v'ere to be conveyed to New York. Still thrilling 
with the .^uflering of being carried from the field, and lifted 
to his place, he saw a comrade in even worst p'jight brought 
fii, and Uiihk’ng of the pain it must cost his fellow soldiCr to 
be raised ,to the bed above him, he suiyrised his kind lady 
nursesf (daily scatterers of Golden Deeds) by saying, “ Put 
me up there, I reckon I’ll bear hoisting better than he will.” 

And, even as we write, we hear of an American Railway 
collision that befell a trait on the way to Elmira with 
prisoners. The engineer, whose name was William Ingram, 
might have leapt oflf and saved himself before the shock; 
but he remained in order to reverse the engine, (hough with 
certain death staring him in the face. He was buried in the 
♦■reck of the meeting train, and when found, Ijis back \/as 
against the* boiler—he was jarcimed in, unable to move, and 
actually being burnt to death; but even in that extremity of 
anguish he called out to those who came round to help him 
to keep away, 7ls.,hc expected the boiler would burst. They 
disregarded thi generous cry, and used every effort 'to 
extricate him, but could not succeed until after his sufferings 
had ended in ddfth. 

Whjle meft’and women still exist who wil'l thus suffer and 
thus die, losing themselves in the tho’ight of others, surely 
tl>e many forms of woo and misery with which this earth is 
spread ‘’do but_ give occasions of working out some of the 
Highest aneP bfot qualities of which mankind are cijpablc. 
^nd oh, young readers, if your hearts burn within yo'j as 
you read of these va’‘fous lorwp of the truest land deepest 
glory, and you long for time and place to act; in the like 
oevoted ’way, bethink yourselves that the alloy of such 
actions is to be constantly worked away in daily life; and 
that if ever it be your lot to do a Golden^Deed, it will 

(C348 ) 2 
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probi»bly be in unconsciousness that you are doing anything 
extraordinary, and that the whale impulse will consist in the 
having absolutely forgotte^^ se)f. 


THE ^STORIES OF ALCESTIS ANIV-A*NTIGONE 

It has been said, that even the heathens' saw and Jinejv 
the glory of self-devotion; and the .Gi’ccks had two early 
instances so very beautiful that, though they cannot in *all 
particulars be triut, they must not j^assed o?er. Thc»e 
must have been some foundation for them, though we 'S^n- 
not now disiratangle them fram the fable •chat hjs adhere^ 
to them; and, at any rale, the ancient Greeks beiiev,fid them, 
and gathered strenjjth and nobleness from dwelling on such 
examples; since, as it has been truly said, “Every word, 
look, tf)r thought of sympathy with heroic action, helps to 
make heroism ”.*■ Both tales were represented before them 
in their solemn religious ti'ageuies, and the noble poetry in 
which the^ were recounted by the great Greek dramatists 
has been preserved to our time. 

Alcestis was the wife of Admetus, King of Pherse, who, 
according to the legend, wjvs assured that his life might be 
prolonged, provided father, mother, or wife would die in hll 
stead. It was Alcetis aloneir.vho was willing freely to give 
her life to save that of her husband; and her devotion is 
thus exquisitely described in tke following translation, by 
Professor Anstice, from the choric song iif-'the tragedy by 
j.Efiripides:— 

“Be patient, for tby tears are vain-- 
They may not wake the dead again: 

E’en heroes, of immortal sire* 

And morkil motlier born, expire. 

Oh, she was dear 
While she linger’d here ; 

She is dear rmw she rests below, 

Ann thou mayst boast 
That tfie bride thou he >t lo.st 
Was the noblest »ai th can i^Aow. 

We will not look on her burial sod 
As the cell of sepulchral sleep, 

It shall be as the sWine of a radiant god, 
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And the pilgrim shal^ visit that blest abode 
To worship, and<io' to weep; 

And as he turns his steps aside, 

Thus shall he breathe Ms vow: 

‘ Here sleeps d self-devoted Ul ide, 

,Of old to save her lord slfe died., 

, She is a spirit now. 

Had.^bright and blest one! ^rant to me 
Tne Smiles of glaA prosperity.’ 

Th^s .shall he own her name divine. 

Thus bend him at Alcetis’ shrine.” 

The stor^, how'ei^r, bore that Herculesi descending in the 
c'ourse of,one of his Vbours into the realms of the dead, 
reschied Alcestis, jjnd brought her back; and Euripides gives 
a scene ii\which the rough, jRvial Hcrculds insists or» the 
sorrowftj Admetus marrying again a lady of his own choice, 
and gives‘the veiled Alcestis back to him as the new bride. 
Later Greeks tried to explain the story by saying that Alcestis 
nursed her husband through an infectiois* .fever, caught it 
herself, and had been suppo^sed to be dead, when a skilful 
physician restored h»r; but this js probably only.one of the 
many reasonable versions they tried to give of the old tales 
that were founded on the decay and revival of nature in 
winter and spring, and with a presage running through them 
of sacrifice, death, ai:d resurreetiSn. Our own poet Chau<iei' 
^as a grea^ admirer of Alcestis, and improvdU upon the 
legend by turning,her into his*favourite flower— 

“ Thj daisie or tds She eye of the daie, 

The,^niprise and the floure of flouris all ”. 

Another Greek legend told of the maiden of Thebes, one" 
of the most self-Sbvoted beings that could be conceived by a 
fancy ^intraiifSd in th» khowledge of Divine’ Perfection. It 
cannot be knjwn hoy much of nor stoay is true, but it was 
orpj that went deep into the hearts of Grecian men and 
women,•ancf encouraged them in some of their best feelings; 
aftd assuredly the deeds imputed to 'her*were golden.« 

^Antigone was the daughter of the •old King^ C^ipus, of 
Thebes. After a time j^eavy trotj^les, the conseqihence of the 
sins of his youth, came upon him, and he was driven away 
frbm • his’ kingdom, and sent to wander forth a 'blind old 
^man; scorned and pointed at by all. Then it was that his 
faithful daughter showed true affection for him. She might 
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have Remained at Thebes with her brother Eteocles, who had 
been made king in her father s toom, but she chose instead to 
wander forth with the forlorn old man, fallen from his kingly 
state, aivl absolutely begging liis bread. The great Athenian 
poet Sophocles began hif tragedy'of “QHdipus Coloneus” 
with showing the blind old king leaning upo!> Antigone’s 
arm, anc^ asking— 

“Tell me, thou daughter of a blind old-man, 

Antigone, to what land are wc come," 

Or to what city ? Who the inhiibitapts 
Who 'vith a slender pittance will relieve 
Even fci' a day the wanderii^g CJldipus?”. 

PSTTER. 

Tke place lo which they h^d come w'as in Al;t',.a, near ths 
city of Colonus. It ,was a lovely grove— 

“ All the haunts of A'tic ground. 

Where the matchless coursers bound, 

Boa.si, not, through their realms of bliss. 

Other spot so fair as this. 

‘ Fiequent down t^iis green wooo’dale 
' Mourns the warbling nightingale. 

Nestling ’mid the thickest screen 
‘ Of the ivy’s darksome green. 

Or where each ei"purpled sho- t 
'’Jrooping with its myriad fruit, 

Ouil’a in many a isazy twine, 

Droop.s the never-trodden vine.”’ 

AKstice. 

.This beautiful grove was sacred to the'* Eumenides, or 
avenging goddesses, and it was therefore a sanctuary where 
no foot might tread; but near it the exiled'^'ing was allowed 
to take up his libode, and was proteej^d by tl'.'^ great Athe¬ 
nian King, Theseus. ,There his other daijghter, Ismene‘’joined 
him, and, after a time, his elder son Polynices, aVrived. 

Polynices had been expelled from Thebes by'his-brother 
Eteocles,' and had been wandering through-.’G.”8ece seeking 
aid to recoyer his rights. He had collected an army, and 
was come' to take leave of his fatheP^and sisters; and at th’e 
same time to entreat his sisi'ers to take care that, if he should 
fall in the, battle, they would prevent„his corpse from bei.ig 
left unburied; for the Greeks believed that till the funerm 
rites were performed, the spirit went wandering restlessly up” 
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and down upon the banks of a dark stream, unable tcvcnftr 
the home of the dead. Antig«ne solemnly promised to him 
that he should not be left Avithout these last rites. Before 
long, old (Edipns was killed IJy lightning, anfl the two sisters 

returned to Thebes. ' * . mi i ... 

The united armies «f the seven 'chief* {igainst Thebes caiile 
|on, led by tPolynices. Eteocles sal^jed out to‘meet them, 
and thele »as*-a terrible battle, ending in all %he Mven 
chiefs being siain, and the two brothers, Eteocles and Poly- 
*iic«s, were kifled by one another in single combat. Creon, 
the uncle, w'ho thus became king, had always been on.the 
side of Eteocles, ipul therefore comman^ffd that whilst this 
vounger brother was’entombed with all due solemnities, the 
b^dy of^the elder should be left upon the battlefield to be 
torn by ?*pgs and vultures, a»d that wlioaoe'fcr durst^ bury 
it shoi'id be treated as a rafeel and traitor to the state. 

This v^as the time for the sister to remember her oath to 
her dead brother. The mor% timid Ismene would have dis¬ 
suaded her, but she answered,— 

“ To me no sutTcringe have that hideous form 
Which cah alfright me*ora a glorious death". 

• 

And she crept forth by night, amid all the horrors of the 
deserted fidld of battle, and herself covered with loose earth 
the eorpse of Poly^iccs. The •barbarous uncle caused it to 
be taken ly) a»d again exposed, and a watch was set at some 
little disAance. AntigoRe 

“ Was ^een, lamenting shrill with plaintive notes, 

Lik^: the poor bird that sees her lonely nest 
Sifoil’d of her young ”. 

Again she lumped dry dust with her own hands over the 
body, and ypured forth,the libations of wivie that formed an 
essential part of the leremony. She was seized by the guard, 
and led before Crdbn. She boldly avbwed her deed, and, in 
Spite pf fJhe supplications of Ismene, she was put to death, a 
sufferer foj lijr noble and pious dpeds; and witt this only 
comfort;— 

“ G^wing at my heart 
I feel this hope, that to my father, dear | 

And dear te thee, my mother, dear to thee. 

My brother, I shall go.” 

J>OTTER. 
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Dim and'doubtful indeed was the hope that upbore the 
grave* and beautiful Theban maiden; and we shall see her 
resolution equalled, though navdly surpassed, by Christian 
Antigones of equal love apd sparer faith. 


TIIE*CUP OF WATEE 

' No touch in the history of the minstrel king David giveg 
us a more warm and personal feeling towards him than his 
longing* for the -miter of the well of "Belhlelfem. StandiAg 
as the incident does' in the summary of tffe characters of his 
mighty men, it is apt to appear to us iis if it had tcfken place 
in his latter tlays; hut such js not the cast, it befell while^, 
he wds still utifler thirty, in the time of his pwiSecijtion by 
Saul. 

It was when the last attempt at reconciliation with the 
king had been made, when the affectionate parting with the 
generous and fait.h‘iil Jonathan had taken place, when Saul 
was hunting him like a partridge on the mountains on the 
one side, and the Philistines 'had nearly tlikcn his life on the 
other, that David, outlawed, yet loyal at the heart, sent his 
aged parent;! to the land of Moab for refuge, f.nd himself 
took up his abode in the caves of the wild limestone hills 
that had become familiar to him when he was a shepherd.' 
Brave captain and ITeaven-desVined king as he waS, his name 
attracted round him a motlpy group of those that were in 
distress, or in debt, or discontented, and among them were 
the “fihghty men” who.se brave deeds won.fnem the fore¬ 
most parts in that army with which David was to fulfil 
the ancient promises to his people. There^ wore his three 
nephews, Joab, the ferocious and imperious,'the chivalrous 
Abishai, and Asahel the fleet of foof; tifiere was*the wsrlike 
Levite Benaiah, who slew lions and lionlike men and others 
who, like David himself, had done battle with thp giganti* 
sons of Anak. Yet even these valiant men* so wild and^ 
lawless, cohld be ke;^. in* check by the voice hf fueir young 
captain; and,/outlaws as they were, they spoiled no peacefm. 
villages, they, lifted not thei)j hands %ainst the persecuting 
monarch, an^ the neighbouring farms lost not oim laml^ 
through their violence. Some at least listened to the song 
of their warlike minstrel;— 
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“ Come, ye children, and hearken to me, 

I will teach you the fear of the Lord. 

What man is he,£I?lit lusteth to live, 

And would fain see good days? 

Let him refi-ain hts totgue from e^'il 
And his lips that they speak no guile. 

Let him ^schew evil arid do ^ood. 

Let him seek peace and ensue *it.” 

With s'uclf^biiiins as the^, sung to his harp, tlft warrior 
gainfld the hftirts of his men to enthusiastic love, and 
gathfcred follov^ers on all sides, among them eleven fierce 
men of Gad, with f*ce» like lions and feet swift as rofs, who 
swam the Jordan iji time of flood, and fpfight their way to 
him, putting all cncm’as in the valleys to flight. 

But the Eastejn sun burnt on the bare rocks. A huge 
•Assure, owning in the mountain ridge,‘entuilbered af the 
bottom ^vitn broken rocks, with precipitous banks, scarcely 
aflbrding 'a footing for the wild goat's—such is the spot 
where, upon a cleft on the .s>eep precipice, still remain the 
foundations of the “hold”, or tower, believed to ha\t! been 
David’s retreat, and near at Jiand is the low browed entrance 
of the galleried care alternatiiig between narrow passages 
and spacious halls, but all oppressively hot. and close. 
Waste and wild, without a bush or a tree, in the feverish 
atmosphere ’of Palestine, it was a desolate region, and at 
length the wandcrer’ti heart fainted in him, as he though^ of 
nis own hopio, with its rich and lovely terraced*slopes, green 
with wheat, trellisad with vines* and clouded with grey olive, 
and of the cool aisterns of living*water by the gate of which 
ho loved to sisg— * 

“ He shall feed me in a green pasture, 

AndJrad me forth beside the waters of comfort ”. 

His parched*’lon^ngtlifft gave utterance to the sigh, “Oh 
that one woujd give*me to drink of thy water of the well of 
Bethlehem that is by the gate! ” 

Threb ol hii^ brave men, apparently Abishai, Benaiah, and 
Sleazar, heSrd *the wish. Between*they mountaifi fj,stness 
and the dearly loved ^ring lay the host of this Philistyies; 
but their love for thtUr leader ^feared no enemies. It was 
not onl^ water that he longed for, but the wa^er from the 
fountain which he hud loved in his childhood. • They de¬ 
scended from their chasm, broke through the midst of the 
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esemy’s army, and drew the water from the favourite spring, 
bearing it back, once again tihrough the foe, to the tower 
upon the rock! Deeply moved was their chief at this act 
of self-devotion—so much moyed that the water seemed to 
him too.sacred Vo be gut to his own, use. “ May God forbid 
it, me that I should ^o this thing. Shall I drink the blood 
of these men that have put their lives in jeopardy, for with 
the je(y)^''d’y of their‘lives they brought itl^’ 4tnd as a 
hallowM and precious gift, he #poured our”unto the J.iord 
the water obtained at the price of such peril ^o his followers. 

In later times we meet with another hero, who by his 
pei'Sionai qualities inspired something o*f tfie sdhie enthusiastic 
attachment as did ^)avid, and who met ’with an. adventure 
somewhat similar, showing the like’nobleness of* mind/on 
the part of lY>th leader and followers. / , 

It tvas Alexander of Macecion, whose character' as a man' 
with all its dark shades of violence, rage, and pro^nity, has 
a nobleness and sweetness that win our hearts, while his 
greatness rests on a far broader basis than that of his con¬ 
quests, though th(fy are unrivalled. No one else so gained 
the love of the conquered, had such wide and comprehensive 
views for tke amelioration ctf the world,* or rose so superior 
to the prejudice of race; nor have any ten years left so last¬ 
ing a trace, upon the history of the world as those of his 
career. 

k is not, however, of his victories that we are here t® 
speak, but of his return marcb from the banks of tie Indus, 
in B.C. 326, when he had pewly recoverdi from the severe 
wound which he had received under the tree, within the 
mud frail of the city of the Malli. This exjledition was as 
mu»h the exploration of a discoverer as the journey of a 
dbnqueror: and, at the mouth of the Indus, he sent his 
ships to survey the coasts of the Indian OeSan and Persian 
Gulf, while he'himself marched ‘alofig the khore the 
province, then called»Gedrosia, and now Meklyran. ft was 
a most dismal tract. Above towered mountains of reddisb- 
brown bare stone, treeless and without verd\ire, the* scanty 

t rass produced in t^ie ^mmer being burnt Vip *5ong beforB 
epbemberj (toe month of his mardi; and all the slop^ 
below w'as‘ equally desolate,siwes or gravel. The few in¬ 
habitants w^e called by the (Greeks fish-eaters and turtle- 
eaters, because there was apparently, ‘nothing else* to' eat; 

and their huts were built of turtle shells. 

% 
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The recollections connected with the region were dismal. 
Semiramis and Cyrus were ewii said to have lost an army 
there through hunger and thirst; and these foes, the most 
fatal foes of the invader, began ^o attack the Greek host. 
Nothing but the discipline and all yervadihg influence of 
Aleiander could have, borne his army .through. Speed was 
Jheir sole cljance; and through the burning suji, over'the 
arid rock^ he-stjjiulated their stops \^ith his own b*gh spirit 
of UBshi’inking; endurance, tSl he had dragged them through 
(yie ,of the most rapid and extraordinary marches of his 
wonderful career. ^His own share in their privations was 
fully and freely taken; and once when. Hire the rest,*he was 
faint with heat and ds^dly thirst, a small' quantity of water, 
wdTi with great fatigue and difficulty, was brought to him, 
he esteeiuftd it 9oo precious tp be applied, tij his own re- 
Treshmej^t,'hat poured it forth as a libation, lest, he'said, 
his warricrs should thirst the more wheis they saw him drink 
alone;’ and, no doubt, too, Ijecause he felt the exceeding 
value of that which was purchased by lqy.al love. , 

A like story is told of Rodolf of Hapsburg, the founder 
of the greatness of .^iistria, and one of the most open-hearted 
of men. A flagon of water wits brought to hiiih when his 
army was sufTering from severe drought. “I cannot,” he 
said, “ drink alone, nor can all share so small ,a quantity. 
I do not thirst for piyself, but,for my whole army.” 

• Yet there h^ve been thirsty lips that have,made a still 
more tryki^ renunciation. Ou» own Sir Philip Sidney, riding 
back, with the mortal hurt in ,his broken thigh, from the 
fight at Zutphen, and giving the draught from his own 
lips to the dyijjg man whose necessities were greater than 
his own, has long been our proverb for the giver of 3hat 
self-denying cuj, of water that shall by no means lose itS 
reward. 

A tradition of an'acl of somewhat the same character 
survived in e Sles%'ig family, now extinct. It was during 
the wars that raged from 1652 to 1660, between Frederick 
of' Denmrsrk and Charles Gui^tavus of Sweden, that, 
after a battle, m which the victory hai remained with the 
•Danes, a stout burgher of Flensborg was aboht.to refresh 
himself, ere retiring to have (his wounds dressM, with a 
(jraught.of beer from a wooden bottle, when In imploring 
cry from a wounded* Swede, lying on the field, made him 
turn, and, with the very words of Sidney, "Thy need is 
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greater than mine,” he knelt down by the fallen enemy, to 
pourthe liquor into his mo^’/,h. His requital was a'pistol 
shot in the shoulder from the treacherous Swede. “Rascal,” 
he cried, “ I would have befriended you, and you would 
murder^me in'retuniit Now will .I punish you. I would 
have given you the^whole bottle; bqt now you shall have 
only half.”, And drinking off half himself, he wave the res^ 
to the Sivede. The king, hearing the sto^jr^ sent for the 
burgher, and asked him how bh came to sjyire the life of 
such a rascal. . , , 

“ Sire,” said the honest burgher, “ I could never kill a 
wotinded enemy.”« ' * 

“ Thou meritest 6o be a noble,” the»kiitg said, and created 
him one immediately, giving him as armorial fiearingC a 
wooden bott|^ pieuced with^an arrow! 'The f^nily onlj, 
lately became extinct in the person of an oldmlaic^n lady. 


HOAt ONE MAN HAS SAVED A HOST 

B^C. 507 

I'liere have been time.s whcvi the devotion of o'no man has 
been the saving of an aimy^, Such, accoiding to old Roman 
story, was the feat of Iloratius Codes. It'was in the year 
B.C. 5t)7, not long after the kings had bee^*cxpellcd from 
Rouse, when they were endeavouring to return by the aid 
«?f the Etruscans. Lars Porsena, one of thg great Etruscan 
chieftains, had taken up the cause of the baniShed Tarquinius 
Superbus and his son Sextus, and* gathered all his (forces 
together, to advance‘Upon the city of>Rome.» The great 
walls, of old Etrurian architecture, had probably already riso« 
round the growing town, and all the people Cjjme flocKing iy 
from tte Country for^heller there; but the TiBer S'as the best 
defej;ice, and <t was only crossed by ^e wooden bridge, and» 
the farther side of that was guarded by a fort, called the Jani- 
culum. Bnt ||he vanguards of the overwhelming Etrusqjan army 
soon took the fort, and then, in the gallant words of Lora 
Macaulay’s ballad— 
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“ Thus in all the Senate 

There was no heai^,,so bold, 

But sore it ached, and fast it beat. 

When that ill new^ was told. 

Forthwith uprose the CoiJsul, 

Up rose the Fathers all, * 

Jn haste thoy girded vip their ghiyns, 

,And hied them to the wall. 

“Tileylield a councfj standing 
Before the Kivei' Gate : 

Shoi’t time was thei'e, ye well may guess, 
Fnr mwsing or debate. 

Out spol^e the Gon.siil roundly, 

' ‘The Ijridj'p must straight go down. 

For, since Janiculum is lost, 

Nought else can sav^c the town,’ 

« 

Just then a scout came flying, ^ 

All wild with haste and fear: 

‘To arms! to arms ! Sir Consul, 

Lars Por.sena is heie.’ 

On the low hills to westward 
The Consul Kxed'his eye. 

And saw the sw'arthy storm of dust 
Else fiist along the sk_v. 

t 

But the Consul’s brow was sad. 

And the Consul’s speech was low, 
•Vnd^arkly looked he^at the wall. 

And darkly at the toe. 

‘Theijk van will be upon*us 
l^fore the bridje g(jes down ; 

AmLif they once may win the bridge 
What hope to save the town?’ 

■ ThenOout spoke bravo Horatius, 

•The Capt.g,in nf the Gate, 

‘ To every man upoff this earth, 

'Death comoth soon or late ; 

.And how can man die better 
'Than facing fearful odds,, 

?’or Hie ashes of his fathers, 

And the te>jiples of his goifc? 

“And for the tender ntother 
Who dandled him to rest. 

And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast? 
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And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the e' rrnal flame, 

To save them from false SexUis, 

That wrougljt the deed of shame ? 

“ ‘ Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may, 

I, with two more to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait path a ..housand 
May well be stopp’d by three: 

Now who will stand on either hand, 

Ai)il keep the bridge with ineT 

“Then out .spake Spurius Li’-tius, 

A Ramnian proud was he, 

' bo, I .vill stand at thy right haiid, 

And keep the bridge with thee.’ 

And 01’*^ sjjiike strong Herminius, 

Of Titian blood was he, 

‘ I will abide on th_> left side. 

An ' keep the bridge with thee.’ ” 

So forth went these three brave men, Horatius, the Consul’s 
nephew, Spurius liartius, and Titus Herminius, to guard the 
bridge at the farther end, while all the rest of the warriors 
were breaking down the timbers behind them. 

“ And Fathers, mixed with commons^ 

Seized hatchet, obar, and crow. 

And smote upon the planks above, 

And loosen’d them l)elow. 

“Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

Right glorious to behold. 

Came flashing back the noonday light. 

Rank behind rank, like surge.? bright. 

Of a broad sea of gold. 

Four huiydred trumpets sounded 
A peal of w'arlike glee. 

As that great ho.st, with measured tread; 

And spears advanced, and ensigns .‘.pread, 

Roll’d Wowly towards the bridge’s head) 

Where stood the dauntl^^ss three. 

,“The three stood (»lm and silent, 

And look’d upon the foes,^ 

And a great shout of laughter 
* From all the vanguard rose.” 
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They laughed to see three men standing to meet the "’hole 
army; but it was so narrow a,space, that no more than three 
enemies could attack them at once, and it was not easy to 
match them. Foe after foe came forth agrinst them, and 
went .down before their swords and spears, till at last— 

“ AVas none that would be foremost 
1 'Tfxiead such dire attack; 

But those behind’cried ‘ Forward! ’ 

And those before cried ‘ Back' ’ ” 


However, the supports of the bridge had been destroyed 

q 

‘But meanwhile axe and lever 
Ha^'e manfully bwji plied, 

' A“hd now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

‘Come back, come back, Horatius!’ 

Loud cried the I athers all; 

‘Back, Lartius! back, Herminiurt!,. 

Back, ere the ri^in fall!’ 

“Back darted Spurius Lsirtius, 

Ilerminius darted back; 

•And as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbei's crack ; 

But when they turn’d'’their face.s, 

.Aid on the farthej- shore 
Saw buBve Horatius stand alone, 

Tl*y would have cicSss’d once more. 

« 

“Butnwith a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosen’d beam, 

And,,like a dam, the mighty wreck 
lAy right athwart the stream ; 

J?nd a long slwiit of triunmh 
Rose f);om the walls of Roirie, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splash’d the yellow foam.” 

The one last'champion, behind a rampart of dead etemies, 
remained till the destrii ition was complete. 

) 

“ Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind. 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before 
And the broad flood behind.” 
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A Jart had put out one ey,®^ he was wounded in the. thigh, 
and his work was done. He tvsned round, and— 

‘ Saw on Palatinus, 

Tlie whfte porch of his home, 

And he Spake to the noble i<ver 
That rolls by the walls of Home: 

‘ O Tiber! father Tiber! 

To whom the Romsftts pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms 
Take thou in charge this day.’ ” 

I ^ ' 

And with this -brief prayer he leapt into the foaming 
stream. Polybius was told that he ’\as there drowned;,but 
Livy gives the version which the ballad fpllows:— 

“ But fiercely ran the current, 

Sw<il! .1 high by months of rain, 

And fast his blood wa.s flowing, 

And he was sore in pain, 

And lu.vvy with his armour. 

And .spent with chayiging blows, 

And oft they thought him sinking. 

But still again he rose. 

“Never, I ween, did swimmer. 

In such an evil case. 

Struggle thi’ough such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place. 

But his limbs were borne up brar/ely 
By the brave LVart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. 


“And now he feels the bottom. 

Now on dry earth he stands. 

Now round him throng the f athers. 
To press his gory hands. 

And now with .shouts and clapping. 
And noise of weeping loud. 

He enters through the River Gate, • 
, Borne oy,the joyous crowd. 

“ They gave him of Jthe corn land, 
That was of public right, 

A.S much a.s two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn to night. 
An 1 they made a molten image. 
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And set it up on ]dgh, 

And there it stands unto this day, 

To witness if I lie^ 

“ It stands in the Coniitium, 

Plain for all folk to see, 
fioratius in his harness, 

• ^Halting upon his knee: 

Jhi'S Underneath i| written, 

In letters all of gold. 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In th^brave days of old.” 

Never was mor^ henourable surname' than was his, of 
Coc^s, or «thc one-eyed* and though his lameness prevented 
him from^ver baing a Consul, or leading j^n army, he was 
^ much beikwed and honoureci by his follow *citizens,'that 
in the Ripe of a famine each Eoman,.,^ the number of 
300,000, brought him a day’s food, lest he should suffer 
want. The statue was shown even in the time of Plin/, 600 
years afterwards, and was probably onl^ •destroyed when 
Rome was sacked by the barbarians. 

Nor was the Roman bridge ^he only one that has been 
defended by one man against a host. In our o^^n country, 
Stamford Brjdge was, in like manner, guarded by a single 
brave Northman, after the battle fought A.D. 1066, when 
Ifarl Tostig, the son*of Godwin,* had persuadec^ the gallsftit 
sea king, jilarafil Hardrada, t(i come and invade England. 
The chosen Englislt king, Harold, had marched at full speed 
from Sussex to Wirkshire, apd met the invaders marching at 
their ease, wirtiout expecting any enemy, and weariilg no 
defensive armouf, as they went forth to receive the keys»of 
the city of York. The battle was fought by the Norsemen' 
in the full cei’Siinty that it must be lost. The banner, 
“ Lan^waster**, was plarfted in the midst; and the king, 
chanting his,last song, like the minsStel warrior he had 
always been, stood, with his bravest men, in a death ring 
around ‘it. * Tb^re he died, and hi^ choicest warriors with 
hftn; but n*\ny»more fled back toward^ the shipsf rushing 
qver the few planks that were the only way aerdss the River 
Ouse. And here sto(W their tdefender, alone upon t^e 
bridge, keeping back the whole pursuing English army, who 
ciJuld onfy attack him one at a time; until, with shame be 
it spoken, he died by a cowardly blow from an enemy, who 
had crept down the bank of the river, and under the bridge. 
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through the openings between the timbers of whi^h he 
thrust up his spear, and thus was able to hurl the brave 
Northman into the river, njprtally wounded, but not till 
great Pumbers«'of his,, countrymen had reached their ships, 
their lives saved by his gallantry. . 

In like manner,’Itobert Bruce, in tne time of his wander¬ 
ings, during the year 1306, saved his whole band by hk 
sole exertions. He had been- defeated oy the forces of 
ikiward I at Metliven, and had lost many of his friends. 
His little army went wandering among the hills, somelimbs 
encamping in the woods, sometimes ciossiug the lakes* in 
small boats. Matiy ladies were aijior.g them and their 
summer life had some wild charnrf of romance; as .the 
knightly huntsmen brought in the salmon the ro«, and the 
deer that fdVmed their food, and the ladies, r;athered tl.o 
flowering heather, over which soft skins were laid for their 
bedding. Sir James Douglas was the most courtly and 
graceful knight of all the party, and ever kept them enlivened 
by his gay ten?p,^r and ready wit; and the king himself 
cherished a few precious romances, which he used to read 
aloud to his followers as > they resteu in their mountain 
home. 

But their bitter foe, the Lord of Lorn, was always in 
pursuit of them, and, near the head of the Tay, ho came 
upon the small army of oOO mcti with 1000 Highlander”, 
armed with Lochaber axes, at a place which io still called 
Dairy, or the King’s Field. Many of the horses were killed 
by the axes; and James Douglas and Gilbert do la Haye 
were both wounded. All would have been slain or fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, if Robert Bruce had not sent 
them all on before him, up a narrow, steep path, and placed 
himself, with his armour and heavy horse, full in the path, 
protecting the retreat with his single r rm. It .vas true, that 
so tall and powcrf-l a man, sheathed in armour and on 
horseback, had a great advantage against the wild High¬ 
landers, who only wore a shirt and a plaid, with a round 
target upon the arm; but they were lithe, active, light-footed 
men, able to climb like goats on the crags around him, and 
holding their lives as cheaply as he did. 

Lorn, watching him from a distance, was struck with 
amazement, and exclaimed, “ Methinks, Marthokson, he 
resembles Gol Mak Morn protecting his followers from 
Fingal;” thus, comparing him to one of the most brilliant 
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champjpns a Highland imagination could conceive. ' At 
last, ttree men, named M'Androsser, rushed forward, 
resolved to free their chief i'om this formidable enemy. 
There was a lake on one side, and‘a pjjecipic? on the»other,- 
and Uifi king had hardly space to mjnag^ his horse, when all* 
three s^ng’^n him at once. One snatched his bridle, one 
cdught hiiw by the stirrup and leg, and a third lea^d from, 
a risiijg groutia'and seated hipiself behind him on his horse. 
The first lost hS arm by one sweep of the king’s sword; the* 
second was overthrown and trampled on; and the last, by a 
desperate strug^, ifas ‘dashed down, and jjis skull cleft hy 
the king’s sword; bwt lys dying grasp was*so tight upon the 
plai(k that ^Bnice was •forced to unclasp the brooch that 
secured it,,and legve both in the dead naan’s hold. It was 
iSPg preservgdL by the Macdou^als of Lorn, "as*a trophy of 
the narrc^', escape of their enemy. 

Nor «iust we leave Robert the Bruce without mentioning 
that other Golden Deed, mote truly noble because ^more 
full of mercy; namely, his halting his WtUe army in full 
retreat in Ireland in the face of the English host under 
Roger Mortimer, thSt proper eare and attendance might 
be given to one sick and suffering washerwomiJn and her 
new-born bijbe. Well may his old Scotch, rhyming 
chronicler remark:— 

“Irhis was a full gupat courtesy 
That swilk a king ayd so mighty, 

Gtrt his men .dwell on this manner. 

But for a jxior lavender ”. 

We have seen how the sturdy Roman fought for his city, 
the fierce NorthfSan died to guard his comrades’ rush to 
their ships srfler the* lost battle, and hoi’? the mail-clad 
knightly Bruce perilled himself to secuie the retreat of his 
friends. Here is one more instance, from far more modern 
^imes, at a* soli^ier, whose willing sacrifice of his own life 
w5s the safety of a whole army. It was in the ct)Ui;^e of 
tfce long dismal conflict between Frederick tile Great of 
Prussia and Maria Thwesa of Austria, which w^s cali3d 
the Seven Years’ War. Louis XV of France had taken 
thp part i)f Austria, and had sent an army into Germany 
in the autumn of 1760. From this the Marquis de Castries 
Dad been despatched, with 25,000 men, towards Rheinberg, 

(0S48) 3 
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and'had taken up a strong position at Klostercamp. On the 
night of the 16th of Octobo’’, a young officer, called the 
Chevalier d’Assas, of the Apvergne regiment, was sent out 
to reconnoitre; and adV'anced alone into a wood, at some 
little distance from his_ men. Suddenly he found Jjjmself 
surrounded by a" number of soldiers, whose ,’bayonets 
pricked,his breast, and a voice whispered in his (»r, “Make 
the lightest noise, and you,are a deao nliin!’’ In one 
‘moment he understood it all. The enemy 'were advancing, 
to surprise the French army, and would be upon them when 
night-was further advanced. That moment decided, his 
fate. He shouted, as loud as his voice would carry the 
words, “Here, Auvergne! Here'^arc the ensmy!”. By 
the time the cry reached the ears of his men, their captain' 
was a sensetess corpse; but? his death had s^-vyd' the ar»:._,, 
the surprise had failed, and the enemy retreated, f 
Louis XV was too mean-spirited and selfish to feel the 
beauty of this brave action; 'out when, fourteen years later, 
Louis XVI c.anjerto the throne, he decreed that a pension 
should be given to the family, as long as a male representa¬ 
tive remained to bear tho. name of D’Assas. Poor Louis 
XVI had not long the control of the treasure of France; 
but a century of changes, wars, and revolutions has not 
blotted out the memory of the self-devotion of the chevalier; 
for, among the new war-sOeamers of tfiie French fleet, the^e 
is one that'^bears the ever-honoured name bi L'^ssas. 


THE PASS OF THEEMOP'fL^ 

B.O. 430 

c I, 

There was tremVJing in Greece. “The Great Kfhg”, as 
the Greeks called the chief potentate of the East, whose 
domains stretched from the Indian Caucasus to the JEgmnL, 
from the Caspian to the Red Sea, was mar^ialbpg his foivces 
against the little flee, states that nestled amid the rocks and 
gdlfs of the Eastern Mediterranean. Already had his mignt 
devoured the cherished colonies of the Greeks on the eastern 
shore of tho Archipelago, and every traitor to home institu¬ 
tions found a ready asylum at that despotic court, and tried 
to revenge bis own wrongs by whispering incitements to 
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invasioij. “All people, natiops, and languages,” was’the 
commencement of the decrees •of that monarch’s court; and 
it was scarcely a vain boast, for ^is satraps ruled over subject 
kingdoms, and among his tributary* nations 1ft countod the 
Chald<m^ with his learning and old {ivi[i;j(ition, the wise and 
steadfas?Hpw,*tJio skilfurPhcenician, the leartied Egyptian, the 
wild, free-wotjjig Arab of the desert, tlft dark-skinned Ethio- 
piaij^t and over all T;hcso ruled*the keen-witted, active native 
Persian race, thS conquerors of all the rest, and led by a 
chdsen band proudly called the Immortal. His many capitals 
—Babylon the gteat* Sfisa, Persepolis, and, the like-^-weTe 
names of dreamy si^endour to the GreeliS, described now 
and then by lonians froft Asia Minor who had carried their 
' tribute to ttie kingie own feet, or by eourtipr slaves who had 
^tSped with •^liJIiculty from bein^ all too serviceable at ^he 
tyrannic <t)i4rt. And the lord of this ono'-jjious empire was 
about t» launch his countless host against the little cluster 
of states, the whole of which*togcthor would hardly gqual 
one province of the huge Asiatic realm! %Ioreover, it was 
a war not only on the men but on their gods. The Persians 
were zealous adorers tii the sun %nd of fire, they* abhorred 
the idol worship of the Greeks, and defiled and 'plundered 
every temple j/hat fell in their way. Death and ^lesolation 
were almost the best that could be looked for at such hands— 
Slavery and torture from cruelly* barbarous makers would 
only too sivSly T)e the lot of pumbors, should their land 
fall a prey to the cenquorors. , 

True it was that ten years back the former Great King 
had sent his belt troops to be signally defeated upon*'the 
coast of Attica; But the losses at Marathon had but stimu¬ 
lated the Persian lust of conquest, and the new King Xerxes ' 
was gathering tog%1her such myriads of men as should crush 
down tjje Greeks and orerfun their country by mere force of 
numbers. 

muster place was at Sardis, and there Greek spies had 
sBen the‘milltitiMes assembling and the state'and magnifi¬ 
cence of the king« attendants. Envoys had come frOm.him 
to, demand earth and wa^er from each state in 'Greece, as 
emblems that land and sea werft his, but each sfate wa? 
resolved to bo free, and only Thessaly, that which lay first 
in iiis patR, consented, to yield the token of subjugation. 

council was hold at the Isthmus of Corinth, and attended 
by deputies from all the states of Greece to consider of the 
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besf^ means of defence. The ships of the enemy would coast 
round the shores of the .i®gcan sea, the land army would 
cross the Hellespont on a bridge of boats lashed together, 
and rfarch sotithwarjls ibto Greece. The only hope of avert¬ 
ing the danger lay I’n defending such passages as, the 
nature of the ground, were so narrow’ that only 'a fM> persons 
could %ht hand to' hand at once, so that courage would 
be of more avail than numbeys. ' ' ^ 

The first of these passes was called Terfipe, and a body 
of troops was sent to guard it; but they found that this Was 
useless and impossible, and came 'bade again. The next 
was at Thermopyisc. Look in your,ma^ of the Archipelago, 
or .iEgean Sea, as it was then called, for the great island of 
Negropont, or, by its old name, Eubcca It Ipoks like k 
piece brokeii off from the ioast, and to the .nprth is sh*^„d 
like the head of.^y^bird, with the beak running if.to a gulf, 
that would fit over it, upon the main land, and between the 
islanjl and the coast is an exceedingly narrow strait. The 
Persian army ivdUld have to march round the edge of the 
gulf. They could not cut straight across the country, be¬ 
cause thc' ridge of mountai.is called (fita rose up and barred 
their wayT Indeed, the woods, rocks, and precipices came 
down so .near the seashore, that in two places there was ■ 
only room for one single wheel track between the steeps 
and the impassable moraSs that fornVed the border of (he 
gulf on its south side. These two very nUrrol.', places were 
called the gates of the pass, and were" about a mile apart. 
There was a little more width.left in the intervening space; 
but 'in this there were a number of springs 'of warm mineral 
water, salt and sulphurous, which were uled for the sick to ’ 
b.athe in, and thus the place was called Thermopylm, or the 
Hot Gates. A wall had once been built'across the western¬ 
most of those'narrow places, whew h'le Thessalians and Pho- 
cians, who lived 'on either side of, it, had been at war 
with one another; but it had been allowed to go to depay, 
since the Phocians h^ found out that tfiere* was a voly 
steep ifhrrow moi^ntaih path along the betf oh-a torrcntj‘'by 
vyhich it whs possible to cross fron^^one territory to the ot^cr 
'without‘going round this ,marshy coast road. 

This was, therefore, an excellent place to defend. The 
Greek ships were all drawn up on the farther sidb of Euboea 
to prevent the Persian vessels from getting into the strait 
and landing- men beyond the pass, and a division of the 
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army was sent off to guard the Hot Gates. The councM at 
the Isthmus did not know of the mountain pathway, and 
thought that all would be safe long as the Persians were 
kept out of the coast path. 

Ths^oops sent for this purpose were' from different cities, 
and amoluited to about? 4000, who‘wer^ 4.0 keep the pass 
against t^ millions. The leader of »them was' I^onidas, 
who had newl^'nehome one the two kings of Sparta, the 
city that above*all in Greece trained its sons to be hardy 
soldiers, dreading death infinitely less than shame. Leonidas 
had ■•already mad* ul) his mind that the expedition jvoilld 
probably be Jii® death, perhaps because a prophecy had been 
given, at the. Temple ati)elphi that Sparta should be saved 
ny the de%fh of o^e of her kings of the^race of Hercules. 
*Sj«was allowed, by law to take vnth him 3*00\nc»i, and these 
he chose %nost carefully, not merelj' for their strength and 
courage^ but selecting those who had sons, ’so that no family 
might be altogether destroyed? These Spartans, with their 
helots or slaves, made up his own share of*t}je numberS, but 
all the army was under his gworalship. It is even said that 
the 300 celebrated tHeir own funeral rites before they set 
out, lest they should be deprived of them by tiie enemy, 
since, as we have already seen, it was the Greek belief that 
the spirits of \he dead found no rest till their obsequies had 
been performed. Such preparatiofts did not daunt the spirite 
of Leonida^'and* his men, and his wife, Gorgo,*was not a 
woman to be faint-hearted or hmd him back. Long before, 
when she was a very little giij, a vford of hers had saved her 
father from listening to a traitorous message from the Khig of 
Persia; and every*Spartan lady was bred up to be able to say 
to those she best loved that they must come home from battle 
“ with the shield ol on it ”—either carrying it victoriously or 
borne ^on it as a corpse. . * 

When Leonidas ca^pe to Thermopylae,^ the Phocians told 
hiip of the nfountain path through the chestnut woods of 
itl^unt GEtar, and begged to have the privilegfe of guarding 
it <)n a spoW high up on the mounf<'iin side, assuring; him 
tjjat it was very hard to find at the othprind, and that there 
was every probability that the eqemy would never* discovc* 
it. He consented, and encamping around the warm springs, 
caused thS broken way to be repaired, and made ready to 
meet the foe. 

The Persian army were seen covering the whole country 
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like- locusts, and the hearts of some of the southern Greeks 
in the pass began to sink. Tneir homes in the Peloponnesus 
were comparatively secure—jhad they not better fall back 
and reserve themselves ■ to defend the Isthmus of Corinth 1 
But Leonidas, thou^n Sparta was safe below the Igitbmus, 
had no intention' of abandoning his northern and 

kept th^ other Peloponnesians to their post^, oi^y sending 
messengers for further help. ,, ' ' ' 

Presently a Persian on horseback rode up to reconnoitre 
the pass. He could not see over the wall, but in front of" it, 
and on the ramparts, he saw the Spartans, some of them 
engaged in active sports, and others ia combing their long 
hair. He rode back to the king, aw'i told him v'hat he had 
seen. Now, Xerxes had in his camp an exi^ed Spartafi 
Prince, nami-d Demaratus, Who had become a ^traitor to^kio 
country, and was serving as counsellor to the enemyt Xerxes 
sent for him, andTasked whether his countrymen were mad 
to be thus employed instead of fleeing away; but Demaiatus 
madd answer tljat.a hard fight was no doubt in preparation, 
and that it was the custom of the Spartans to array their 
hair with .special care when they werfr about to enter upon 
any great ■ peril. Xerxes would, however, not believe that 
so petty a force could intend to resist him, and waited four 
days, probably expecting his fleet to assist him, but as it 
did not appear, the attack- was made.*- ^ ' 

The Grefiks, stronger men and more heavily-jrmed, were 
far better able to fight to advantage than the Persians, with 
their short spears and wicker shields, and -beat them off with 
great- ease. It is said that Xerxes three times leapt off his 
tl^one in despair at the sight of his trdops being driven 
backwards; and thus for two days it seemed as easy to 
force a w-ay through the Spartans as lirough the rocks 
themselves. Nay, how could slasisli troops," dragged from 
home to spread th«i. victories of an amliitious king, fight like 
freemen who felt that their strokes were tb defend their 
homes and children? ' e‘'~ 

Bijt on that evening a wretched man, «tiam?d Ephiaiies, 
crept into the PerSiap camp, and offered, for a great sum of 
&ioney, to show the mom^tain path that would enable the 
enemy to take the brave defenders in the rear! A Persian 
general, named Hydarnes, was sent pff at nightfall with, a 
detachment to secure this passage, and was guided through 
the thick forests that clothed the hillside. In the stillnes's 
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of the air, at daybreak, the Phocian guards of the path were 
startled by the crackling of fhe chestnut leaves under the 
tread of many feet. They startgd up, but a shower of arrows 
was discharged on them, and forgeWting all sawe the present 
alarqi.^hey fled to a higher part of tHfe mountain, and the 
enemyTSmthout waiting to pursue them,* began to descend. 

As da^^awRe'd, morning light showad the watchers of the 
Grecian cam^ befcw a ditt^ring and shimmering in the 
torrent bed wbfcre the shaggy forests opened; but it was* 
not the sparkle of water, but the shine of gilded helmets 
and.the gleaming»of silvered spears! Moreover, a Cimipermn 
crept over tj the w»ll from the Persian ftfmp with tidings 
that .the path had beSn betrayed, that the enemy were 
“(ilimbing ilj, and wjuld come down beyond the Eastern Gate, 
■feiil, the way was rugged and efrouitous, Ihe" Persians w«uld 
hardly ddfccend'before midday, and there was ample time for 
the Greeks* to escape before they could 6? shut in by the 
enemy. *■ 

There was a short council held over the»njorning saAifice. 
Megistias, the seer, on inspecting the entrails of the slain 
victim, declared, as ^ell he might, that their appearance 
boded disaster. Him Leonidas ordered to retire, but he 
refused, though he sent home his only son. There was no 
disgrace to an ordinary tone of mind in leaving a post that 
could not be held, anti Leonidas recommended all the alli^ 
troops undj? hifP command to march away while ^^et the way 
was open. As to lamsclf and nis Spartans, they had made 
up their minds t* die at their ptfet, and there could be no 
doubt that the«examplo of such a resolution would do •more 
to save Greece tAan their best efforts could ever do if tljpy 
were careful to reserve themselves for another occasion. 

All the allies eSnsented to retreat, except the eighty men 
who came from Myc^iaj.and the 700 ThciJpians, who de¬ 
clared* that they wojjld not desert Leonidas. There were 
also 400 Thebhns who remained; and thus the whole number 
!l»t stayed'with Leonidas to confront two million of enemies 
w«e fourteop hltidred warriors, besifles the helots os attend¬ 
ants on the 300 Spartans, whose nun^e# is not* known, but 
there was probably at Ic^t one Ijp each. Leonidas had twa 
kinsmen in the camp, like himself, claiming the blood of 
Itprcules, ^nd ho tri^ to save them by giving them letters 
and messages to Sparta; but one answered that “he had 
'come to fi^t, not to carry letters ”; and the other, that “ his 
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deeds would tell all that Sparta wished to know”. Another 
Spartan, named Dienices, wheh, told that the enemy’s archers 
were so numerous that their arrows darkened the sun, replied, 
“So ijiuch theobetter, wo shall fight in the shade.” Two of 
the 300 had been sdnt to a neighbouring village, sijgi>ring 
severely from a cciiiplairit in the eyes. One of« th^aJi^allea 
-Eurytus, pat on his awnour, and commanded his h^fiot to lead 
him tw nis place in the ranks; |he other, called Aristodemus, 
'.vas so overpowered with illness that he allowed himself to 
be carried away with the retreating allies. It was still eaily 
in«ihe^day when all were gone, and .Leonidas gave the word 
to his men to take their last meal. “Tonight,’’ Jie said, “we 
shall sup with Pluto.” d , , 

Hitherto, he had stood on the defensive, ^nd had^husbanded" 
the f'ives of lis tneh; but he‘ now desired to malce as greait a,' 
slaughter as possible, so as to inspire the enemy with dread 
of the Grecian nalSe. He therefore marched out beyond the 
wall, without waiting to be attacked, and the battle began. 
The Persian cappoi is went behind their wretched troops and 
scourged them on to the light.jwith whips! Poor wretches, 
they werOg driven on to bp slaughtenud, pierced with the 
Gieek spears, hurled into the sea, or trampled into the mud 
of the morass; but their inexhaustible numbers told at length. 
The spears'of the Greeks broke under hard service, and their 
swords alone remained; they began to fall, and Leonidijs 
himself was'hmong the first of the slain. Mottcy than ever 
was the fight over his corpse, and two Persian princes, brothers 
of Xerxes, were there killed; but at length .word was brought 
that Hydarncs was over the pass, and that the few remain¬ 
ing men were thus enclosed on all sides. The Spartans and 
Thespians made their way to a little hillock within the wall, 
resolved to let this be the place of their Idst stand; but the 
hearts of the Thebans failed then^ apd they«came towards 
the Persians holding out their hands ip entreaty for Vhercy. 
Quarter was given to them, but they were all‘branded with 
the king’s mark as untrustworthy deserters. -The hel(^.s' 
probably^at this time escaped into the mountain-?; while lite 
small * desperate balid, stood side lyf side on the hill stijj 
^hting to the last, some \^ith swords, others with daggers, 
others even with their hands and teeth, till not one living 
man remained amongst them when the sun w«nt dowfi. 
There was only a mound of slain, brislled over with arrows. 

Twenty thousand Persians had died before that handful* 
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of men! Xerxes asked Demaratus if there were many more 
at Sparta like these, and wasAold there were 8000. It must 
have been with a somewhat failing heart that he invited his 
courtiers from the fleet to see wha» he had dene to tjje men 
wh^dared to oppose him! and showc41 them the head and 
arm oNkeonidas set up upon a cro'ss; bfit he took care that' 
all his ^n ^ain, except 1000, should first be'put out of 
sight. The Sotly 'of the bra^e king was buried whef^e he fell, 
as were those df the other dead. Much envied were they by 
the unhappy Aristodemus, who found himself called by no 
name but the “•Coward ”, and was shunned by all his fellow 
citizens. lio one uiould give him fire oi»tvater, and after a 
yeas of misery, he red*»emed his honour by perishing in the 
Torefront^f the battle of Plataea, which was the last blow 
i,ii*t drove thg Persians inglorAusly from C!re«ice. « 

The ilreeks then united in doing honour to the brave 
warriors who, had they been better sup}jbrted, might have 
saved the whole country from invasion. The poet Simonides 
wrote the inscriptions that were engravid^upon the‘pillars 
that were set up in the pass ko commemorate this great action. 
One was outside tbft wall, where most of the gghting had 
• been. It seems to have been in honour of the whole number 
who had for^two days resisted— 

“ Here di(4 four thousaiM men from Pelops’ land 
' » Against three hundred myriads bi'avelj stand” 

• * 

In honour of the Spartans was another column— 

• “Go, traveller, to Sparta tell 
•That hero, obeying her, we fell ”. 

On the littleohillock of the last resistance was placed the' 
figure of a stone lion, in, memory of Leonidas, so fitly named 
the Bon-like, and Simonides, at his otjn expense, erected a 
pillar to hi# friend, the seer Megistias— 

• 

;“The grea* Megistias’ tomb you here may view, 

Who*8lew*the Medes, fresh from Spevcheius fprdi; 

Well the wise seer/the coming death foreknew. 

Yet scorn’d he to forsake hi» Spartan lords”. 

The (tames of the 300 were likewise engraven on a pillar 
at Sparta. 

Lion, pillars, and inscriptions have all long since 'passed 
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awayp even the very spot itself has changed; now soil has 
been formed, and there are miles of solid ground between 
Mount (Eta and the gulf, so ^that the Hot Gates no longer 
exist. , 4 But more enduring than stone or brass—nay, than 
the very battlefield itSself—has been the name of Leojjulas. 
’fwo thousand thre® ‘hundred years have sped since Ib^OTaced 
himself to perish for his country’s sake in that narrojr, marshy 
coast i*oacl, under the brow of^the wooded crdgs, with the 
sea by his side. Since that time how many hearts have 
glowed, how many arms have been nerved at the remembrance 
of the .Pass of Thermopylie, and the.defeat*that was wosth 
so much more thdn a victory! 


THE ROCK OF ,THE CAPITOL 

B.C. 389 

The city of Rome was gradually rising on the banks of the 
Tiber, and every year was adding to its temples and public 
buildings. 

Every citizen loved his city and her greatness above all 
elsf. There was as yet little wealth* among them; th(^ 
richest owneH little more than a few acrec, wjiich they 
cultivated themselves by the Celp of their families, and some¬ 
times of a few slaves, and tiie beautiful Campagna di Roma, 
girt in by hills looking like amethysts in the* distance, had 
not then become almost uninhabitable from* pestilential air, 
i.but was rich and fertile, full of highly cultivated small farms, 
where corn was raised in furrows made by a small hand 
plough, and herds of sheep, goats, tvndnoxen bnswsed in the 
pasture lands. Tho'iowners of these lagds would on jJublic 
days take off their rude working dress and brbad-brimmed 
straw hat, and putting on the white toga with a purple heroji 
would ,enter the city, and go to the valley csiTlcd^he Foriiili 
or MarketplaBe to ^ve, their votes the officers of state 
who were * elected every y<;^r; especially the two consuls, 
who were like kings all but the crown, wore purple togas 
richly embroidered, sat on ivory chairs, and were '^olloweii 
by lictors carrying an axe in a bundle of rods for the 
execution of justice. In their own chamber sat the Senate, 
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the great council composed of the patricians, or citizins of 
highdfet birth, and of those .Vho had formerly been consuls. 
They decided on peace or wai^ and made the laws, and were 
the real governors of the State, and their grr.ve dignity made 
a gr^t impression on all who came dear them. Above the 
buildiJte oi the city rose steep and high, the Capitoline Hilf, 
with th^p?enfgle of Jupiter on its summit, and thd strong wall 
in which w^ th8 chief stro^ighold and citadel of Kome, the 
Capitol, the ^^ery centre of her strength and resolution. 
When a w'ar was decided on, every citizen capable of bearing 
aams was called into the Forum, bringing his helmet^ breast¬ 
plate, short sword* and heavy spear, and* the officers, called 
triliunes, those out s» sufficient number, who were formed 
into bo<ijes called legions, and marched to battle under 
command oi one of the consuls. Many 'ittle States or 
Italian Itribes, who had nearly the same customs as Rome, 
surrounded the Campagna, and so many iOfisputes arose, that 
every year, as soon as thv crops were saved, the armies 
marched out, the flocks wore driven to f..l(^ on the hills, the 
women and children were placed in the walled cities, and a 
battle was fought, ^metimes followed up by the»siege of the 
city of the defeated. The Romans did not always obtain 
the victory, but there was a staunchness about them that 
was sure to*prevail in the long run; if beaten one year, they 
:ame back to the charge the mtxt, and thus they gradually 
mastered ^dne «f their neighbejurs after anothef, and spread 
their dominion ov^ir the central part of Italy. 

They were ^»ell used to Italian and Etruscan ways of 
making war, •but after nearly 400 years of this kind of 
fighting, a stranger and wilder enemy came upon them. 
These were the Gauls, a tall strong, brave people, Tongr 
limbed and recWiaired, of the same race as the Highlanders 
of Scotland* They JiacJ gradually spread “themselves over 
the fhiddle of Eur^e, and had for sj*me generations past 
lived among the Alpine mounUins, whence they used to 
some down upon the rich plans of northern Italy for forays, 
tS' wTiich tj>ey*ilew and burnt, and‘drove off cattle^, aijd now 
and then, when a country was qiijtt?' depopulated, would 
settle themselves in if. And ,thus, the Gauls conqueriag 
from the north and the Romans from the south, these two 
^erce niftions at length came against one another. 

The old Roman story is that it happened thus: The 
Gauls had an unusually able leader, whom Latin historians 
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call Prennus, but whose real name was most likely Bran, 
and who is said to have conib out of Britain. Hi had 
brought a great host of Gaul^ to attack Clusium, a Tuscan 
city, aed the inhabitants "sent to Rome to entreat succour. 
Three ambassadors, Brothers of the noble old famUy,.of 
Pabius, were sent frbm Rome to intercede for tiro p^fisians. 
They ask^ed" Brennus what harm the men of'Cluf'.um had 
done the Gauls, that they thus made waV oti them, and, 
according to Plutarch’s account, Brennus ‘made answer 
that the injury was that the Clusians possessed land thast 
the Gauls wanted, remarking that ih was exactly the way 
in which the Rorilans themselves treated their neighbours, 
adding, however, that this was neituor cruel nor unjust, 
but according— 


“ To the good old plan 
That tV :y should take who have the power 
And they should keep,who can.”* 

The Fabii, on receiving this ansrver, were so foolish as to 
transgress the rule, owned cyen by tht^ savage Gauls, that 
an ambassador should neither fight nor be fought with; 
they joined the Clusians, an<l one bi’other, named Quirrtus, 
killed a remarkably large and tall Gallic chief in single 
combat. Brennus was justly enraged, and serrt messengers 
to Romo to ‘demand that the brothers should bJ given up' 
to him for punishment. Tne priests (pid many of the 
Senate held that the rash young men had, deserved death 
as covenant-breakers; but their father made sf.rong interest 
for them, and prevailed not only to have them spared, but 
^everi chosen as tribunes to lead the legions in the war that 
was expected.2 Thus he persuaded the yi’hole nation to 
take on itself the guilt of his soris, g, want ,pf true self- 
devotion uncommon ,among the old Romans, and which was 
severely punished. 

The Gauls were much enraged, and hurried southwards^- 
not waitiijg for plunder by the way, but decjhring; that ti«!^ 
were friends <to every State save I^ome. The Romans on 
their side eollected their troops in ha'ste, but with a lurking 

' These lines of Wordsworth on Rob Roy’s grave almost literally 
translate the speech Plutarch pves the first Kslt of history, Brennus. 

* These events happened during an experiment made by the Romans 
of having six military tribunes instead of two consuls. 
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sense of having transgressed; and since they had gaii.sayed 
the counsel of their priests, fchey durst not have recourse to 
the sacrifices and ceremonies Jsy which they usually sought 
to gain the favour of their gods. 'Even arao.ig heathens, the 
saying has often been verified, “a sinrul heart makes failing 
hand’;,and'tjie battle’on the banks of the River Allia, about 
eleven li'iles'from Rome, was not so much a fight jis a rout. 
The Roman' soldiers were jjl drawn up, and were At once 
broken. Some fled to Veil and other towns, many were 
drowned in crossing the Tiber, and it was but a few who 
showed in Rom* thteir ehame-stricken faces, and brouglit word 
that the Gauls were upon them. ' 

Had the Gauls becci really in pursuit, the Roman name 
and nation woujd have perished under their swords; but 
tkey spent ^hree days in feasting and sharings their plunder, 
and th&s^ gave the Romans time to take measures for the 
safety of such as could yet escape. There seems to have 
been no notion of defending the city, the soldiers had been 
too much dispei'sed; but all who still -v'emained and could 
call up something of their ordinary courage, carried all the 
provisions they codld collect > into the stronghold of the 
Capitol, and resolved to hold out there till' the last, in 
hopes that the scattered army might muster again, or that 
the Gauls might retreat, after having revenged themselves 
on the city. Everyone who -Could not fight, took flight, 
taking with (hem all they Qpuld carry, and among them 
went the whito-ckd troop of vestal virgins, carrying with 
'them their censer of fire, .which was esteemed sacred, and 
never allowe(4 to be extinguished. A man named Albinus, 
who saw these*sacred women footsore, weary, and weighed 
down with the treasures of their temple, removed his ow" 
family and goerJs from his cart and seated them in it—an 
act ^f reverence for which he was much esteemed—and 
thus they safely jeached the city af Cumse. The only 
persons left* in Rome outside the Capitol were eighty of the 
bldqst* senator^ and some of the priests. Some were too 
Teoble to fly, amd would not come into the Capitol ,to con¬ 
sume the food that m^ht maintain„fighting men; but most 
of them were filled with a deep, solemn thought that, by 
offering themselves to the weapons of the barbarians, they 
/night Aone for thp sin sanctioned by the Republic, and 
that their death might be the saving of the nation. This 
notion that the death of a ruler would expiate a country’s 
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guilt V/as one of the strange presages abroad in the heathen 
world of that which alone takth away the sin of all man¬ 
kind. 

On "ame the Gauls at “last. The gates stood open, the 
streets were silent, the*^ houses’ low-browed doors showcd .no 
one in the paved coatts. 'Ko living mitn was t^ be snfen, till 
at last, hupying down the steep empty streets, _ thej*’reached 
the grctit open space of the Forum, and there they stood 
still in amazement, for ranged along a galler3' were a row 
of ivory chairs, and in each chair sat the figure of a white- 
haired, white-bearded man, with arms atid degs bare, and 
robes either of snSVvy white, white bordered with purple, 
or purple richly embroidered, ivory etaves in their hai^s, 
and majestic, unmoved countenances. iSo motioril''SS were 
they, that the Gauls stood still, not knowing jvhether th*y 
beheld men or statues. A w’ondrous scene it miut have 
been, as the brawny, red-haired Gauls, with freckled v'sage, 
keen little eyes, long broad swoid, and wide plaid garment, 
fashioned into loqse • trousers, came curiously down into the 
marketplace, one after another; .and each stood silent and 
transfixed at the spectacle of those grahd figures, still un¬ 
moving, save that their large full liquid dark eyes showed 
them to be living beings. Surely these Gauls deemed them¬ 
selves in the presence of that council of kings who were 
sometimes supposed to govci.i Kome, nay, if they were not 
before the gtids themselves. ^At last, one Gaul,' ruder, or 
more curious than the rest, came up to one of the venerable 
figures, and, to make proof \^hether he were flesh and blood, 
stroked his beard. Such an insult from an uncouth barbarian 
was pore than Homan blood could brook, and the Gaul soon 
,^ad ^is doubt satisfied by a sharp blow on the head from 
the ivory stafiF. All reverence was dispelled"by that stroke; 
it was at once returned by a death thnxst, and the fury of 
, the savages wakenin,, in proportion to the aw’e that had at 
first struck them, they rushed on the old senators, and slew 
each one in his curule chair. ^ 

Thep,, they dispersed through the city, burning, plunder¬ 
ing, and destroying. To take the Gjipitol they soon found 
to be beyond their power, but they hoped to starve the 
defenders out; and in the meantime they spent their time 
in pulling down the outer walls, and such houses and 
temples as had resisted the fire, till the defenders of the 
Capitol looked down from their height on nothing but 
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desolate black burnt ground, with a few heaps of ruins in 
the mtdst, and the barbari«|ns roaming about in it, and 
driving in the cattle that tl^pir foraging parties collected 
from the country round. There ewas much earnestrfaith 
in ^heir own religion among the Ecftaans: they took all 
this rui.\ as •the just inward of tlfeir shelter of the Fabii, 
and evei^in their extremity were resolved not? ^o trans¬ 
gress any siftr^ *rule. Though food daily became‘more 
scarce and stairvation was fast approaching, not one of 
the sacred geese that were kept in Juno’s Tem'ple was 
touched; and o«e •Fabius Dorso, who believed thi^t the 
household gijds of l^s family required yeJfly a sacrifice on 
their, own festival day ion the Qnirinal Hill, arrayed him- 
Iblf in t^e white robes of a| sacrificer^ took his sacred 
imc.ges in his ari^s, and went lut of the Capitol, through 
the midsfc of* t'he enemy, through the ruins to the accus¬ 
tomed .altar, and there performed the regular rites. The 
Gauls, seeing that it was S religious ceremony, let him 
pass through them untouched, and he wti^rned in shfety; 
but Brennus was resolved on completing his conquest, and 
while half his force! went oui to plunder, hn remained 
with the other half, watching the moment t« effect an 
entrance into the Capitol; and how were the .defenders, 
worn out with hunger, to resist without relief from without? 
And who was there* to bring •elief to them, who wese 
Aemselves ,ftie iioman State aijji government ? * 

Now there was a, citizen, named Marcus Furius Camillus, 
«ilio v/’as, without* question, at tha^ time, the first soldier of 
Rome, and hai taken several of the chief Italian tities, 
especially that «f Veii, which had long been a myst 
dangerous enemy. But he was a proud, haughty man, and 
had brought on Wmself much dislike; until, at last, a false 
accusation was brought against him, that ‘he had taken 
an unfiiir share of th^ plunder of Veii. •He was too proud 
to stand a tt-ial; and leaving the city, was immediately 
fiij ^d jt considerable sum. He had Jtaken up his abode at 
thr*City of Ardl*, and was there living when the pliyider- 
half or Brennus’ (ymy was reporled to*be coming 
thither. Camillus immediately pffered the magistrates to 
undertake their defence; and getting together all the men 
wJ)o could* bear arms, he led them out, fell upon the Gauls 
as they all lay asleep'and unguarded in the dead of night, 
made a great slaughter of them, and saved Ardea. All 
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Ihis -was heard by the many Bomana who had been living 
dispersed since the rout of ‘Allia; and they began to 
recover heart and spirit, and to think that if Camillus 
would, be theiv leader, '“they might yet do something to 
redeem the honour oV Rome, and save their friends in the 
Capitol. An entrckvy wds sent to him to take the eommand 
of thora^: 'but, like a proud, stern man as he' was, he 
made answer, that he was a mere exil'e, abd could not 
uike upon himself to lead Ro"mans without* a decree from 
the Senate giving him authority. The Senate was—all 
that remained of it—shut up in the ■’Capitol; the G."uls 
were spread all 'iound; how w’as tha‘ decree to be ob¬ 
tained ? '■ , 

A young man, named Pontius Cominius, undetook thU* 
desperate mi'.sidn. ' He pu., on a peasant dress, and hid 
some corks under it, supposing that he shDuldCfind no 
passage by the 'bridge over the Tiber. Travelling all 
day on foot, he came at nigli« to the bank, and saw the 
guard'at the bridge; then, h.aving waited for darkness, he 
rolled his one tliin light garment, with the corks wrapped 
up in it, round his head, ard trusted nimself to the stream 
of Father Tiber, like “good Horatius” before him; and 
he was .safely borne along to the foot of the Capitoline 
Hill. He 'crept along, avoiding every place ithcre he saw 
lights or heard noise, till ‘he came to^ a rugged precipice, 
which he su'spected would not bo watched by'the enemy, 
who would suppose it too steep to be climbed from above 
or below. But the resoh'ite man did not fear the gidd.; 
dangerous ascent, even in the darkness; he swung himself 
up. by the stems and boughs of vines and«‘ climbing plants, 
,his naked feet clung to the rocks and tufts of grass, and at 
length he stood on the top of the rampaM, calling out his 
name to the soldiers who came in haste around him, not 
knowing whether he were friend or foe. A joyful ’ sound 
must his Latin speech have been to the loilg-tried, half- 
starved garrison, who had not seen a fresh face for six loi g 
montljsh The few who*^ represented the Sttiiate and people 
of Rome \fere hi.stily awakened- from their sleep, and 
gathered together to hear the tidings brought them at so 
much risk. Pontius told them of the victory at Ardea, and 
that Camillus and the Romans collected at Veii were only 
waiting to march to their succour till they should give him 
lawful power to take the command. There was little 
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debate.^ The vote was passed at once to make Camillus 
Dictator, an office to which# Romans were elected upon 
great emergencies, and which* gave them, for the time, 
absolute kingly control; and then IJpntius,* bearing^the 
appointment, set off once again ppon, his mission, still 
under she-ter’oi night, clambered down thc*rock, apd crossed 
the Gallic 'an^ iefpre the barbarians w(!i-e yet awake* ^ 

There was hope in the littfl^ garrison; but danger was not, 
over. The sharp-eyed Gauls observed that the shrpbs and 
crebpers were broken, the moss frayed, and fresh stones apd 
earth rolled dowft at the crag of the Caigjtol; they* were 
sure that the. rock Vihd teen climbed, and, therefore, that it 
njigh^ be climbed agairi* Should they, who were used to 
the snow;f peaks, .dark abysses! and huge glaciers of the 
Alp^ be afrajfl.to climb where a soft dwelled in a tSme 
Italian teft'p could venture a passage? Brgpnus chose out 
the haidiest of his mountaineers, and directed them to 
climb up in the dead of night, one by one, in perfect 
silence, and thus to surprise the Romans,*and complete the 
slaughter and victory^ before "the forces assembling at Veii 
could come to their rescue. 

Silently the Gauls climbed, so stilly that not even a dog 
heard them; .•jnd the sentinel nearest to the post,.who had 
fallen into a dead sleep of exhaustion from hunger, never 
lij^oke. Butjthe fatal*stillness wa^ suddenly brol^en by loud 
gabbling, cacklifig, and flapping of heavy wings. The 
sacred geese of June?, which had Ijeen so religiously spared 
Ifrthe famine, wei^ frightened by the rustling beneath^ and 
proclaimed theff terror in their own noisy fashion. The 
first to take the “alarm was Marcus Manlius, who started 
forward just in tiipe to meet the foremost climbers as they 
set foot on the ra%ipart. One, who raised an axe to strike, 
lost hi%arm b^ one stft>ke of Manlius’ short lloman sword; 
the next was by main* strength hurled backwards over the 
p^ipice, ,and Manlius stood alone on the top, for a few 
m^l^s,* ready 1^) strike the next who should struggle up. 

Th5^hole*of tile garrison were in a few moments \)i» the 
akrt, and the attack w£*i entirely repuKed; the sleeping 
sentry was cast headlong down tlto rock; and Manlius was 
brought, bj each gratefm soldier, that which was then most 
valuable to all, a little, meal and a small measure of wine. 
Still, the condition of the Capitol was lamentable; there 
was no certainty that Pontius had ever reached Camillus in 

( 0348 ) 
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safety; and, indeed, the discovery of his path by the enemy 
would rather have led to the 1 supposition that he had been 
seized and detected. The Vest hope lay in wearying out 
the besiegersand there seemed to be more chance of this, 
since the Gauls o^ten could be seen from the heights, 
burying the corpsfe of' their dead; “■ their tfjll',' bony forms 
looked gaunt and drooping, and, here and .tljere’ unburied 
carcasses lay amongst the rui^is. Nor were ‘the flocks and 
'herds any longer driven in from the counVry. Either all 
must have been exhausted, or else Camillus and his friefids 
must be near, and preventing their I'aids. At any oate, 
it appeared as if the enemy was quite' as ill o.ff as to pro¬ 
visions as the garrison, and in worsts condition ps to health. 
In effect, this wa§; the firs ' example of the fam‘''is saying, 
that'Home destroys her cofiqucrors. In thi§ state of things 
one of the Romans had a dream that Jupiter,, t.ie special 
god of the Capitol, appeared to him, and gave the.strange 
advice that all the remaining flour should be baked, and 
the loaves throwif down into the enemy’s camp. Telling 
the dream, which may, perhaps, have been the shaping of 
his own thoughts, that this apparent' waste would persuade 
the barbarians that the garrison could not soon be starved 
out, this, person obtained the consent of the rest of the 
besieged. Some approved the stratagem, and’ no one chose 
to iKit contrary to Jupitet’s supposed "advice; so the bread’ 
was baked, and tossed down by the hungr^'- men. 

After a time, there was a report from the outer guards 
that the Gallic watch had been telling’ them that th.,;* 
leader would be willing to speak with some of the Roman 
chiefs. Accordingly, Sulpitius, one of tfte tribunes, went 
out, and had a conference with Brennus, who declared that 
he would depart, provided the Romans ■'..'ould lay down a 
ransom, for their Capitol and their own lives^" of a thousand 
pounds’ weight of gold. To this Sulpitius agreed, and, 
returning to the Capitol, the gold was collected from ,the 
treasury, and carried 4own to meet the Gauls, who Ijrou^ht 
theia o^n weights. The weights did not'"meet the aiticfunt 
of gold ornaments that had been, contributed for the pur- 
■’pose, anti no doubt the t Gauls were resolved to have all 
that they beheld; for when Sulpitius was about to try to 
arrange the balance, Brennus insultingly threw' his swgrd 
into his own scale, exclaiming, F(s viciis/ “Woe to the 
conquered!” The Roman was not yet fallen so low as not 
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to remonstrate, and the dispute was waxing sharp, trhen 
there '^as a confused outcry the Gallic camp, a shout from 
the heights of the Capitol, and into the midst of the open 
space rode a band of Roman patriciafis ^d knights in ai»15our, 
witb the Dictator Camillus at their heaa 

He no.sooP^ saw what was pas^ng, flfen he commanded 
the treasuVe be,taken back, and, turtiing to Bremtus^ said, 
“ It is with iron, not gold, thaj Romans guard their country.” 

Brennus declared that the treaty had been sworn to, ancf 
that it would be a breach of faith to deprive him of |he 
ran»om; to whi»h tUamillus replied, tha^ he himself was 
Dictator, and no one Jjad the power to make a treaty in 
his absence^- The dispifte was so hot, that they drew their 
swords a^rinst on^ another, andThere wa% a gkirmish among 
the'«ruins; but^thc Gauls soon *f ell back, and •retreated to 
their caAp. when they saw the main body of Camillus’ 
army marcning upon them. It was no less than 40,000 
in number; and Brennus kne^ he could not withstand,them 
with his broken, sickly army. He drew*of£ early the next 
mornitig; but was followed by Camillus, and routed, with 
great slaughter, about eight ndles from Rome;‘and very 
few of the Gauls lived to return home, for thosfi who were 
not slain in battle were cut oft’ in their flight by the country 
people, whom* they had plundered. 

' ^ In rewar(| for their conduct t)n this occasicjp, Camillrfe 
was termed,, Reflnulus, Father of his Country, and Second 
Founder of Rome; Marcus Manliij,s received the honourable 
«*name of Capitslinus; and, even the geese were honoured 
by have a golden image raised to their honour in JVino’s 
temple, and a life goose was yearly carried in triumph, 
upon a soft litter, in a golden cage, as long as any heathen 
festivals lasted. tfhe reward of Pontius Cominius does not 
appear^ but sstroly he» and the old senators* who died for 
their country’s sake, Reserved to be foi*ever remembered 
fi^ their brafe contempt of life when a service could be 
ddffie^ the Stal^. , 

TE^trutl 4 of tie whole narrative is greatly d 9 ubtedf and 
it is suspected that the jiallic conquest ft'as more complete 
than the Romans ever chose to avow. Their history is far' 
from clear up to this very epoch, when it is said that all 
thfir reco/ds were destroyed; but even when place and 
period are misty, great names and the main outline of their 
actions loom through the cloud, perhaps exaggerated, but 
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still «rith some reality; and if the magnificent romance of 
the sack of Kome be not fact, yet it is certainly history, 
and well worthy of note an(i remembrance, as one of the 
finest -extant traditions of a whole chain of Golden Deeds. 


THE TWO FRIENDS OF SYRACUSE 
B.C. 380 (CIRCA1 

Most of the best and noblest of the, Greeks held what 
was called the Pythagorean philosoi'hy. This jvas oqe of 
the many systems framed let the great men of hegthenism^ 
when by tbs' feeble light or nature they ‘were, us St. i^aul 
says, “seeking after God, if haply they nfi^nt feel after 
Him”, like men groping in the darkne.ss. Pythagoras lived 
before the time of history, aiid almost nothing is known 
about him, thorjgU his teaching and his name were never 
lost. There is a belief that he had travelled in the East, 
and in Egypt, and as he lived about the time of the disper¬ 
sion of the’Israelites, it is possible that some of his purest 
and best teaching might have been crumbs gathered from 
their fuller instruction through the Law and the Prophets. 
Oae thing is plain, that even in deaV'ng with heathenism 
the Divine lulc holds good, By their fruits.,}m^shall knoil 
them ”. Golden Deeds are only to be fouijd among men whose 
belief is earnest and sincer6, andjn somethivg really high a."'^ 
noble." Where there was nothing worshipped, but savage or 
impure power, and the very form of adoration was cruet and 
unclean, as among the Canaaiiites and Carthaginians, there 
we find no true self-devotion. The great d(t¥4s of the heathen 
world were all -done by early Greeks iyid Ronians before yet 
the last gleams of-^urer light had fadgd out of their^ belief, 
and while their moral sense still nerved them <,o energy; or 
else by such later Greejes as had embraced the deeper 
more ^earnest yearnings of the minds that hs.9 befome ‘To.dlw 
unto themselves ^ 

- The Pythagoreans were hound together in a brotherhood, 
the members of which had rules that are not now under¬ 
stood, but which linked them so as to form a sott of club, 
with common religious observances add pursuits of sciene’e, 
especially mathematics and music. And they were taught 
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to restrain their passions, especially that of anger, a*d to 
endure with patience all ki^s of suffering; befieving that 
such self-restraint brought thegi nearer to the gods, and that 
death would set them free from th* prison of^he body.^The 
soijls of evil-doers would, they thought, pass into the lower 
and more degraded animals, while •thosenef good men would* 
be gradiwlly purified, and rise to a higher existence. This, 
though lamflhfabl5' deficient, and false in some p(finte, was 
a real religion^ inasmuch a# it gave a rule of life, with a 
nwtive for striving for wisdom and virtue. Two friends of 
thig Pythagoreau sect Jived at Syracuse, in the end of‘the 
fourth century before the Christian era?* Syracuse*was a 

4 reat Greelt city, buift in Sicily, and full of all kinds of 
rre^ and learning; but it%'as a place of danger in their 
tinjp, for it had ftHlen under thj tyranny •of 9, rgan of stjange 
and cap*icio9s'temper, though of great abilities, namely Dio¬ 
nysius. He is said to have been originallj^only a clerk in a 
public office, but his talents taised him to continually higher 
situations, and at length, in a great w;^r with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who had many settlements in Sicily, he became 
general of the armf, and thop found it easy Jo establish 
his power over the city. , 

This power was not according to the laws, for Syracuse, 
like most other cities, ought to have been governed by a 
council of magistrates; but Dj^mysius was an exceedingly 
%,ble man, and^ade the city much more rich imd powerful, 
he defeated the Qarthaginian?, and rendered Syracuse by 
,iif the chief ci(^ in the island,‘and he contrived to make 
everyone so^ncuch afraid of him that no one durst attempt 
to overthrow hi* power. He was a good scholar, and very 
fond of philosophy and poetry, and he delighted to ilave 
learned men arijfind him, and he had naturally a generous 
spirit; but thp sense,that he was in a position that did not 
beloi% to him, and that everyone hatej him for assuming 
it, made him very fiarsh and suspicious. It is of him that 
Ae story is told, that he had a chamber hollowed in the 
riC'Cjtear his ij^te prison, and constructed with galleries to 
conduct sounds like an^ar, so that he* might •overh?ar the 
conversation of his captives; apd of him, too, i» told th^t 
famous anecdote which has become a proverb, that on hearing 
a friend, ftamed Damocles, express a wish to be in his situation 
for a single day, he Wok him at his word, and Damocles found 
himself at a banquet with everything that could delight his 
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senses, delicious food, costly wine, flowers, perfumes, music; 
but with a sword with the pojnt almost touching hw head, 
and hanging by a single horyeuair! This was to show the 
condit^ion in wjjiich a usvrper lived! 

Thus Dionysius w[.s in constant dread. He had a wide 
trench round his bedroom, with a drawbridge that he efrew 
up and ptt down with his own hands; and he put one 
barber death for boasting that he held a"'" razor to the 
tyrant’s throat every morning'. After thiir he made his 
young daughters shave him; but by and by he would not 
tru’ot them with a razor, and caused tten^ to singe off, his 
beard with hot m.tshells! He was said, to have put a man 
named Antiphon to death for answer,ifig him, whgn he ^sked 
what was the best kind of Iv tss, “ That of which t^a statudi 
of Harmodiu? alid irristogeitl 'n were made.'’’ These were,±he 
two Athenians who had killed the sons of^Pisistpatus the 
tyrant, so that (^e jest was most offensive, but i'cs boldness 
might have gained forgiveness for it. One philosopher, 
named Philoxenus, he sent to a dungeon for finding fault 
with his poetry,'but he afterwards composed another piece, 
which he t,jiought so superior, he could not be content 
without sending for this adverse critic to hear it. When he 
had finished reading it, he looked to Philoxenus for a com¬ 
pliment; but the philosopher only turned rOund to the 
guards, and said dryly, “(Jarry me back to prison.” This 
time Dionysius had the sense to laugh, a.^d' forgive hib 
honesty. ' 

All these stories may n'Ot be true; but.^hat they shou’'’ 
have been current in the ancient world shows what was the 
character of the man of whom they were toild, how stern and 
terfible was his anger, and how easily it was incurred. Among 
those who came under it was a Pythagorean called Pythias, 
who was sentenced to death, accor^ding to the, usual fate of 
those who fell unc^erfchis suspicion. “ 

Pythias had lands and relations in Greece," and he en¬ 
treated as a favour to be allowed to return thither 
arrange,his affairs, engaging to return within, a spnJfflfifcd 
time to suffer death. The tyran\ laughed his request tq 
gcorn. Oace safe out of 4*cily, who would answer for his 
return! Pythias made reply that he had a friend, who 
would become security for his return; and while ©ionysius, 
the miserable man who trusted nobody, was ready to scott 
at his simplicity, another Pythagorean, by name Damon, 
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came forward, and offered to become surety for his friend, 
eiigagiiig, if Pythias did not return according to promise, to 
suffer death iri his stead. I 

Dionysius, much astonished, •confuted to let Pythia^o, 
marvelling what would be the issue of t^ie affair. Time went 
on, ^nd Pythias did npt appear. Jhe Syracusans watched 
Damon, Ifit hfe showed no uneasiitess. He said he was 
secure of hisk friend’s truth and honour, and tha» ij any 
accident had caused the delayiof his return, he should rejoic^ 
in ^ying to save the life of one so dear to him. , 

Even to the last .day Damon continued serene and con- 
tenf, however it‘might’fall out; nay, eviip when th5 very 
hour drew nigh ana still no Pythias. His trust was so 
{Ytffefft, thaC he did nof even grieve at having to die for a 
faithles? Triend who had left h^ to the fate Jo whfch he 
had*un\^ril }4 pledged himself. It was not Pythias’ own 
will, but*be winds and waves, so he still declared, when the 
decree was brought and the instruments of death made ready. 
The tour had come, and a few moments more would, have 
ended Damon’s life, when Pythias duly presented himself, 
embraced his friend, »and stood forward himself to receive 
his sentence, calm, resolute, and rejoiced that he* had come 
in time. 

Even the dim hope they owned of a future* state was 
enough to make these two brave men keep their word, and 
ipnfront desith for orfe another i*thout quailing* Dionysids 
looked on mot^ struck than ewsr. He felt that neither of 
^uch men must die.* He reversed the sentence of Pythias, 
at?5 calling the two to his judgement seat, he entreated them 
to admit him*as^a third in their friendship. Yet all the 
time he must have known it was a mockery that he should 
ever be such as tiiey were to each other—he who had lost 
the very power Sf trusting, and constantly ^crificed others 
to seoBre his own lifd, vfhilst they counted not their lives 
dear to them, in comparison with their truth to their word, 
ajjJ love to one another. No wonder that Damon and 
Pj^^3*fiave b*come such a byword that they seem too 
wml" "Enowre to Save thejr story told l^ere, ejgeept* Uhat a 
ftame in everyone’s‘month sometimSs seems to, be men¬ 
tioned by those who have for^tten or never heard the’ 
tale attached to it. 
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THE DEVOTIONfOF THE DECII 

B.O. 339 ■ 

The spirit of sel/-devQtion is so beautiful and noble,' that 
even \vhe?i the act is performed in obedience-to the dictates 
of a fa^e religion, ft is impossible not'to b. struck with 
.admiration and almost revere-icc for the unconscious type 
of the (jne great act that has hallowed every other sacri^ce. 
Tbfis it was that Codrus, the Athenian^ king, has ever since 
been honoured bv fl’c tradition that he l^avc his own‘‘life 
to secure the safety of his people; and there is a touching 
story, with neither name ivr place* of a heathen rndnaTab 
who w.os bidden ,by his j.riests to appoase thc''s'upTOsed 
wra?h of hi4 gods by the sacrifice of the bei;ig dearer to 
him. His youn^ son had been seized on as his nkost beloved, 
when his wife rushed betweeji and declared that her son 
must live, and not by his death rob her of her right to fall, 
as her husbandis aearest. The priest looked at the father; 
the face that had been stcrnlf composed before was full of 
uncontrolled anguish as ho spraitg forwai’d to save the wife 
rather thad the child. That impulse was an answer, like 
the entreaty of the mother before Solomon; the. priest struck 
the fatal blow ere the king’s hand could withhold him, and^ 
the mother^died with a last look of 'exceeding joy at h#"' 
husband’s love and her son’s safety. Hum^Vi sicrificcs are 
of course accursed, and .even the better sort of heathens 
viewed them with horror; but the voluntary confronting bt 
death^ even at the call of a distorted ji-csage of future 
atQpement, required qualities that wore perhaps the highest 
that could be exercised among those who were devoid of 
the light of truth. *' 

In the year *339 there w.as a remafkable instance af such 
devotion. The Homans were at was with f.he Latins, a 
nation dwelling to the south of them, and almost exactly 
resembling themselves ti language, habits, yovernmen^ and 
fashions of .fighting. Indeed the city or Rome itself'was 
but an offshoot from' the old L^in kingdom; and therb 
'was not “much difference between the two nations even in 
courage and perseverance. The two consuls ot, the year 
•were Titus Manlius Torquatus and ..Publius Decius Mue. 
They were both very distinguished men. Manlius was a 
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patrician, or one of the high ancient nobles of Rome^ anof 
had i» early youth fought <a single combat with a gigan¬ 
tic Gaul, who offered himse#^ like Goliath, as a champion 
of his tribe; had slain him,*and^taken from him a^^^geld 
torque, or collar, whence his surname Tarquatus. Decius was 
a jfleboian; pne of the free though not»;ioble citizens who 
had votes, but* only within a few yea^ had becrk capable of 
being choseI^tt> the higher offices of state, and wlft) Jooked 
upon every election to the •onsulship as a victory. Threg 
years previously, when a tribune in command of a legion, 
Decius had saved tli^i consul, Cornelius Cossus, from a danger¬ 
ous situation, ancl enabled him to gain a .great victor}’; and 
this exploit *was remerjbered, and led to the choice of this 
.>. 5 * 11 -? xner ienced soldier as the^olleague of Manlius. 

The two consuls both went Jut togctlicr* in command of 
the forces, e*.ch having a separate aimy, and intending to 
act in coneert. They marched to the beautiful country at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, which was then a harmless 
mountain clothed with chestnut woods.^ with spaces, open¬ 
ing between, where farms ^ind vineyards* rejoiced in the 
sunshine and the frosh breezes^ of the lovely blue bay that 
lay stretched beneath. Those who climbed to ^the summit 
might indeed find beds of ashes and the jagged edge of a 
huge basin or gulf; the houses and walls were bmlt of dark- 
red and blf^k material that onc^ had flowed from the crater 
*n boiling ror^^ts; T)ut these had long since c»oled, and *so 
long was if since a column of %moke had been seen to rise 
,|rom the mount;jin* top, that it •nly remained as a matter 
m tradition t^at this regioiP was one of mysterious fii;e, and 
that the dark cqpl lake Avernus, near the mountain skirts, 
was the very entrance to the shadowy realms beneath, *hat 
were supposed t» be inhabited by the spirits of the dead. 

It might be, that the neighbourhood of thig lake, with the 
dread*-imaginations connected with it by^pagan fancy, influ¬ 
enced even the stoitl hearts of the consuls; for, the night 
alter tl^ey came in sight of the enemy, each dreamt the same 
d|;ea 5 i. 4 iamely,^hat he beheld a Inighty form of gigantic 
Jieight fUtF stature, wh^ told him “tlmt thotvicfoi?y was 
'decreed to that army of^he two whose leader shopld devote 
himself to the Dii Manes ”, that is, to the deities who watched 
over the shades of the dead. Probably these older Romans 
held the old Etruscan •belief, which took these “ gods beneath ” 
to be winged beings, who bore away the departing soul, 
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weighed its riierits and demerits, and placed it in a region 
of peace or of woe, according to its deserts. This w.as part 
of the grave and earnest faith I that gave the earlier Komans 
si'ch truth and resolutiop; bfit latterly they so corrupted it 
with the Greek myths, that, in after times, they did not 
even know who the gods of Decius ;«'ere. * 

At daybreak the two consuls sought one another out, and 
told thek dreams; and they agreed that they w/iald join their 
pmies in one, Decius leading the right and jVIanlius the left 
wing; aijd that whichever found his troops giving way, shoi^ld 
at once rush into the enemy’s columns a,nd die, to secure the 
victory to his colleague. At the sathe tim4 strict commands 
were given that no Roman should eomfe out of his rank to 
fight in single combat with th) enemy'’; a necessary regulhti^ii) 
as the Latins were, so like, jn every respect, to thd* Komans, 
that there Voiild have been fatal confusion Jiad t^ere t>een 
any mingling together before the battle. Just as this com¬ 
mand had been given out, young Titus Manlius, the son of 
the cqnsul, met a Latin leader, who called him by name and 
challenged him «^to fight hand to hand. The youth was 
emulous of the honour his father had .gained by his combat 
at the sam'C age with the Gaul, but forgot both the present 
edict and that his father had scrupulously asked permission 
before accepting the challenge. He at once came forward, 
and after a brave conflict, slew his adversary, and taking 
hfs armour, ^presented himself at his Other’s tent and laid 
the spoils at his feet. *'• 

But old Manlius turned aside sadly, and collected his troo ps 
to hear his address to his son; '‘You hj|ve transgressed,” ne 
said, “the discipline which has been the support of the Roman 
people, and reduced me to the hard necessity of either for¬ 
getting myself and mine, or else the regr^rd I owe to the 
general safety., Rome must not suffer hf one fault. We 
must expiate it ourselves. A sad‘'example shall we be, but 
a wholesome one So the Roman youth. For pie, both the 
natural love of a father, and that specimen thou ^ast giv.aii 
of thy valour move mff exceedingly; but^^'^sinco eit her, tjie 
consular* authority ^must be established by thy death, or 
destroyed, by thy im'punity, I cannot think, if thou b^ 
a true Manlius, that thou' wilt be backward to repair the 
breach thou hast made in military discipline by undergoing 
the just meed of thine offence. He then placed the wreath 
of leaves, the reward of a victor, upon his son’s head, and 
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gave the command to the lictor to bind the young ma^p to' 
a stakes and strike off his head. The troops stood round as 
men stunned, no one durst uti^ a word; the son submitted 
without one complaint, since his d%ith was fgr the goiisUrf" 
Rome: and the father, trusting that tie doom of the Dii 
Manes was about to overtake him, beheld the brave but 
rash young heaa fall, then watched th§ corpse covered with 
the trophies %6n from the Latins, and made_ no hindrance 
to the glorious »obsequies wilft which the whole army hon-, 
oured this untimely death. Strict discipline waS' indeed 
established, and jio»one again durst break his rank; but 
the younger men gj^eatly hated Manlius'>'for his severity, 
and gave him no crecKt for the agony he had concealed 
wSiifc^jmng up his gallant so^to the wellbeing of Rome. 

A Jew Tlays aftef, the expectec* battle took ^lace, and Q,fter 
some lit% tiaeHhe front rank of Decius’ men oegan to fall 
back upon •the line in their rear. This was the token he 
had waited for. He called to Valerius, the chief priest of 
Rome, to consecrate him, and was dire^.ed to put on his 
chief robe of office, the beautifiil purple toga prcetexta, to cover 
his head, and standing on hi% javelin, call aloud to the 
“ nine gods ” to accept his devotion, to save tne Roman 
legions, and strike terror into his enemies. This done, he 
commanded bis lictors to carry word to his colleague that 
,the sacrifice| was acigimplished, mid then girding his rob^ 
ftund him in manner adopted in sacrificing »o the gods, 
he mounted*his whije horse, anfl rushed like lightning into 
^Ij^thickest of tfae Latins. At ffrst they fell away on all 
sides as if sogie heavenly Apparition had come dowi on 
them; then, as sqpie recognized him, they closed in on him, 
and pierced his breast with their weapons; but even as>he 
fell the superstition that a devoted leader was sure to win 
the field, cama full qp their minds, they broke and fled. 
Moanithile, the mess^e came to Manliig, and drew from 
him a burst of tears-^ears that he had not shed for his son 
-Jiis hqjje of himself meeting the doom and ending his 
Boijroat-jjigs gonl^ but none the les^ he nerved himself to 
^orapletetlfe advantage gained by Deqjus’ death. ’ “Only 
one wing of the Latins had fled, Jhe other fought Jong and, 
bravely, and when at last it was defeated, and cut down on 
the field erf battle, both conqueror and conquered declared 
tteit, if Manlius had'been the leader of the Latins, they 
would have had the victory. Manlius afterwards completely 
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eub-Jned the Latins, who became incorporated with the 
Koraans; but bravely as he ^d borne up, his health gave 
way under his sorrow, and, before the end of the year he 
WcOfc unable to take the field. 

Forty-five years l;^ier, in the year 294, another Decius was 
consul. He was the sen of the first devoted Decius, and 
had shown himself worthy of his name, both as a citizen and 
soldier. His.first consulate had been in cdljunction with 
one of the most high-spintdl and famour Roman nobles, 
Quintus' Fabius, surnamed Maximus, or the Greatest, and 
at" three years’ end they were again chosen together, .when 
the Romans hatF'been brought into considerable peril by an 
alliance between the Gauls and G'C Samnites, their chie^,, 
enemies in Italy. / 

One being a patrician an'l the other a‘plebeian, ther,e was 
every attempt made at Rome to stir up jeiiltJusie" and dis¬ 
sensions betwet’u them; but both were much tdo noble and 

f encrous to be thus set one against the other; and when 
'abias found how. seriou.s was the state of affairs in Etruria, 
he sent to Rome to entreat that Decius would come and 
act with him. “With him I shall ffever want forces, nor 
have too many enemies to deal with." 

The Gauls, since the time of Brennus, had so entirely 
settled in' northern Italy, that it had acquired the name of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and they were as warlike as- ever, while 
better armiSd and trained. The united gyrnfes of Gaui„, 
Samnites, and their allies, together, are said to have amounted 
to 143,330 foot and 4G“000 horse, and the Roman 
consisted of four legions, 24,000 in all, with an unspecified 
number of horse. The place of battle -was at Sentinum, 
aiffl here for the first time the Gauls brought armed chariots 
into use,—probably the wicker chariots, i.yith scythes in the 
midst of the clumsy wooden wheel.«, which were used by 
the Kelts in Brifain two centunes later. It was tfuo first 
time the Romans had encountered these barbarous vehicles; 
they were taken by surprise, the horses started, .end csfold 
not be brought back to the charge, and*'the leejaik were 
mowed down like, corn where thb furious Gaul Impelled his 
scythe. Decius shouted in vain, and tried to gather his men 
and lead them back; but the terror at this new mode of 
warfare had so mastered them, that they paid txy attention 
to his call. Then, half in policy, half in superstition, ‘he 
resolved to follow his father in his death. He called the 
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chief priest, Marcus Livius, and standing on his javelin, 
went tlftough the same formula of self-dedication, and in 
like manner threw himself, aloji^ and unarmed, in the midst 
of the enemy, among whom he soon ffll, under many a saiiig#" 
strol^e. The priest, himself a gallant suldier, called to the 
troops that their victory was now oecured, and thoroughly 
believing him. ftey let him lead them back to the charge, 
and routed tnte*Gauls; whilst Fabius so Avell.did liis..pait 
against the othw nations, tlfilt the victory was complete, 
and 25,000 enemies were slain. So covered was the body 
of Hecius by the^co»pses of his enemies, that all that day 
it could not be four\^; but on the next io'was diseovered, 
» nd F abius, with a full leart, pronounced the funeral oration 
of*((R^iiijpnd Decius, who had^villingly oflered himself to 
turn^he tide of bsAtle in favour *f his coflnti'y., It waiStthe 
last of si|ph of dedication—the Romans became more 
learned and‘philosophical, and perhaps more «;asonable; and 
yet, mistaken as ^as the object, it seems a falling off that,. 
200 vears later, Cicero should not know \^o were the ‘f nine 
gods” of the Decii, and should jregard their saifrifice as “heroic 
indeed, but unworthy 61 men of understanding ” 
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first wars J;hat the Roman* engaged in beyond the 
bounds of Ita^, were with‘the Carthaginians. This, race 
came from Tyre, and Zidon; and were descended from 
some of the Phoenicians, or Zidonians, who were such dan¬ 
gerous foes, or ij^re dangerous friends, to the Israelites. 
Carthage had, ,as son^e say, been first founded by some 
of th# Canaanites who fled when Joshija conquered the 
Promised Land; and‘whether this were so or not, the in- 
ha%itant% .were in all their ways the same as the Tyrians 
and ZidamMS, A whom so much i^ said in the prophecies 
^f Isaiahalfd Ezekiel. J[5ike them, they worshipped" Baal 
and Ashtoreth, and the frightfi^ Mx)locn, with foul and 
cruel rites; and, like them, they were excellent sailors and 
great merchants trading with every known country, and 
fifing in great riches •and splendour at their grand city on 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean. That they wero 
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a wicked and cruel race is also certain; the Eomans used 
to call deceit Punic faith, that is, Phoenician faith, and 
though no doubt Eoman writers show them up in their 
‘^KA-rt colours,, yet, after the time of Hiram, Solomon’s ally 
at Tyre, it is plain'from Holy Scripture that their crimes 
were great. 't i » 

The first dispute between Eorae and Carthijge was about 
their*,possession in the island of Sicily; and” the war thus 
*begun had lasted eight years'’when it was ' esolved to send 
an army to fight the Carthaginians on their own shores. 
The army and fleet were placed under'the command ot the 
two consuls, Lucius Manlius and Marcus Attilius Eegtilus. 
On the way, there was a great sea figat with the .Carthsjginian. 
fleet, and this was the firs naval battle that th». EjinSis 
even gained. It "made tte way to Africa free; but the 
soldiers, who had never been so far froili "hora ; before, 
murmured, for”’ they expected to meet not only human 
enemies, but monstrous serpents, lions, elephants, asses with 
hornsj and dog-heeded monsters, to have a scorching sun 
overhead, and a noisome raaxsh under their feet How¬ 
ever, Eegulus sternly put a stop to Ml murmurs, by mak¬ 
ing it known that disafTection would be punished by death, 
and the army safely landed, and set up a fortification at 
Clypea, and plundered the whole country round. Orders 
here came from Kome that Manlius should return thither, 
but that Eegulus should remain to carry on, the war. This 
was a great grief to him. ‘'He was a very poor man, with 
nothing of his own but a'little farm of se'ien acres, and^ho 
person whom he had employed' to cultivate .’t had died in 
his absence; a hired labourer had undertaV'en the care of it, 
but had been unfaithful, and had run away with his tools 
and his cattle; so that he was afraid tha; unless he could 
return quickly, his wife and children would starve. How¬ 
ever, the Senate engaged to provide for his family, dhd he 
remained, making expeditions into the country‘found, in the 
course of which the Eomans really did fall in with a-serpA'it, 
as monstrous as their imagination had t’^^picted—It v«as 
said to be 120 feet long, and dwklt upon the iMnks of the 
Eiver Bagrada, where it used to devour the Eoman soldiers 
as they went to fetch water. It had such tough scales that 
they were obliged to attack it with their engines''meant for 
battering city walls, and only succeeded with much difiBcull^^ 
in destroying it 
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The country was most beautiful, covered with fertile torn- 
fields alid full of rich fruit trees, and all the rich Cartha¬ 
ginians had country houses Ind gardens, which were made 
delicious with fountains, trees, an€ flowers.* The Roiiian 
soldiers, plain, hardy, fierce, and pitiliss, did, it must be 
feared, cruel damage hmong thesS pcsSeful scenes; they 
boasted of having packed 300 villages* and merc^.was not 
yet known to*them. The Carthaginian army,.though Strong 
in hoi'semen anti in elephant* kept upon the hills and did 
nothing to save the country, and the wild desert tribes^ of 
Ninmidians came«niShir^ in to plunder what the Elmans 
had left. The CartJaagjnians sent to offef terms of peace; 
■ %uc Se gulua, who had* bocom* uplifted by his conquests, 
inacB^WMii demands that the m-issengers rci^jonstrated. He 
atisifered, “ Men tvho are good*for anytliing ahould 'ekher 
conquer 4)r, slibTnit to their betters;” and he sent them 
rudely away, like a stern old Roman as he ^as. His merit 
was that he had no more mercy on himself than on others. 

The Carthaginians were driven to e*repaity, and ‘made 
horrible offerings to ^loloch,* giving the little children of 
the noblest families to be chopped into the fiie between 


the brazen hands of his statue, and grown-up people of 
the noblest families rushed in of thoir own accoyd, hoping 
thus to propijate their gods, and obtain safety for their 
^ountry. 'Iheir tin* was not ^et fully com^ and a re¬ 
spite was geawted to them. Tihcy had sent, in their dis¬ 
tress, to hire soldiers in Greece, ^and among these came a 
'Spfrtan, named •Xanthippuj, who at once took the com¬ 
mand, and left the army out to battle, with a long line 
of elephants ranged in front of them, and with clouds of 
horsemen hovering on the wings. The Romans had *not 
yet learnt the be*t mode of fighting with elephants, namely, 
to le^ve lanes* in th*ir columns where these huge beasts 
might advance harmlessly; instead of wh»h, the ranks were 
tlyust and tftimpled down by the creatures’ bulk, and they 
suffered‘A terri^e defeat; Reguluk himself was seized by 
th® horstt^en, atlS dragg^ into Carthage, where tha victors 
feasted and rejoiced thi^gh half the tight, and testified 
their thanks to Moloch by offering in his fires tlfe bravest* 
of their c^tives. 

Regulus himself was not, however, one of these victims. 
He was kept a close prisoner for two years, pining and 
sickening in his loneliness, while in the meantime the wart 
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continued, and at last a victory so decisive was gained by 
the Romans, that the people of Carthage were discoliraged, 
,ftnd resolved to ask terms of .feace. They thought that no 
one would bo so readily listened to at Romo as Regulns, 
and they therefore sent him there with their envoys, having 
first made him swear thau he would come back to his prison 
if there |hould neither bo peace nor an exchange of prisoners. 
They ’ little ktiew how much* more a true-h(iarted Roman 
cared for his city than for hifnself—for his--word than for 
his life. • 

AV'oen and dejected, the captive wArr'or came to-.the 
outside of the gates of his own city, and there paused, 
refusing to enter. “I am ri longe" a Roman citizen,” he- 
said; “I am but the barbat ans’ slave, and the Se’-'-.yi'‘=*I'iSiy 
not -give aud’ence to strangers within thc“ walls.” 

His wife Marcia ran out to greet him, wiEh'^his 'wo sons, 
but he did not look up, and received thejr caresses as one 
beneath their notice, as a mere slave, and he continued, in 
spite t>f all entr(;atf^, to remain outside the city, and would 
not even go to the little farm he had loved so well. 

The RoMan Senate, as he would not come in to them, 
came out to hold theii' meeting in the Campagna. 

The ambassadors spoke first, then Rcgulus, standing up, 
said, as one repeating a task, “Conscript fathers, being 
a slave to the Carthaginians, I come on the ‘part of my 
masters to treat with you, concerning peace and an ex¬ 
change of prisoners.” He then turned to go away with 
the ambassadors, as a strangci; might net be present-^ at 
the deliberations of the Senate. His old f~iends pressed 
him to stay and give his opinion as a senator who had 
twice been consul; but he refused to degrade that dignity 
by claiming it, slave as he was. But, at the command of 
his Carthaginian masters, he remained, though not taking 
his seat. 

Then he spoke. He told the senators to* persevere in 
the war. He said he ^had seen the distress of •f'arthage, 
and t)h?t a peace would be only to her r.dvantaf'c, not to 
that of Rome, and therefore he Wrongly advisSrf that the 
iwar should continue. Then, as to the exehange of prisoner-s, 
the Carthaginian generals, who were in the hands of the 
liomans, were in full health and strength, whilst'Tie himself 
was too much broken down to be fit lor service again, aifd 
indeed he believed that his enemies had given him a slow 
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poison, and that he could not live long. Thfls he insisted 
that no, exchange of prisoners should be made. 

It was wonderful, even toi^jjomans, to hear a man thu.s 
pleading against himself, and ihoir c]jief priest j;ame forw^'i; 
and declared that, as his oath had becii wrested from him 
by force, he was not bound by it to retu#o to his captivity. 
But Regulus was too noble to listen to this for a moment. 
“Have you ?«3olvSd to dishonour me?” he said. •“! am 
not Ignorant tjjat death ani the extrcmest tortures are, 
preparing for me; but what are these to the shame of an 
infamous action, or the wounds of a guilty mind? Slave‘as 
I am to Carthage, ^ have still the spirit »of a Roman. I 
havr sworn tb return, ilt is my duty to go; let the gods. 
of*the rest.” 

The Senate de»idcd to folk^v the advice of Regijlus, 
thou^ tjjey ViSterly regretted his sacrifice. His wife wept 
and entreated in vain that they would deWn him; they 
could merely repeat their permission to him to remain; but 
nothing could prevail with him to breal^his word, aad he 
turned back to the chains an^ death he exJJected so calmly 
as if he had been returning to,his home. This ivas in the 
y^ear B.C. 249. , 

“Let the gods take care of the rest,” said the Roman; 
the gods whom alone he knew, and through Vhoms he 
ignorantly ^vorshipped the true, God, whose Light was 
wining out even in* this heathen’s truth aiiA constancy. 
How his trdSlfwas fulfilled is ndl known. The Senate, after 
fhujiext victory, gave two Carthaginian generals to his wife 
ana sons to Jjpld as pledge.4 for his good treatment ;> but 
when tidings arrived that Regulus was dead, Marcia began 
to treat them both with savage cruelty, though one of them 
assured her that ^e had been careful to have her husbiind 
well used. !^rnble ^stories were told that, Regulus had 
been ]^t out in the sun v^th his eyelids cijt off, rolled down 
a hill in a barrel with spikes, killed by being constantly 
kejwt awj^, or else crucified. Marcia seems to have set 
abqpt, perhsf^js believed in these horrors, and avenged 
^em on unhapp ir- cnji.ive.s till one j^ad died, a*n3 the 
Senate sent for her sons and severely reprimanded thera.^ 
They declared it was their mother’s doing, not theirs, and 
thenceforth* were careful of the comfort of the remaining 
pnisoner. . 

It may thus be hoped that the frightful tale of Regulus’ 

( 0 848 ) 
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sufferings was but formed by report acting on the fancy of 
a vindictive woman, and that liegulus was permitted to die 
in peace of the disease brpvtght on far more probably by 
climate and imprisonment, than by the poison to which 
he ascribed it. It is not the tortures he may have endured 
that make him Qiie of the noblest eharactecs of history, but 
the resohttion that would neither let him save himself at 
the risk of his country’s prosperity, nor "fcirfeit the word 
that ho had pledged. 


THE BRAVE BpTHRLN OF JUDAHj 

<lB.C. 180 

It was abtut 180 years before the Christian era. The 
Jews had long since come home from Babylon, and built 
up .their city and Temple at Jerusalem. But they were 
not free as they had been b/jfore. Their country belonged 
to some,greater power, they had a foreign governor over 
them, and had to pay tribute to the king who was their 
master. ^ 

At the time we are going to speak of, *this king was 
.Antiochus Epiphanes, lv>r>g of Syri^. He vjas descended 
from one«>- of those generals who, upon the death • f 
Alexander the Great, had' shared the East tjetwecn them, 
and he reigned over all she country from, the Mediteriimear' 
Sea„even into Persia and the borders of Iq^ia. He spoke 
Greek, and believed in both the Greek,, and Roman gods, 
fw he had spent some time at Rome in his youth; but in 
his Eastern kingdom he had learnt all,, the self-indulgent 
and violent habits to which people., in thpse hot countries 
arc especially tempted. 

He was so fierce and pissionfite, tnat he was often called 
the “ Madman”, and he was very cruel to all w^p offended 
him. One of his greatest desires was, tb^it the ^i.ws should 
leave their true faith in one Gtfl, u,i\fl .i](\ lilfb the Greeks 
and .Syrians, his other subjects, worship the same idols, and 
hold drunken feasts in their honour. Sad to say, a great 
many of the Jews had grown ashamed of their own true 
religion and the strict ways of their «law, and thought them 
oldfashioned. They joined in the Greek sports, played 
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games naked in the theatre, joined in riotous processtens, 
carrying ivy in honour of Bacchus, the god of wine, and 
offered incense to the idols; the worst of all these was 
the false high priest, Menelaus, wheeled the King Antiocnus 
intc^ the Temple itself, even into the tioly of Holies, and 
told him all that woulR most desAratere and grieve the 
Jews. So a Jit4;le 8,ltar to the Roman‘god Jupiter,was set 
up on the top* of the great brazen altar of bwrnt offefings, 
a hog was offwed up, and*broth of its flesh sprinkled* 
everywhere in the Temple; then all the precious vessels 
were* seized, the (sheVbrcad table of gold, the candlesticks, 
and the whole treasury, and carried away l?y the king; the 
•sails lyere thrown dow5, and l^je place made desolate. 

"53B!S»>fcws were still faithful to their God„but they were 
horriWy punished ^nd tortured ft) death before* the eyoS of 
the king;teijd VBcn at last he went away to his own country, 
taking with him the wicked high priest Menelaus, he left 
behind him a governor and an army of soldiers stationed in 
the tower of Acra, which overlooked th# l^imple hill,*'and 
sent for an old man ^rom AMiens to teach the people the 
heathen rites and ceremonies. ‘Any person who* observed 
the Sabbath day, or any other ordinance of the law of Moses, 
was put to death in a most cruel manner; all the, books of 
the Old Testament Scripture that could be found were 
•either burnt or defilad, by having pictures of Greek god» 
■glinted upoft^^hem; and the Jioathen priests went from 
place to place, with .a little brazep altar and image and a 
^U8*i of soldiers, ^vho were tp kill every person who refused 
to burn incense before the idol. It was the very saddest 
■time that the Je\fs had ever known, and there seemed jio 
help near or far o^; they could have no hope, except in 
the promises thaft God would never fail His people, or 
forsake His inheritance, find in the prophecies that bad 
times should come, byf good ones after thfcm. 

The Greeks in going through the towns to enforce the 
idorwor^^, can)^ to a little city cMled Modin, somewhere 
on the lmb.^n the co^t ^ the Mediterranean Sea, not far 
from Joppa^^Thei ijg'fhey’'^ent out, a* utual, orders to all 
the men of the town to meet them in the marketplace; 
but they were told beforehand, that the chief person in the 
place was an old man named Mattathias, of a priestly family, 
anR so much respected,* that all the other inhabitants of the 
place were sure to do whatever he might lead them in. So 
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th(J' Greeks sent for him first of all, and he came at their 
summons, a grand and noble old man, followed by’ his five 
sons, Johanan, Simon, Judasj^ Jonathan, and Eleazar. The, 
Greek priest'" tried to ‘'talk him over. He told him that 
the high priest had’ forsaken the Jewish superstition,. that 
the Temple was "in ruihs, and that’ resistance was in vain; 
and e-'^ofted him to obtain gratitude and .honour for him- 
self,'‘by leading his countrymen in thus adoring the deities 
of the king’s choice, promising him rewards and treasures 
if he would comply. 

But the old man spoke out with'" a r loud and foarless 
voice: “ Though all the nations t^iat are umler the king’s 
dominion obey him, and -fall arn’.iy every one from tkr 
religion of their fathers, and gin e consent to his'^Suirnand- 
ments; yet will I and my sons and mj- brethren w..lk in 
the covenant of our fathers. God forbid that r.re should 
forsake the law and the ordinances! We will not hearken 
to the king’s words, to go from our religion, either on the 
right hand or Jhe" left?” 

As he spoke, up came an tipostate Jew to do sacrifice at 
the heatben altar. Mattathias trembled at the sight, and 
his zeal broke forth. He slew the oftender, and his brave 
sons gathering round him, they attacked the Syrian soldiers, 
killed the commissioner, and threw down the altar. Then, 
<as they knew that they could not there hold out against the 
king’s power, Mattathias, proclaimed thre-gh the city' 
“ Whosoever is zealous ^^of the law, and maintaineth the 
covenant, let him follow mo!” With that, he and hi!?fivt 
sons;' with their families, left their houses'and lands, and 
drove their cattle with them up into the V.ild hills and caves,' 
wliere David had once made his home; and all the Jews who 
wished to be still faithful, gathered round them, to worship 
God and keep His commandments. - , 

There they were, a handful of brave men in the moun¬ 
tains, and .'ill the heathen world and apostafc Jews agayist 
them. They used to -^ome down into tt^ villa^.es, remind 
the .people of the law, promise their ^help, ant^ tirow down 
any idol altars that they found, \nd "tl J'U.etfiy never were 
able to "follow them into" their rocky strongholds. But the 
old Mattathias could not long bear the rude wiy life in the 
cold mountains, and he soon died. First he called all his 
five sons, and bade them to “be zeklous for the law, and 
give their lives for the covenant of their fathers”; and he 
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reminded them of all the many brave men w^o had before 
served God, and been aided in their extremity. He ap¬ 
pointed his son Judas, as tl^ strongest and mightiest, to 
lead his brethren to battle, and Siraon, as th§ wisest, to be 
theif counsellor; then he blessed thenP and died; and his 
sons were able «to bury him in the tomB» of his fathers at 
Modin. ^ , 

Judas was cfrie of the bravest men who evee* lived; never 
dreading the m^bers that ca%ie against him. He was sur.» 
named Maccabeus, which some people say meant the ham¬ 
mered; but others thinly it was made up of the first fetters 
of the words he carijcd on his banner, wlrfbb meant “Who 

li'.c^unto,^hec, amofig the <gods, 0 Lord?” Altogether 
he"iSJ^.i'ihout six thousand men round him when the Greek 
govejoor, Apollonius, came out t» fight with him, The- Jews 
gained h«re tlieii**first victory, and Judas killed Apollonius, 
took his swdrd and fought all his other battlc&^-ith it. Next 
came a captain called Seron, who went out to the hills to lay 
hold of the bold rebels that dared to ri» against the •King 
of Syria. The place where Judas met him was one to make 
the Jews’ hearts leapVith hojic and trust. It ijas on the 
steep stony broken hillside of Beth-horon, the*very place 
where Joshua had conquered the five kings of the^Amorites, 
in the first battle on the coming in of the children of Israel 
ito Palestine. There jvas the rugged path where Joshua had 
foood and cg^lied out to the sim to stand stilP in Gibeon, 
and the moon in thg valley of Ajalon. Miracles were over, 
•ancWudas looked»for no wonder t?) help him; but when he 
came up the raountain road from Joppa, his heart was full 
of the same trus> as Joshua’s, and he won another great 
victory. • 

By this time K^hg Antiochus began to think the rising of 
the Jews a seiiotis m*ttef, but he could not* come himself 
against them, because, his provinces in Asmenia and Persia 
had refused kheir tribute, and he had to go in person to 
reduce t^n. Ij[p appointed, howe»'er, a governor, named 
Lysias,AS d chastise* theJ^s, giving him an armv of ,4^,000 
toot and of those *Lyrdas sent on before 

him, with two cap/ains, named Nicanor and Gorgias, think-, 
ing that these would be more than enough to hunt down 
and crush the little handful that were lurking in the hills. 
A'nd with them cam^ a great number of slave merchants, 
who had bargained with Nicanor that they should have 
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nineiy Jews for one talent, to sell to the Greeks and Eomans, 
by whom Jewish slaves were much esteemed. ' 

There was great terror iii'-yalestine at these tidings, and 
'mTtny of the fvoaker-miftded fell away from Judas; but he 
called all the faithful together at hlizpeh, the same place 
where, 1000 years V)efore; Samuel had collected the Israelites, 
and aft^r'prayer and fasting, had sent.thepij,forth to free 
their* country, from the Philistines. Shiloh, 'the sanctuary, 
■ivas then lying desolate, just Ss Jeruselem ncow lay in ruins; 
and yet better times had come. But very mournful Was 
that fiist day at Mizpoh, as the Je\i's looked along thophill- 
side to their own' hoi}' mountain crownefl by no,.white marble 
and gold Temple flashing b;^k the iiunl>eams, l«it onlj f wi ti" 
the tall castle ,of their enemies towering over therjrfCT^ice. 
They could.not sacrifice, Hjcause a sacnVice could oii^y be 
made at Jerusalem, and the only book t?I the K-criptures 
that they had To read from was painted over w'ith the hate¬ 
ful idol figures of the Greeks. And the huge army of 
enemies was ever ctming ticai'crl The whole assembly wept, 
and put on sacKcloth and pnffed alcaid for help, and then 
there was., a loud sounding'-of trumpets, and Judas stood 
forth before them. And he made the old proclamation that 
Moses ha(J long ago decreed, that no one should go out to 
battle who was building a house, or planting d vineyard, or 
bad just betrothed a wife, or who was fearfid and faint-* 
hearted. All thc.se were ^o go homo again- - .Judas had' 
6000 followers when he m.ade this proclamation. He had 
only 3000 at the end of the (hi-y, and they were but pe^jrly 
armed. He told them of the former aid tha# had come to 
their fathers in extremity, and made tlmm bold with his 
notlc words. Then he gave them for their watchword “the 
help of God ”, and divided the leadership ot the band between 
himself and his brothers, appointing‘Elcazar, the yopngest, 
to read the Holyr Book. 

With these valiant men .Judas set up his chmp; but tjd- 
ings W'cre soon broughlf' him that Gorgiaf, with\9000 foot 
and 1000 horse, had left the mavrhbndy to fall ^on'-bis little 
camp by night. Ke therefore seCT'etiy'ViJij‘’ihe‘place in the 
' twilight;" so that when th« enemy attacked his camp, they 
found it deserted, and supposing them to be ^lid in the 
mountains, proceeded thither in pursuit of them. 

But in the early morning . Judas add his 3000 men were 
all in battle array in the plains, and marching full upon the 
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enemy’s camp with trumpet sound, took them 5y surprisi in 
the absAice of Gorgias and his choice troops, and utterly 
defeated and put them to fligljtf but without pursuing them,, 
since the fight with Gorgias and hi# 5000 might be yet to 
com*. Even as Judas was reminding his men of this, 
Gorgias’s troops* wcfe seen looking* down‘from the moun¬ 
tains where tkey hsil been wandering ifll night; l?u^ seeing 
their own camp all smoke an^ flame, they tusned and* fled 
away. Nine tlnJusand of the invaders had been slain, and 
the'whole camp, full of arms and treasures, was in thJ han^ls 
of Jildas, who there rested for a Sabbath of glad thanksgiv¬ 
ing, and the next day parted the spoil, firsif putting out the 
iJhar<; f»r the widows ancyorphan*- and the wounded, and then 
dividing "'the rest among his warriors. ^ to the slave 
merciSints, they were all made# prisoners, and instciteh of 
giving a %al(int for ninety Jews, were sold th^selves. 

The next year Lysias came himself, but was driven back 
and defeated at Bethshur, four or five miles south of Beth¬ 
lehem. And now came the saddest, ye# tlip greatest^day 
of Judas’s life, when 1*0 ventdred to go back into the holy 
city and take possession of the* Temple again. 'Bhe strong 
tower of Acra, which stood on a ridge of Mount Moriah 
looking down on the Tcmiile rock, was still held by the 
Syrians, and he had no means of taking it; but he and 
Jis men loved the sanctuary too well to keep away from itf 
and again tki^ marched up the *iteps and slopes that led up 
the holy hijl. They* went up to ^nd the walls broken, the 
gat(!? liurnt, the cloisters and priests’ chambers pulled down, 
and the coiTrflS thickly grown with grass and shrubS, the 
altar of their one True God with the false idol Jupiter’s altar 
in the middle of if. These warriors, who had turned thTee 
armies to flight, #juld not bear the sight. They fell down 
on th^ir faces, threw #luii on their heads, and w’ept aloud 
for the desolation of •their holy place. Sut in the midst 
Ji'ijas cau^d'the trumpets to sound an alarm. They were 
to do sjl^ething* besides grieving.^ The bravest of them 
wefo sectOgkeep ward against the Syriansk hi the 

Sower, while TlffySSSout The most faithfii priest's to cleanse 
out the sanctuar3g and renew afl that could be 'Tenowed, 
making nejr holy vessels from the spoil taken in Nicanor’s 
camp, and sotting the stones of the profaned altar apart while 
a new one was raised. * On the third anniversary of the great 
profanation, the Temple was newly dedicated, with songs 
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and*- hymns of rejoicing, and a festival day was appointed, 
which has been observed by the Jews ever sinc&. The 
Temple rock and city were ‘'ajjain fortified so as to be able 
lo hold out against tlfeir enemies, and this year and the 
next were the molt prosperous of the life of the l»yal- 
hearted MaccabeC* 

The great enemy \)f the Jews, Antioehus, Bpiphanes, was 
ki the meantkne dying in gre^t agony in Persia, and his son 
'’Antioehus Plupator was set on the throne'by Lysias, who 
brpught' him with an enormous army to reduce the rising in 
Jude;n The fight was again at Bethshur,* where Juda? had 
built a strong n^rt on a point of ro(;k t^iat gu.'U’ded the road 
to Hebron. Lysias tried toltake tWs fort, and Jud^caniT 
to the rescue with his little array, to meet the farTffigntier 
Syrian force, wliich was ma(R more terrific possessing thirty 
war elcphants^importcd from the Indian trontiej-. *' Each of 
these crcaturel carried a tower containing thirty-two men 
armed with darts and javelins, and an Indian driver on his 
neck'T' and they, iKd 1000 foot and 500 horse attached to 
the special following of the bdlist, wlip, gentle as he was by 
nature, often produced a fc’arful efl'ect on the enemy; not 
so much 1/y his huge bulk as by the terror he inspired 
among men, and far more among horses. The whole host 
was spread "Over the mountains, and in the valleys, so that it 
ie said that their bright afmour and gold and silver shield^* 
made the inbuntains glisten, like lamps of firor* 

Still Judas pressed oij, to the attack, and his brother 
Eleazar, perceiving that one of the eWphants was fltore 
adoriifed than the rest, thought it might he carrying the 
king, and devoted himself for his country. He fought his 
way to the monster, crept under it, an^ stabbed it from 
beneath, so that the mighty weight sank 'down on him and 
crushed him t» death in his fall.. H'i gained a “ pevpetual 
name” for valour*and self-devotion; but the king was not 
upon the elephant, and after a hard-fought 'battle. Judos 
was obliged to draw off'^and leave Bethshi*- to betaken by 
the enemy, and to shut himself ■’.!;) JeKisaleip. ' 

There, want of wovisions had Drou^!^i*TniiPto great dis” 
tress, when tidings came" that another Son of Antioehus 
Epiphanes had claimed the throne, and Lysias vtade peace 
in haste with Judas, promising him full liberty of worship, 
and left Palestine in peace. 

This did not, however, last long. Lysias and his young 
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master were slain by the new king, Demetrius, who again 
sent an' army for the subjection of Judas, and further ap¬ 
pointed a high priest, named ^l^imus, of the family of Aaron, 
but inclined to favour the new heathen fashionai 
"Shis was the most fatal thing that hall happened to Judas. 
Though of the 'priestl/ line, he was so fituch of a warrior, 
that he see^js, to .have thought it \fould be {ircj^ane to 
offer sacrifice himself; and many of the Jewa were s(/ glad 
of another high priest, thaf they let Alcimus into the 
Tetnple, and Jerusalem was again lost to Judas. One mpre 
battk was won Ijy Him at Beth-horon, and then finding how 
hard it was Jo malw lyjad against the S/tians, he sent to 
«k the aid. of the gr«it Rortan power. But long before 
the alBiwer could come, a huge Syrian army had marched 
in oi» the Holy B&nd, 20,000 nicn, and Judas had again no 
more th^i 3000*' Some had gone over to Alcimus. some 
were offenaed at his seeking Roman allialicc^ and when 
at Eleasah he came in sight of the host, his men’s hearts 
failed more than ever they had done befcDre, and, out bf the 
3000 at first collectcc^ only 800 stood with him, and they 
would fain have persuaded him to retreat. * 

“God forbid that I should do this thing,” ho said, “and 
flee away from them. If our time be come, let us die 
manfully for'our brethren, and let us not stain our honour,” 
Sore was the battk, as sore as that waged by the 800 ^ 
Thermopylse^-and the end waj the same. Judas and his 
800 were not driven from the field, but lay dead upon it. 
BulT their work fras done. .Whaf is called the moral effect 
of such a defeat goes further than many a victory. ‘Those 
lives, sold so dcifely, were the price of freedom for Judea. 

Judas’s brothers Jonathan and Simon laid him in*’his 
father’s tomb, and then ended the work that he had begun; 
and ■yhen Simon died, the Jews, once so trodden on, rvere 
the most prosperous, race in the East. *The Temple was 
raised from its ruins, and the exgbits of the Maccabees had 
nervedUre whol» people tQ.rflo orate in defence of the holy 
faith iJrthpir fatfler^ 
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THE CHIEF OF THE AEVERNI 
B.ft. 1^2 

We have seen the^ Gauls in the heart of Rome, we h/ive 
now to see them'Showing the last V;ourage*of despair, de¬ 
fending ^thfcir native *^lands against the ^reate^t of all the 
conqmjrors that Rome ever sent forth. 

• These lands, where they haft dwelt for so> many years as 
justly to'regard them as their inheritance, were Gaul. Thfcre 
the Celtic race had had their abode ev'er .since historye has 
spoken clearly, aftd had become, in Gaui especjally, slightly 
jnoi'o civilized from intercoul'se witJi the (treak col(^ a4» 
Massilia, or Mfirseilles. But they had become boltlwers 
upont the Roman ‘dominion*., and there "was little chence 
that they w.Quld not be absorbed ; the titles'o^ ¥rovence, 
the first RotriaTi province, wore already conquered, others 
were in alliance with Romo, and some had called in the 
RorndTiS to help tt«m fight their battles. There is no 
occasion to describe the seven*^ years’ ^war by which Julius 
Ctesar added Gaul to the pi'ovinees claimed by Rome, and 
when he visited Britain; such conquests are far from being 
Golden Deeds, but are far worthier of the iron age. It is 
the stand made by the losing party, and the true patriotism 
oi one young chieftain, that we would* wish here to dwell, 
upon. 

In the sixth year of the war the conrgiest seemed to have 
been made, and the Roman logif.>n.s were gilarding the nWth 
and w'est, while Ctesar himself had cros.scd tht Alps. Sub¬ 
jection pressed heavily on the Gauls, soifte of their chiefs 
had*' hecn put to death, and the high spirit of the nation 
was stirred. Meetings took place betweeif the warriors of 
the various tribes, and an oath was "taken by thosq, who 
inhabited the centre of the country, l-hat if they once re¬ 
volted, they would stand bv. one another to thef Ic^t. These 
Gauls were probably not^'-tall, bcuy giants, i'ke th\^)illag*ers 
of Rome; their appearance and ch^s>-'>.tgr n^uld bp mtlre Ifko 
that of the' modcipi Welsh, or of tliL^*TIWi French de- 
r- 3 cendants,‘small, alert, and dark-eyed, full H fire, but, though 
fierce at the first onset, .soon rohufl'ed, yet i^ith much 
perseverance in the long run. Their worship was conducted 
by Druids, like that of the Britons, and their dress was of 
fchecked material, formed into a loose coat and wide trousers. 
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The superior chiefs, who had had any dealing with Rome, 
would apeak a little Latin, and have a few Roman weapons 
as great improvements upon their own. Their fortifications 
were wonderfully strong. Trunks of trees ware laid on the 
ground at two feet apart, so that the cJepth of the wall was 
their full lengtA. Ov6r these another Dior of beams was 
laid crosswisg, .and. the space betweeri' was filled pp with 
earth, and thef outside faced with large stones; the building 
of earth and stone was carried up to some height, theI^ 
came another tier of timbers, crossed as before, ^nd this 
was ^epcjated agayi I'o a considerable height, the inner ends 
of the beams.being 4^stenod to a planking? within the wall, 
m tha^the rjhole was «f immctiise compactness. Fire could 
not damage the mineral part of the construction, nor the 
batteaing ram hurtf the wood, anefc the Rornlans had been - o-ften 
placed imgTO.'tt difficulties by these rude but adjojrable con¬ 
structions, within which the Gauls placed thdiriamilies and 
cattle, building huts for present shelter. Of late, some 
attempts had been made at copying the*»regular street's’and 
houses built round couj^s thatft'cre in use among the Romans, 
and Roman colonies had been 'established in various places, 
where veteran soldiers had received gi-ants of land on con¬ 
dition of keeping the natives in chock. A growing taste 
for arts and‘civilization was leading to Romans of inferior 
•classes settling them^lvos in other Gallic cities. 

** The first rising of the Gaul^ began by a qflarrel at the 
city we now call Orleans, ending in a massacre of all the 
Roimns there. The tiding!^ were spread through all the 
country by lo*id shouts, repeated from one to the otber by 
men stationed on»every hill, and thus, what had been done 
at Orleans at sunrise was known by nine at night ICO miles 
off among the mountains, which wore then the homes of 
a trilm called by the* Romans the Arverni, •^vho have left 
their name to the province of Auvergne. % 

.Here dwek a young chieftain, probably really called 
Feitreuir^^origh^or Man wj»d"Isllfeief of a hundred heads, 
krw^vitTO us by CSsaFajii^on of his name, as Vercingfttorix, 
a high-spirffeti My e ^ ^ f l^who keenly felt t\jo servitude of his 
country, and who,^n receiving thisse tidings, instantly called 
on his frigpds tq endeavour to shake off the yoke. His 
uncle, who feareci to provoke Roman vengeance, expelled 
him from the chief *bity, Gergovia, the remains of which 
may be traopd on the mountain still called Gergoie, about 
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six miles from Clermont; but he collected all the younger 
and more high-spirited men, forced a way into the city, 
and was proclaimed chief of hij tribe. All the neighbouring 
tribes joined in the leag ie against the common enemy, and 
tidings were brought? to Caesar that the whole country rot.nd 
the Loire was in state- of revolt. • v 

In tl^e 'heart of winter he hurried Ijack,, i^'jd took the 
Gauls- by surprise by crossing the snows that lay thick on 
the wild w'astc of the CebSina, which tte Arverni had 
ahyays considered as their impenetrable barrier throughout 
the wpiter. The towns quickly fell into Ijis hands, arjjd he 
was rapidly recovering all he had lost,j(when yercingetorix, 
collecting his chief supporters^’ repi-esautcd to th^m th^ theifc 
best hope rvonjd be in burning all the inhabited -places 
themselves and driving off *11 the cattle, then lying ii^wait 
to cut off the convoys of piovisions tlttft siiould- be sent 
to the enemy^and thus starving them into a retreat. Ho 
said that burning houses were indeed a grievous sight, but 
it wOald be still mow grievous to sec their wives and children 
dragged into captivity. To this all the allies agreed, and 
twent}^ towns in one district w-ere burnt in a single day; 
but when they came to the city of Avaricum, now called 
Bourges, the tribe of Bituriges, to whom it belonged, entreated 
on their knees not to be obliged to destroy the rfiost beautiful 
oity in the country, representing that, a^ it had a river on one 
side, and a fhorass everywhere else, except at a»very narro\^^ 
entrance, it might be easily held out ag!|inst the enemy, and 
to their entreaties Vercingetorix yielded, though much a^nst 
his own judgment. • 

Caesar laid siege to the place, but his army suffered severely 
frofh cold and hunger; they had no bread at all, and lived 
only on the cattle driven in from distant Adages, while Ver- 
cingetorix hovered round, cutting .ofTc their supplies. They 
however labourcd«diligcntly to raise a.mount against S wall 
of the town; but as fast^as they worked, the higher djd 
the Gauls within raise tiie stagq? of theirj“ampaK^and'for 
twenty-jive days there was a m<jrt„^av» defence^!,ut* at 
last the liomans ;pad« their cntrancOg wd- e fc fllghtered all 
they found there, except 800, who escamd to the camp of 
Vercingetorix. He was not disconcerted ly this loss, which 
he had always expected, but sheltered and clothed the fugitives, 
and raised a great bod^ of archers aftd of horsemen, with 
whom he returned to his own territory in Auveijgne. There 
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was much fighting around the city of Gergovia; bfit at 
length,lowing to the revolt of the -^dui, another Gallic tribe, 
Caesar was forced to retreat, 8ver the Loire; and the wild 
peaks of volcanic Auvergne were f?ee again. 

But no gallant resolution could lon^ prevail against the 
ever-advancing •power *of Rome, *id ai’length the Gauls 
were driven*iuto Uieir fortified camp *at Alesia, 'n<>w called 
Alise*, a city‘standing on a high hill, with two rivers' flow¬ 
ing round its base, and a plain in fiont about three miles 
wrae. Everywhere else it was circled in by high hills, and 
herck Cassjr resolyetf to shut these brave men in and bring 
them to bajj. He^ai^scd his men to llCgin that mighty 
^'steiifc of earthworks* by wMch the Romans carried on 
their attacks, compassing their victim rpund on every side 
withw. deadly slo^uiess and surfness, by those broad ditches 
and terfccpd* raSparts that everywhere mark,^here their 
foot of iron has trod. Eleven miles rounuaid this huge 
rampart extend, strengthened by three-and-twenty redoubts, 
or places of defence, whore a watch W»vs continually^ kept. 
Before the lines wert^ compibte, Vercingetorix brought out 
his cavalry, and gave battle,‘at one time with* a hope of 
success; but the enemy were too strong for him, and his 
horsemen were driven into the camp. He then resolved 
to send hoifle all of these, since they could be of no use 
' in the camp, and hail better escape before the ditch should 
^ave shut them in on every sjcle. He charged them to go 
to their several tribes and endcjfvour to assemble all the 
figMng men to*comc to his rescue; foi; if he were not 
speedily succoured, ho and 80,000 of the bravest \if the 
Gauls must fall "into the hands of the Romans, since he 
had only corn fo^ thirty days, even with the utmost saving. 

Having thus onhortcd them, he took leave of them, and 
sent Jhem away at nilie ^.t night, so that thefy' might escape 
in the dark where tl^ Roman trench had»not yet extended. 
Tihen ho ^sfftibuted the cattlo^jajjong his men, but retained 
thS cbrjy himsel^ serving J^^utwith the utmost caution. 
'Hfe ■•^l^ans ouftid^^Jelpfied their camp wijh a- -double 
•ditch, one *oT'theiy lull of water, behindi which was a bank 
twelve feet highXwith stakes forked like the hbrns of a- 
Th(^ sp acelbetween the ditches was filled with pits, 
and scattered with iron caltrops or hooked spikes. All 
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thisowas against the garrison, to prevent them from break¬ 
ing out; and outside the camp he made another,/line of 
ditches and ramparts against; the Gauls who might be com- ^ 
ing to the rescue. n 

The other tribes 'were not deaf to the summons of their 
friends, but assem'olcd in large numbers, i nd just as the 
besicgeij had exhausted their provision!?,, an aj;my was seen 
on the hills heyond the camp. Their commander was Ver- 
gosillaunus (most pi’obably i^earsaighan, the Man of the 
Stiindard), a near kinsman of Vercingetorix; and all that 
bravery could do, they did to break through the defences 
of the camp frOsi outside, while withjvi, Vercingttorix and 
his 80,000 tried to fill up Uhe ditches, and fofce th^ir w*^' 
out to meet t}ieir friends. But Cassar himself commanded 
the'fiomans, who were con,fdent in his fortunes, and,yaised 
a shout o,{^ecstasy wherever they behcld''hisnthirv marked, 
eagle face aitQ purple robe, rushing on the enemy with a 
confidence of victory that did in fact render them invin¬ 
cible.' The Gatilse gave way, lost seventy-four of their 
standards, and Vcigosillaunus- himself was taken prisoner; 
and as fos the brave garrison within Alesia, they were but 
like so many flics struggling in v;un within the enormous 
web that had been woven around them. Hope was gone, 
but the chief of the Arverni could yet do one‘thing for his 
fyountrymen—he cotdd offer up himse|f in order to obtain, 
better termS for them. ^ 

The next day he convened his comp,anions in arras, and 
told them that ho had ofily fought for thk freedom of^heir 
country, not to secure his private interest; and that now, 
since yield they must, he freely offered viimsolf to become 
a fictim for their safety, whether they should judge it best 
for themselves to appease the anger of V'ho conqueror by 
putting him to death themselves, or ivhethcr they preferred 
giving him up alive. * 

It was a piteous necessity, to have to sacrific» their noblest 
and bravest, who had left ihem^io gallantly durift^the long 
war;,,but they had little choice,^^gid couW only s6>»i>a6.c3- 
sengers to the caijip to offer to yielo'Vercingetorix as thp 
price of 'their safety. Caesar made it lAiown that he was 
willing to accept their submission, and drawing uj) his troops 
in battle array, with the Eagle standards around him, he 
watched the whole Gallic army maivh past him. First, 
Vercingetorix was placed as a prisoner in hi^i hands, and 
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then each man laid down sword, javelin, or b?w and awows, 
helmetj^ buckler and breastplate, in one mournful heap, and 
proceeded on his way, scarcely thankful that the generosity 
of their chieftain had purchased for them subjection rather 
th%n death. ' • 

Vercingetoriji hijnself had become tlf^ property of the 
groat man i^om w^om alone we kno^r of his db^s; who 
could perceive his generous spirit and high, qualities as a 
general, nay, \^o honoured the self-devotion by which he 
endeavoured to save his countrymen. Ho remained, in 
capt^vitj—six loyg^ears sped by—while Csesar passed the 
Eubicoiv*fought ouL his struggle for po^yfer at Rome, and 
^bdued Egypt, PomhS, and t^orthern Africa—and all the 
time tHe bravo Gaul remained closely watch®! and guarded, 
and ^ith no hope of seeing phe jagged peaks and -wild 
valleys §f hie otVn beautiful Auvergne. For did he, 
like every'other marked foe of Romo, kno1^ foi- what he 
was reserved, and no doubt he yielded himself in the full 
expectation of that fate which many a »an^ as brave ^ he, 
had escaped by self-djstructiffn. 

The day came at last. In‘July, B.c. 4.5, th» victorious 
Caesar had leisure to celebrate his victories in* four grand 
triumphs, all in one month, and that in honour of the con¬ 
quest of Gaitj came the first. The triumphal gate of Rome 
,was thrown wide op^m, every house was decked with han|f 
'i'ings of silk and tapestry, the, household images of every 
family, dressed wit^ fresh flowers, were placed in their 
porates, those of the gods stpod on the steps of the temples, 
and in marched the procession, the magistrates first iif their 
robes of office, a«d then the trumpeters. Next came the 
tokens of the victory—figures of the supposed gods of*the 
two great rivers^Rhine and Rhone, and even of the cap¬ 
tive Ocean, made in gold were carried along* with pictures 
frame's in citron wooj, snowing the scene* of the victory— 
the wild 'vrasto of the Cevennes. j^he steep peaks of Auvergne, 
th? mig^y camjy of Alesiay'nay,' there too would be the 
whitA^liifs of Dc#er, apAi^he struggle with the Britans on 
the beach.* Jlodels in wood and iwry.showed the forti¬ 
fications of Avari^m, and of many another city; ^nd here 
too were gjirpied t specimens of the olives and vines, and 
other curious plai\s of the newly won land; here was the 
breastplate of British*pearls that Caesar dedicated to Venus., 
A band of fcute-players followed, and then came the white 
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oxen that were to be sacrificed, their horns gilded and flowers 
hung round them, the sacrificing'priests with wreathod heads 
marching with them. Specimens of bears and wolves from 
the woMS awl mountrins came next in order, and after 
them waved for the last time the national ensigns of 4 ,the 
many tribes of Gaul. Once more Vercingetorix aud Ver- 
gosillaunitfe saw theii' own Arvernian standard,_,and marched 
behind it with the noblest of their clan: ouce more they 
■svore their native dress and 'vvell-tried armour. But chains 
were on their hands and feet, and the men who had fought 
so long and well for freedom, were the- c^jptive gazing-stock 
of Rome. Long, long was the line of chained Gauls of 
every tribe, before the four u nite hoi';sos appeared, all abreast, 
drawing the gilded car, in which stood a slight form in a 
purple robe, with the baW head and narrow temples en¬ 
circled with a wreath of l)ay, the thin cheeks tisited with 
vermilion, tne eager aquiline face and narrow lips gravely 
composed to Roman dignity, and the quick eye searching 
out w'hat impression! the display was making on the people. 
Over his head a slave held a"goldon crown, but whispered, 
“Remember that thou too .art a man.” And in following 
that old custom, how little did the victor know that, bay- 
crowned like himself, there followed close behind, in one 
of the chariots of the officers, the man whose' dagger-thrust 
avould, two years later, be answered by his dying word of 
reproach! The horsemen of the ;irmy followed, and thei, 
the legions, every spear wreathed, ever.v head crowned with 
bay, so that an evergreen grove might hfive seemed march¬ 
ing through the Roman streets, but for the war songs, and 
the wild jests, and ribald ballads that custom allowed the 
soldiers to shout out, often in pretended mockery of their 
own victorious general, the Imperator. .,. 

The victor'Climbed the Capitol stops, and laid his wreath 
of bay on Jupitsr’s knees, the white oxen were sacrificed, 
and the feast began by torchlight. Where i was the van¬ 
quished! He was led ti tliesolark prisoru vault tn> the side 
of the Capitoline hill, and thgre one sharp sw!!>i. ife-ust 
ended the gallant life, and long captivity. ■ •' 

It was no special cruelty in Julius Csevar. Every Roman 
triumph was stained by the slaughter .lof ••the most dis¬ 
tinguished captives, after the degradation of walking in 
chains had been undergone. He had spirit to appreciate 
’ Vercingetorix, but had not nobleness to spai'o him from 
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the ordinary fate. Yet we may doubt which,tin true ijforal' 
greatness, was the superior in that hour of triumph, the 
conqueA)!' who trod down all ^hat he might minister to his 
own glory, or the conquered^ who, when no ^resistance had 
availed, had voluntarily confronted snanjp and death in hopes 
toVin pardon |,nd safety for his gomradi^. 


WITHSTANDBSIG THE MONARCH IN HIS WRATH 

A.D. 389 

When a m»narch’^^p*ver is jjnchecked by his people, there 
i? only* One "to whom Re believes himself accountable; and 
if he have forgotten the dagger of Damoalos, "or if he be too 
high-if{)irited to r.ggard it, then*that Higher One alone can 
restrain ^lis fictions. And there have bec' ^rSles when 
princes have so broken the bounds of right, that no hope 
remains of recalling them to their duty save b}' the vojae of 
the ministers of God upon IJarth. Buf as* these ministers 
bear no charmed lifc,*and are .subjects themselves of the 
prince, such rebukes have been given at the utmost risk of 
liberty and life. 

Thus it ryas that though Nathan, unharmed, showed 
David his sin, and Elijah, the wondrous prophet of Gile;id^ 
Jjvas proteeted from ffezebel’s fury, when he demounced her 
and her husband Ahab for the idolatry of Baal and the 
murder of Nabotl^ yet no Divine»hand interposed to shield 
Zachifriah, the son of Jehoiada, the high priest, whgn he 
rebuked the apostjsy of his cousin, Jehoash, King of Judah, 
and was stoned to death by the ungrateful king’s command 
in that very temple court where Jehoiada and his armed 
Levites had encoimtered the savage usurping Athaliah, and 
won hftck the kingdom fer the child JehoasS. And when 
“in the spirit and pcftver of Elijah”, St. John the Baptist 
detiDunceji/he sin of Herod A^irV.-j; in marrying his brother 
Philip s w ife, he fl^ro the (c^equcnces to the utmost, when 
thrown inti^ prison and cSen beheaded to gratify’the rage of 
the vindictive woman. * C 

Since Scripture/Saints in the *age of miracles were not 
alwOTS shieMea frm the wrath of kings, Christian bishops 
could expect no s^c^l interposition in their favour, when 
they stood fiifth to stop the way of the sovereign’s passions, 

( 0348 ) 
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and, to proclai.n that the cause of mercy, purity, and truth is 
the cause of God. 

The first of these Christian bishops was Ambrose, the 
sainted prelatg of Milan,, It w’as indeed a Christian Emperor 
whom he opposed, ro other than the great Theodosius, ^but 
it was a new and'unheard-of thing ,for anyv voice to rebuke 
an Emperor of Home, a(!d Theodosius had proved himself 
a man of violent passions. 

> The fourth century was a bime when races and all sorts of 
shows v;ere the fashion, nay, literally the rage; for furipus 
quarrels used to arise among the spectators who took the 
part of one or' other of the competitors, and '.\h)ul6’ call 
themselves after their colouri;, the or the Greens. A 

favourite cliariot driver, who had excelled in these 'races at 
Thessalonica, was thrown ,'nto prison foi; some misdemean¬ 
our by Bqtheric, the Governor of Illyria,,ft]id 5 his ^J^sence so 
enraged tne Thessalonican mob, that they rose m tumult, 
and demanded his restoration. On being refused, they 
thre;; such a hail,of stones that the governor himself and 
some of his ofheers were slain. 

TheodOjsius might well bc„displeas'ed, but his rage passed 
all bounds. He was at Milan at the time, and at first 
Ambrose so worked on his feelings as to make him promise 
to temper justice with mercy; but afterwards /rosh accounts 
f)i the murder, together with the representations of his 
courtier Eiffinus, made him resolve riot to relent, and hr 
sent off messengers commanding that there should be a 
general slaughter of all ‘uhe race-going Ti,essalonicans,„since 
all were equally guilty of Botheric’s death. He took care 
that his horrible command should be kept a secret from 
Ambrose, and the first that the Bishop heard of it was the 
tidings that 7000 persons bad been killeq in the theatre, in 
a massacre lasting three hours! ,, 

There was no„saving these lives, but Ambrose felf it his 
duty to make the Emperor feel his sin, in hqpes of saving 
others. Besides, it was^TTl) 0 ><^nsistent with tn4» honour* of 
God „ to receive at his altar a'-^an re6^:lng with jjujaGent 
blood. The Bisl^op, .however, took time to ronsider; he 
went into the cohntry fo;^ a few days, %nd thence vrrote a 
letter to the Emperor, telling him that<th<is stained with 
crime, he could not be admitted to thfr Holy'Communion, 
.nor received into church. Still the Emper.or does not 
seem to have believed he could be really withstood by any 
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subject, and on Ambrose’s return, he foun(f the imjJbrial 
procession, lictors, guards, and all, escorting the Emperor 
as usual to the Basilica or fustice Hall, that had been 
turned into a church. ' • • 

Then to the door came thh Bishop aUd stood in the way, 
forbidding the (titrance,* and announcing &iat there, at least, 
sacrilege shoi^d^not ,be added to murder: * « 

“Nay,” said'the Emperor, “did not holy. King David 
commit both murder and adultery, yet was he not received 
again!” 

“ H you have sinifod like him, repent like him,” answered 
Ambros^ . 

^Theodosius "turned ifwiiy, troubled. He was great enough 
not to^urn nis anger against the Bishop; Le felt that he 
had fupned, and *hat the chastisement was merited, 'and 
he wcntjpack.to i?is palace weeping, and there °ri*nt eight 
months, attending to his duties of state, but too proud to 
go through the tokens of penitence that the discipline of 
the Church liad prescribed before a gr«it jinner couHJ be 
received back into the ^congregation of the faithful. Easter 
was the usual time for reconciling penitents, and* Ambrose 
was not inclined to show any respect of persons, or to 
excuse the Emperor from a penance he would have imposed 
on any offender. However, Kufinus could not believe in such 
(Jisregard, and thougltf, all would give way to the Emperor’s* 
i*vill. Christmas had come, but ^or one man at alilan there 
were no hymns, no ^houts of “glad tidings!” no midnight 
festiv»l, no rejoicifig that “to.us a Child is born; to us 
a Son is given”. The Basilica was thronged with*wor- 
ishippers and rar^ with their Amens, resounding like 
thunder, and their echoing song — the Te Deum — then 
their newest hym# of praise. But the lord of all those 
multitudes was alone «n ^is palace. He had not shown 
good \fill to man; he Jiad not learnt mercj»and peace from 
the Prince Peace; and the dear, was shut ujion him. He 
was "a resolute Spanish Eoro/\-i, a well-tried soldier, a man 
adwwtfixg in years, ^ut he .#ept, and wept bitterly. Bufinus 
fqund him «hus weeping. It must have, been strange to 
the courtier that his master did* not send his liCtors to 
carry the o^nding^ bishop to a dungeon, and give all his 
court favour to theVieretics, like the last empress who had 
reigned at Milan. 'Nay, he might even, like Julian the 
Apostate, ha^p altogether renounced that Christian faith 
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which could 'humble an emperor below the poorest of his 
subjects. , 

But Kufinus contented hifliself with urging the Emperor 
not to remain, at home' lamenting, but to endeavour again 
to obtain admissiofl into the'' chureh, assuring him paat 
the Bishop would’give'way. TheO'dosius'replied that he 
did not expect it,’but yielded to the per,suasions, and 
KufiAus hastened on before to warn the Bishop of his 
'coming, and represented hotf inexpedient it was to offend 
him. 

“I warn you,” replied Ambrose, ‘“that I shad oppose 
his entrance, but if he chooses to turn his pwer into 
tyranny, I shall willingly le<: him s’ft'y me.” 

The Empercr did not try to enter the church, but sought 
Ambrose in an adjoining rbuilding, wbeie be entreated to 
be absokr-:;'! from his sin. 

“Beware,”' returned the Bishop, “of trampling on the 
laws of God.” 

respect tljero:” said the Emperor, “therefore I have 
not set foot in the church, but I ]>ray thee to deliver me 
from there bonds, and not' to close against me the door 
that the Lord hath opened to all who truly repent.” 

“What repentance have you shown for such a sin?” 
asked Ambrose. ' 

‘ “Appoint my penance,” said the Emperor, entirely sub¬ 
dued. 

And Ambrose caused him at once tp sign a decree that 
thirty days should always corpse betw'Cen a senteirce of • 
death and its execution. After this, Theodosius was allowed 
to come into the church, but only to <!he corner he had' 
sh'iinned all these eight months, till the “dull hard stone 
within him” had “melted”, to the spot appointed for the 
penitents. There, without his crows., his purple robe, and 
buskins, worked with golden eagles* all laid aside, ' he lay 
prostrate on the stones^ repeating the ve»s^ “ My soul 
cleaveth unto the dust;*qui'&en me, 0 Jjord, acoordiiig to 
thy • v'ord”. This was the pfbee that peniten't s ^ Miht^ ays 
occupied, and there -fasts and other disciplirte were algo 
appointed. When the due course had been gone through, 
probably at the next Easter, AmbroSJ, fe. ^his Master’s 
name, pronounced the forgiveness of /Theodosius, and re¬ 
ceived him back to the full privileges'o; a Christian. When 
we look at the course of many anotl^r emjlhor, and see 
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how easily, where the power was irresponsible, justice 
became severity, and severity, bloodthirstiness, we see what 
Ambrose dared to meet, and frAn what he spared Theodosius 
and all the civilized world under Ifis sway. •Who can tell 
hdw many innocent lives hSve been sSvfd by that thirty 
days’ respite? ’ * • ^ • 

Pass over «early .700 years, and agam we find*^church 
door barred against a monarch. This time iu is not itnder 
the bright Italian sky, but un^er the grey fogs of the Baltic? 
sea? It is not the stately marble gateway of the Slilanase 
BasilicarJjjit the Ipw-arched, rough stone portal of the newly 
built cathedra] of Raskilde, ii^ Zealand, wliere, if a zigzag 
surrounds th« arch, itf^is a great effort of genius. The 
Danish king Swend, the nephew of the we|l-known Knut, 
stands* before it;‘a stern and •powerful man, fierce'and 
passionat*, ^ind with many a Danish axe at his ;«»mmand. 
Nay, only lately for a few rude jests, he caused some of his 
chief jarls to be slain without a trial. Half the counti^ is 
still pagan, and though the king liinisclf«is l^aptized, thbre is 
no certainty that, if th# Christian faith do not suit his taste, 
he may not join the heathen pal ty and return to the worship 
of Thor and Tyr, where deeds of blood would b5 not blame¬ 
worthy, but a passport to the rude joys of Valhall. Never¬ 
theless there *is a pastoral staff across the doorway, barring 
the way of the king, *ind that staff is held againjt him by an? 
Englishman, William, Bishop (4 Roskilde, the missionary 
who had convertec^ a. great part of Zealand, but who will not 
accept Christians who have not laid aside their sins. 

Ho confronts the king who has never been op*posed 
before. “Go bacS,” he says, “nor dare approach the altar 
of God—thou tvho art not a king but a murderer.” 

Some of the jaws seized their swords and axes, and were 
about^to strike the biShop away from the threshold, but he, 
without removing his* staff, bent his head? and bade them 
strike, saying*he was ready to die in the cause of God. But 
the"king*came tom better frame of mind, he called the jarls 
aAWtyf'iind returniijg hurabjy to his palace, took pff h**royal 
»obes, and*’came again barefoot and ir* sackcloth to the 
church door, where Bishop Willicftn met him, tool^ him by 
the hand, hru the kiss of peace, and led him to the 
penitents’ place. Mter three days he was absolved, and for 
the rest of Ais lifa the bishop and the king lived in tho» 
closest frienebhip, Jo much so that William always prayed 
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that^even in death he might not be divided from his friend. 
The prayer was granted. The two died almost' at the 
same time, and were buried' together in the cathedral at 
Eoskilde, where the onJ had taught and the other learnt 
the great lesson of mercy. 


THE LAST FIGHT IN THE COLISHUGM 

A.D. 404 

As the Eomans grew prouder and rfi6re fond o' pleasure, i.o 
one could hope to please them who did not give them sports 
and entertainments. Whcid'any person wished to be dected 
to any office, it was a matter of course ihat Le should 

compliment his fellow citizens by exhibitions of the kind 
they loved, and when the common people were discon- 
tentcu, their cry w..s that they wanted panem ac Circenses, 
“bread and sports”, the oidy thing", they c.ared for. In 
most places where there has' been a large Eoman colony, 
remains can'be seen of the amphitheatres, where the citizens 
were wont to assemble for those diversions. Sometimes 
these are stages of circular galleries of seats hewn out of 
•„he hillside, where rows of spectators-might sit one above 
the other, all looking dowr on a broad, flat space in the 
centre, under their feet, where the renresentations took 
place. Sometimes, when the country was flat, or if^'was 
easier to build than to excavate, the amphitheatre was raised 
above ground, rising up to a considcrable'’height. 

I'he grandest and most renowned of all these amphi¬ 
theatres is the Colisaeum at Eome. It 4.‘as built by Ves¬ 
pasian and hfe son Titus, the conquerors of Jerusalem, in 
a valley in the midst of the seven hills of Eome. The 
captive Jews were forced to. labour at it; andth-! materials, 
granite outside, and softer traVertine sto“o within" are so 
solid fevid sf) admirably built, thUt still at the end oT^i§h- 
teen centuries it •■has' scarcely even become il ruin, but 
remains 6ne of the greatest wonders of Eome. 

Five acres of ground wore enclosed 4yith^T<;he oval of 
its outer wall, which outside rises perpfjndi'eularly in tiers 
sif arches one above the other. Within" (he galhVies of seats 
projected forwards, each tier coming rfit farnbeyond the 
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one above it, so that between the lowest and fhe outer wall 
there was room for a groat space of chambers, passages, 
and vaults around the central’space called the arena, from 
the arena, or sand, with whi^h it v»s strewn* 

When the Roman Empei{)rs grew feyr vain and luxu¬ 
rious, they usecf to haVe this sand made* ornamental with 
metallic filinp, yernvilion, and oven powdered preciduj stones; 
but it was thought better taste to use the scrapings‘of a 
soft white* ston*, which, v'hAi thickly strewn, made thff 
whole arena look as if covered with untrodden snow. ’Aroujid 
the bprde,f|Of this ^p-fee flowed a stream of fresh water. Then 
came a straigjit wa\ rising to a considci^jle height, and 
surmounted by a brba}i*platfofm, on which stood a throne 
for the Emperor, curule chairs of i^ry and gold for the 
chief «iagistrates ‘and senators,# and seats for the vestal 
virgins, abcA'e wore galleries for the equcstrfi*n order, 

the gi-eat mass of those who considered themselves as of 
gentle sUtion, though not of the highest rank; farther up, 
and thefefore farther back, w'ere the g#llery5s belongiftg to 
the freemen of Rome; .^nd tlfese wei-e again surmounted Ijy 
another plain wall with a ])hitform at the top, v*here were 
places for the ladies, who w-^re not (except the vestal virgins) 
allowed to look on nearer, because of the unclothed state of 
some of the ‘performers in the arena. Between the ladies’ 
(boxes, benches were«squoezed in where the lowest peoplo* 
'could seat themselves; and sojpc of these likewise found 
room in the two uppermost tiers (^f porticoes, where sailors, 
mochBnics, and persons in the service of the Colisceum had 
their post. Altogether, when full, this huge building held 
no less than 87,0®0 spectators. It had no roof; but when 
there was rain, or,if the sun was too hot, the sailors in the 
porticoes unfurled* awnings that ran along upon ropes, and 
forme^ a covering of*silk and gold tissue owr the whole. 
Purple was the favourite colour for t\m*velamen, or veil; 
bepause, wbca the sun shone through it, it cast such beau¬ 
tiful rosy tints c# the snowy arena and the white purple- 
ettetsd- togas of th^ Romani^citizons. , •* 

• Long daifs were spent from morning till ^veiling upon those 
galleries. The multitude who poftred in early woifld watch 
the great fligffitaries arrive and take their seats, greeting 
them either with sbouts of applause or hootings of dislike, 
according at they jv6re favourites or otherwise; and wheR, 
the Empero\ cam a/in to take his place under his canopy. 
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thei« was one loud acclamation, “Joy to thee, master of 
all, first of all, happiest of all. Victory to thee for ever!” 

When the Emperor had seated himself and given the signal, 
the sports began. Some Jmes a rope-dancing elephant would- 
begin the entertaiijmVnt, by mounting even to the summit' of 
the building and descending by a cord. Then a bear, dressed 
up as a Roman matron, would be carried alor g in a chair 
between porters, as ladies were wont to go abroad, and 
iinother bear, in a lawyer’s robe, would stand on his hind 
legs and go through the motions of pleading a cause. 'Or 
a lion came forth with a jewelled crowr on h^ herd, a 
diamond necklace round his neck, hi'- mane plaited with 
gold, and his claws gilded, and plsycd a hundreds pretty 
gentle antics with a lKa.ie hare that danced fearlessly within 
his grasp. Then in would Oonic twelve e’lephants, six'enales 
in the tij~<^ six females with the veil and pallium; tdicy took 
their places on couches around an ivory table, dined with 
great decorum, playfully sprinkled a little rosewater over 
the nearest spectator^, and then received more guests of their 
unwieldy kind, who arrived in ball dn^sscs, scattered flowers, 
and performed a dance. 

Sometimes water was let into the arena, a ship sailed in, 
and falling to pieces in the midst, sent a crowd of strange 
animals swimmitig in all directions. Sometimes the ground 
Upened, and^ trees came growing up«through it, bearing 
golden fruit. Or the beautiful old talc of Orpheus was 
acted: those trees would follow the harp and song of the 
musician; but—to make the whole paid complete—if’was 
no mere play, but real earnest, that the Orpheus of the 
piece fell a prey to live bears. 

Ror the ColisTOum had not been built for such harmless 
spectacles as those first described. The fierce Romans 
wanted to be excited and feel themselves strongly stirred; 
and, presently, tie doors of the pitsoand dens round the 
arena were thrown open, and absolutely savagS 'beasts were 
let loose upon one another—rhinoceroses eand tigers, bulls 
and lio-ss, leopards and wild boarS —while the people waRffled 
with savage curiosity tO see the various kinds of Jittack and 
defence; br, if the animals' were cowed or suUen, their ra^e 
would be worked up—red would be shoyn ^-fiiulls, white 
to boars, red-hot goads would be driveri into some, whips 
srould be lashed at others, till the wdrit of sliughter was 
fairly commenced, and gazed on with grcitdy ejfps, and ears 
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delighted, instead of horror-struck, by the roafs and howls 
of the r^)ble creatures whose courage was thus misused. 
Sometimes indeed, when some Specially strong or ferocious 
apimal had slain a whole heab of victims, tha cries of the 
people would deyee that it Should be Aimned loose in its 
native forest, and; amid ^outs of “A triumph!—a triumph!” 
the beast wouJd.prowl round the arena* upon the'c^casses 
of the slain vi(Aims. Almost incredible numbers of animals 
were imported for these cruel Sports, and the governors of 
distant provinces made it a duty to collect troops of lion^, 
elephajitstAfstriches, fcopards—the fiercer or the newer the 
creature the better—to be thua tortured to •frenzy, to make 
spoft in^the amphithedftw. However, there was daintiness 
joined with cruelty: the Romans diih^wot like the smell of 
blood, «though they enjoyed thoi sight of it, and all the 
solid stonework was pierced with tul)es, through wJach was 
conducted the steam of spices and saffron, boiled in wine, 
that the perfume might overpower the scent of slaughter 
below. 

Wild beasts tearing e,^h othbr to pieces might, one would 
think, satisfy any taste of horror; but the spectators needed 
even nobler game to be set before their favourite monsters 
—men were brought forward to confront them. Some 
of these word at first in full armour, and fought hard, 
^nerally with success^ and there was a revolving machine, a 
Something like a squirrel’s cagf, in which the boar was 
always climbing a^oij his enemy, ^nd then rolling over by 
his offn weight. Or hunters came, almost unarmed, and 
gaining the victory by swiftness and dexterity, throwftig a 
^iece of cloth ovet a lion’s head, or disconcerting him by 
putting their fist dqwn his throat. But it was not only skfll, 
but death, that tl» Romans loved to see; and condemned 
criminjj,ls and desertcri^woro reserved to feast t4ie lions, and 
to entertain the populace with their variou* kinds of death. 
Aujong the»» condemned was many a Christian martyr, 
who*witfiessed a e^ood confession before the savage-eyed 
miflTfeude around tne arona,«’and “ met the lion’s gory aane” 
with a calnd resolution and hopeful joy tjjat the lookers-on 
could not understand. To see a Christian die, with* upward 
gaze and hyjturt^ of joy on his tongue, was the most strange 
and unaccountable jight the Colisseum could offer, and it 
was therefort the c|<Acest, and reserved for the last of the\ 
spectacles inVvhich fthe brute creation had a part. 
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, The carcasses were dragged oft with hooks, and blood¬ 
stained sand was covered with a fresh clean layer, the 
perfume wafted in stronger clouds, and a procession came 
forward—tall,T well-mado men, j.n the prime of their strength. 
Some carried a s,word and a \asso, others, a trident anU a 
net; some were in .light armour, others in the full heavy 
equipmj^ni of a soldier; some on horseback, sowe in chariots, 
som6 on foot. They marched in, and made their obeisance 
ftio the Emperor; and with one voice their greeting sounded 
througK the building, Avc, Cmw, morituri te salutant! “Mail, 
Caesar, those about to die salute thee!” f.r ^ 

They were the gladiators—jthe swordsmen trained to fight 
to the death to amuse the' populanA!. They,, were usually 
slaves placed in sch««., of arms under the care of a master; 
but sometimes persons wwild voluntarily hire thewselves 
out to ^ht by way of a profession: ahd both Kiese, and 
such slave gladiators as did not die in the arena, would 
sometimes retire, and spend an old age of quiet; but there 
was dittle hopg of. this, for the Romans were not apt to 
have mercy on the fallen. 

Fights of all sorts took place—the light-armed soldier and 
the netsma'ii—the lasso and the javelin—the two heavy¬ 
armed warriors—all combinations of single combat, and 
sometimes a general meUe. ^Yhcn a gladiator wounded his 
adversary, he shouted to the spectati'rs. Hoc luihd! “ik 
has it!” and looked up to „know whether ho should kill or" 
spare. If the people hejd up their thunjb.s, the conquered 
was left to recover, if he could;.if they turned them doV.n, he 
was to die: and if he showed any reluctance to present his 
throat for the deathblow, there was a scOrnful shout. Recipe' 
fehum! “Receive the steel!” Many of .us must have seen 
casts of the most touching statue of the mounded man, that 
called forth the noble lines of ind.'gnAnt pity which, though 
so often repeated, cannot be passed Civer here:— 

“ I see before me the Gladiator lie; 

le^ns upon his hand—his'.nanly brow 
Consents to death, but conijuers agony. 

And his droop’d head links gradually low. 

And through his side the last drop.s, ebbin^low 
From the red gash, fall heavy one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder .shower; _ar i now 
The arena swims around him—he is'gt.ne 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed t^ie w'rejjeh who won. 
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“ He heard it, but he heeded not—his eye^ 

Were with his heart, and that was far away. 

'He reck’d not of the life*he lost, nor prize, 

But where his rude hi* by the Danube W, 

There wore his youngfbarbarians all at luay, 

There V|as their, Dacian mother—he^heir sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Jloinan holic^y.* 

All 4hi$i rush’d with his blood—Stiall he expire,. 

And unavenged? Arise ye Goths and glut you^ ire.” 

• * 

Sacred vestals, tender mothers, fat, good-huftionre/i 
senatoj;s„fi,y thougjit’it fair plaj?, and were equally pitiless 
in the strange ,frenzy ^or exciting scenes to **hich they gave 
thojnselvgs up^ when ti!*y nioiinted the stone stairs of the 
Colisaeum. Privileged persons would'^wien descend into the 
arena, examine th^ death agonic*, and taste the blood- of 
some speoiid^ sbrave victim ore the corpse was dra'-* forth 
at the death gate, that the frightful game might continue 
undisturbed and unencumbered. Gladiator shows were the 
great passion of Home, and popular fnf.’OU^ could hfirclly 
be gained except by p^inistenng to it. Even when the 
barbarians were beginning to clpse in on the Empire, hosts 
of brave men wore still kept for this slavish mimic warfare 
—sport to the beholders, but sad c.arncst to the actors. 

Christianity* worked its way upwards, and at last was 
professed by the Ejnperor on his throne. Persecution 
’’came to an end, and no more jnartyrs fed the boasts in 
the Colisasum. Thg Christian empej-ors endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent ,»iy more shows where .cruelty and death formed the 
chief interest and no truly religious person could eilfdure 
•the spectacle; but •custom and love of excitement prevailed 
even against the JCmperor. Mere tricks of beasts, hofte 
and chariot races,* or bloodless contests, were tame and 
dull, Recording to th# djsoased taste of Rc«ic; it was 
thought weiik and sentimental to object t» looking on at 
a death sc**!*; the Emperors were generally absent at 
Cons'bantiiioplc, an(i no one could get elected to any office 
untesi- he treated tSe citizeife to such a show as the's* best 
liked, with y little bloodshed and death to stir their feelings; 
and thus it went on for full a htmdred years aftm- Rome 
had, in nai»*^become a Christian city, and the same 
customs prevailed wherever there was an amphitheatre 
and pleasureJoving Wple. 

Meantime me enemies of Romo were coming nearer and 
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nea.’er, and ^daric, the great chief of the Goths, led his 
forces into Italy, and threatened the city itself. Honorius, 
the Emperor, was a cowardly, almost idiotical, boy; but 
his brave general, Stihcho, assembled his forces, met the 
Goths at Pollcnfia' (about t’,'enty-fivc miles from where 
Turin now stands),^ and gave them a complete defeat on 
the Eajtdr Day of the year 403. He p)irsu§d them into the 
mountains, and for that time saved Kome. In the joy of 
'the victory the Eoman senate invited th^ conqueror and 
his waM Honorius to enter the city in triumph, at'the 
opening of the new year, with the white steeds, nurple 
robes, and verAJlion cheeks.jWith which, of,old, victorious 
generals were welcomed at Korr.;. The (jhurc^es were 
visited instead of th„ Temple of Jupiter, and there was no 
murder of the captives; ,but Roman lloodthirstinsss was 
not yc*^, allaj'ed, and, after all the pioccsiion Jiad been 
completed, the Colisoeum shows commenced, innocently at 
first, with races on foot, on horseback, and in chariots; then 
followed a grand hunting of beasts turned loose in the 
arena; and next a sword dance. E-'t after the sword dance 
came the arraying of swordomcn, with no blunted weapons, 
but with sharp spears and swords—a gladiator combat in 
full earnest. The people, enchanted, apifiauded with shouts 
of ecstasy this gratification of their savage tastes. Suddenly, 
- however, there was an interruption. A rude, roughly robed 
man, bareheaded and barefo,oted, had sprung into the arena,' 
and, signing back the gjadiators, began ,(0 call aloud upon 
the people to cease from the, shedding of innocent ■ blood, 
and hot to requite God’s mercy in turning away the sword 
of the enemy by encouraging murder. Shouts, howls, eries, 
bi'hke in upon his words; this was no phice for preachings 
—the old customs of Kome should be,observed—“Back, 
old man!”—“On, gladiators!” Xhe gladiators thrusj, aside 
the meddler, ard rushed to the attack. He still stood 
between, holding them apart, striving in vai:. *o be heard. 
“Sedition! sedition!”—“Down with hi^G”—was the* cry; 
and the m^an in authority, Al/pius, tne prsefect, himself 
added his voice. The gladiators, enraged at interference 
with their vocation, cut'him down. Stones, or whatever 
came to hand, rained down upon him frito the furious 
people, and he perished in the midst oLthe arena! He lay 
dead, and then came the feeling of whftt had jbeen done. 

His dress showed that he was one i')f the/hermits who 
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vowed themselves to a holy life of prayer ai|d self-deiyal, 
and who were greatly reverenced, even by the most thougM- 
loss. ThS few who had previously seen him, told that he 
had come from the wilds oi Asia ^ on pilgri]jiage, to visit 
t'ntvshrines and keep his Chrij^traas at E<)nic—they knew he 
was a holy maf?—no more, and jit is ■^jiot even certain 
whether his ^name ^was Alymachns of- Telemackus. His 
spirit had beeij 'stirred by the sight of thousands flocjcing 
to see men slaughter one another, and in his simple-hearted, 
zoaL he had resmved to stop the cruelty or die. Me had 
died, but not in vain. His work was done. The shock bf 
such 8, ^eath befbre their eyes turned tlj* hearts of the 
pemle; they sitw the *v.-^kedne*s and cruelty to which they 
had blindly surrendered themselves; aBiL •'^e day when 
the hermit died iij the Colisauim there was never another 
fight 01 ^ladijtors.. Not merely at Rome, but in every 
province of •the Empire, the custom was utterly aoblished; 
and one habitual crime at least was wiped from the earth by 
the self-devotion of one humble, obscure, almost nanioless 
man. 


THE SHEPHERD GIRL OF NANTEREE 

A.D. 438 

Four hundred years of the Roman dominion had entirely 
tamed the once wildland independent Gauls. Everywhere, 
except in the moi^lands of Brittatiy, they had become as 
much like Romans themselves as they could accomplish; 
•they had Latin immes, spoke the Latin tongue, all their 
personages of higher rank were enrolled as Roman citizess, 
their (mief citiesj were colonies where the laws were 
administered by magistrates in the Roman iashion, and 
the h^ses, dress, and^ am’usements were tlm same as those 
of ^Italy. Titi greater part of the towns had been converted 
to Ghristianity, tljpugh some Paganism still lurked in the 
more- remote villages and njountainous districts. ^ 

, It was ujpn these civilized Gauls that the terrible attacks 
came frora^the wild nations who .poured •out of the centre 
and east of J&»ft)pe. The Franks came over the Rhine and 
its dependent rivers, and made furious attacks upon the 
peaceful plaias, whe'-^the Gauls had long lived in security, 
and reports V®re everywhere heard of villages harried by 
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wijfl horseml.n, with short double-headed battleaxes, and a 
horrible short pike, covered with iron and with several large 
hooks, like a gigantic artifirial minnow, and like ft fastened 
to a long ropp, so that /,he prt^y which it had grappled mighf 
be pulled up to tlrs owner. \Walled cities usually stop^d 
them, but every^ farm .or villa oufeidc wks stripped of its 
valuablesv set on Ifre, the cattle driven off, ^nd the more 
health^ inhabitants seized for slaves. ' . 

. It was during this state of things that a girl was born to 
a wealthy peasant at the village now called Nantcrre, about 
two miles from Lutetia, which was already a prosperous city, 
though not as *yet so entirelv the capjtal as it Was destined 
to become under the nameF of Piyris. She‘was christ^ed 
by an old Gallic ..jinme, probably Gwenfrewi, 6r White 
Stream, in Latin ‘ Genove^, but she is Jiest known^by the 
late French form of Genevieve. When ^he ^,as about seven 
years ofcl, two celebrated bishops passed through the village, 
Germanus, of Auxerre, and Lupus, of Troyes, who had been 
invited to Britain tjO dispute the false doctrine of Pelagius. 
All the inhabftants flocked Into tjic church to see them, 
pray witji them, and receive their blessing; and here the 
sweet childish devotion of Genevieve so struck Germanus, 
that he called her to him, talked to her, made her sit beside 
him at the feast, gave her his especial blessing, .and presented 
her with a copper modal wdth a cross engraven upon it. 
From that* time the little maiden aiwiiys deemed hersclL 
especially consecrated to tlih service of Heaven, but she still 
remained at home, daily keeping her father’s shea^, and 
spiniting their wool as she sat under the trees watching them, 
but always with a heart full of prayer. 

*After this St. Germanus proceeded to Britain, and there 
encouraged his converts to meet the heathen Piets at Maes 
Garmon, in Flintshire, whei e the exuk-ing shout of the white- 
robed catechumens turned to flight ^tho wild superStitious 
savages of the north—and the Hallelujah victpi^ was gained 
without a drop of bloodshed. He ngver lost . sight of 
Gene^vi^ve, the little maid wh^m he Ikid so early distin¬ 
guished fot her piety* ^ „ 

After,she lost her parents she went to live wuh her god¬ 
mother, and continued the same simple habf^Jeading a life 
of sincere devotion and strict self-denial, constant prayer, 
and much charity to her poorer neighbjjurs. « 

In the year 451 the whole of Gaul was^in the most 
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(freadful state of terror at the advance of AttiV, the sayjige 
chief of the Huns, who came from the banks of the Danvfle 
with a l)Ost of savages of hideous features, scarred and 
•disfigured to render them moBC friglj^ful. Th^ old enemies, 
Goths and the Franks, .seemed likg friends compared 
with these formiidable beings' whose cruel^es were said to 
be intolerable, and of whon* every ex.fggeratod otory was 
told that coufc^ add 'to the horrors of the miserable* people 
who lay in their path. Tiding* came that thk’“ Scourge of, 
God,”, as Attila 'called himself, had passed the Rhine, de¬ 
stroyed Tongres and JMetz, and was in full march for Paris. 
The vrfirte' country was in the utmost terjror. Everyone 
seized their most valuhlije possesions, and would have fled; 
but* Genovibve* placed herself on the„2.'3-Jy bridge across the 
Seine, and argued with them, assuring 'them in a strain 
that wSs afterward^ thought of as prophetic, that, if they 
would pr^,‘recent, and defend instead of abandoning their 
homes, God would protect them. They were at first almost 
ready to stone her for thus withstandii^ their panic,, but 
just then a priest arrived front Auxerre, with a present for 
Genevieve from St. Germanus, lyid they were thus/eminded 
of the high estimation in which he held her; they became 
ashamed of their violence, and she led them back to pray 
and to arm themselves. In a few days they heard that 
Attila had paused to besiege Orleans, and that Aetius, the 
,Roman general, hurrying from Italy, had united* his troops 
with those of the Goths and Ffanks, and given Attila so 
terrible a defeat at Clfalons that the* Huns were fairly driven 
out of Gaul. And hero it mu'St be mentioned that wheu the 
jiext year, 452, Atjila with his laurderous host came down 
into Italy, and after horrible devasation of all the northe»n 
provinces, came to* the gates of Rome, no one dared to 
meet him but one venerable Bishop, Leo, the.. Pope, who, 
when Vis flock were in transports of despair, went forth only 
accompanied ^b^ one ifiagistrate to meet the invader, and 
en(JBi^ou|; to turn his wrath aside. The savage Huns were 
struck jwith awe b/ithe fearless majesty of the unarrae,<J old 
man. They conducted him safely to Attila, who listened to 
hftn with r^pect, and promised n^t to lea/fl his people into 
Rome, provide^,* tribute should be paid to him. He then 
retreated, and, to the joy of all Europe, died on his way 
back to his native dojiinions. ^ 

But with gie Huns the danger and suffering of Europe 
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di«^ not end* The happy state described in the Prophets 
fiS “dwelling safely, with none to make them afraid”, was 
utterly unknown in Europe throughout the long break-up 
of the Roman Empire; and in a few more years the Franks 
were overrunning*- the bankJ of the Seine, and act*:^ly 
venturing to lay' siege to the Roman w^ils of Paris itself. 
The fortifications \t'ere strong enough, but hunger began to 
do rthe work of the besiegers, and the garrison, unwarlike 
and untrained, began to despair. But Genevitive’s courage 
and t'/ust never failed; and finding no warriors willing to 
run the risk of going beyond the walls to obtain food for 
the women aiKi children who were perishing afounu them, 
this brave shepherdess embarked alone in a’little boat,, and 
guiding it down tha* -atream, landed beyona the'" Frankish 
camp, and repairing to [he different Gallic cities, she im- 
ploretLthem to send succour to their- famishei^ brethren. 
She obtained complete success. Probably the Franks had 
no means of obstructing the passage of the river, so that a 
coAvoy of boats cpuld easily penetrate into the town, and at 
any rate they" looked upon 'Genevieve as something sacred 
and inspired whom they durst not touch; probably as one 
of the battle maids in whom their own myths taught them 
to believe. One account indeed says that, instead of going 
alone to obtain help, Genevieve placed herself at the head 
of a forage party, and that the mere sight of her inspired 
bearing caused them to be allowed to enter and return in» 
safety; but the boat version seems the more probable, since 
a single boat on the broad river wouki more easily' elude 
the enemy than a troop of Gauls pass through their array. 

But a city where all the valour res’ded in one woraar 
could not long hold out, and in another inroad, when 
Genevieve was absent, Paris was actitally seized by the 
Franks. Their leader, Hilperik, was absolutely afraid of 
what the mysteriously brave maiden might do to hiin, and 
commanded the gates of the city to be cawbilly guarded 
lest she should enter; but Genevi6ve learnt thai su;ne of 
the .fhief citizens were imprisoned, and that Hilperik in¬ 
tended their death, and nothing could withhold her from 
making, an effort®in their- behalf. The Franks Bad made up 
their minds to settle, and not to destroy.vj'hey were not 
burning and slaying indiscriminately, but while despising 
the Romans, as they called the Gauls,- for their cowardice, 
they were in awe of their superior civilization and knowledge 
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of arts. The country people had free access ito the city, 
and Genevieve in her homely gown and veil passed 
Hilperik’s ^guards without bein^ suspected of being more 
tlian an ordinary Gaulish villrso majjl; and tljus she fear- 
IdSs'y made her rray, even to^the old lioman halls, where 
the long-haired JHlperil* wa| holding hi.i wild carousal. 
Would that wo knew more of that intt!rview—one the 

most strikingever took place! We can only picture 
to ourselves the Roman tessellated pavement bestrewn with 
wine„ bones, and fragments of the barbai'ous revelry. fTher^ 
were untamed Franks,.their sunburnt hair tied up in a knot 
at the tc)f> of theii* heads, and Jailing dowr^Mike a horse’s 
tail, their faces'dose lhaj'on, except two huge moustaches, 
and*dress>>d in*tight leather garments.,,.wi^h swords at their 
wide belts. Some slept, some fe.jstod, some greased their 
long loScs, some Routed out tlioir favourite war.,,^songs 
around the isilfle, which was covered with the spoils of 
churches, and at their head sat the wild, long-haired chief¬ 
tain, who was a few years later driven ^way by his c»tii 
followers for his cxcesse.^—the* whole scene was all that 
was abhorrent to a pure, devout, and faithful nature, most 
full of terror to a woman. Yet there, in her strength, stood 


the peasant maiden, her heart full of trust and pity, her 
’looks full of the power that is given by fearlessness of 
them that can kill the body. What she said we do not 
^ribw —we only know that the barliarous Hilperik’was over- 
Wed; he trembled before the ei^ostulations of the brave 
woman, ^nd granted Jll'she asked—thb safety of his prisoners, 
and mercy to the terrified inhabitants. No wonder that’the 
people of Paris have.over since looked back to Genevifeve as 
their protectress, and that in after ages she had grown t# 
be the patron saint 6f the city. 

She lived to see tKe s(m of Hilperik, Chlodweh, or, as he 
was mo»e commonly called, Clovis, marry a phristian wife, 
Clotilda, and after a timS become a Christian. She saw the 
founflatipn.of the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, and of the two 
famous churches of St. Denys^and of St. Martin of To^jrs, 
and gave her full share to the first efforts for bridging the 
rudb and bloodthirsty conquerors io somi knowledge of 
Christian faith, ipwcy, and purity. After a life of constant 
prayer and charity she died, three months after King Clovis, 
in the year 612|the eigl^y-ninth of her age.* 

•Perhaps the exploits of the Maid of Orleans were the most like those 
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The Franks had. fully gainjd possession of all the north 
of Grul, except Brittany. Chlodweh hafJ made them 
Christians ir. name, but they still remained ■ horribly savage 
—and the life of the Gifuls under them was wretched. 
The Burgundians and Visigoths who had peopled the 
southein and jiastern provinces were far from being equally 
violent. They had cnteredj'on their, settlements on triendly 
terms, and even showed consideraWe respect' for the Kqman- 
Gallic senators, SfJSg’ittrate.s, and higher clergy, who all 
remained unmolested in •■their dignitiee- and riches. Thus 
it waB- that Gregory, Bishop of Langres, w.>s a ipan of high 
rank and consideration in the Burgundian kingdom, whence 
tlje Christian Queen Clotilda had come; and oven after 
th6 Burgundians •-had been, subdued by the four sons of 
Chlodweh, he continued a rich aKd prosperous man. 

After" one of the msMy quarrels and reconciliations 
between these fierce brethren, there was an exchange of 
hostages for the observance of the terms of the treaty. 
These were not taken from among the Franks, who were 
too prou(;l to submit to captivity,, but from among the 
Gaulish nobles, a much, more convenient arrangement tc, 
the Frankish kings, who cared for the life of a “Koman’ 
inf^itcly less than even fov the life' of a Frank Thus, 
many young men of senatorial families were exchanged 
between the domains of Theodrik tft the south, and of 
Hildebert to the northward, and quartered among Frankish 
chiefs, with whom at first they had nolhing more to endure 
than the ffiscomfort of living as gwests with such rude and 
coarse barbarians. But ere long fresh quarrels bVoke out 
between Theodrik and Hildebert, and ttke unfortunate 
hostages were at once turned into sl?-vcs. Some >«£ them 
rat^ away if they were near the frontifi'r, but Bishop Gregory 
was in the utnysst anxiety about his young nmhew Attqlus, 
who had been last hbard of as being placed under the 

of Genevieve, but they are not here added to our c^lection of “Golden 
Deeds ”, because the Maid’s belief that she was directly inspired removes 
them from the ordinary class. Alas I the ?5nglish dip not treat her as 
Eilperik treated Genevieve. 
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charge of a Frank who lived between Travel and M5f^. 
The Bish^ sent emissaries to make secret enquiries, ilfid 
they brought word that the unfortunate youth had indeed 
^en reduced to slavery, and was maSe to keep his master’s 
herds of horses. ,^pon this • the uncle‘again sent oft' his 
messengers with presents* for Jhe rarfsom.of'Attalus^ but the 
Frank rejected them,, saying, “ One of .such high race can 
only be redeem^ for ten pounds weight of goid.” * 
This was beyond the Bishop’s means, and while Ije was 
considering how to raise the sum, the slaves wore all 
lamentiflg for theij young lord, to whom tl^ey were much 
attached, till opeyof •them, nsmied Leo, the cook to the 
householdj carae t^tho’^B^hop, saying to him, “If thou 
wilt give me leave to go, I will cleli^f ’iAp from captivity.” 
The Bishop replieck that he gave* free permission, and the 
slave set •if^fw Titves, and there watched anxioiK^y for 
an opportunity of gaining access to Attains; but though 
the poor young man—no longer daintily dressed, bathed, 
and perfumed, but ragged ajid squalid—might be Seen 
following his herds of h-ft’ses, he was too well watched for 
any communication to be held Vith him. Then Eeo went 
to a person, probably of Gallic birth, and said, “Come with 
me to this barbarian’s house, and there sell mo for a slave. 
Thou shalt h^e the money, I only ask thee to help me 
thus far.” « , 

' Both repaired to the Frank’s <ibode, the chief among a 
confused collection ^f. clay and tirnber huts intended for 
shelter during eating and sleeping. The Frank looked at 
the slave, and asked him what he could do. 

• “I can dress wh^ver is eaten at lordly tables,” replied 
Leo. “I am afraid,of no rival; I only tell thee the tru^ 
when I say that if €hou wouldst give a feast to the king, I 
could send it up in th^ neatest manner.” * 

“Ha!” said the barljarian, “the Sun’s day is coming— 
I stall invit(f «ay kinsmen and friends. Cook me such a 
dinnerts*may ama*^ them, and make them say, ‘We saw 
nothing better in the king’s touse.’” . * 

•“Let mo have plenty of poultry, anti I yill do according 
to my master’s bjdding,” returned Leo. 

Accordingly,-he was purchased for twelve gold pieces, and 
on the Sunday (as Bishop Gregory of Tours, who tells the 
story, explain! that th* barbarians called the Lord’s day) he 
produced a banquet after the most approved Roman fashion, 
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ir’ich to the surprise and delight of the Franks, who hed 
ne\er tasted such delicacies^, before,, and complime.nted their 
host upon them all the evening. Leo gradually became ^ 
great favourfoe, and vvbs placid in authority over the o^er 
slaves, to whom, he gave outi their daify, portions of broth 
and mes^t; but iron thfe first "he had not shown any recog¬ 
nition »Df Attains, and had signed to horn that they must be 
strangers to* one another. A whole year hJid passed away 
in thi? manner, when one clay Leo wandered, as if for pas¬ 
time, into the plain where Attains was watching the hCrses, 
and sitting doyn on the ground at some .paces off, .-o.ed with 
his back toward’s his young^master, so tbtit .they might not 
be seen talking together, he “This if the, tima for 

thoughts of homel^vl'hcn thou hast led the horses to the 
stable to-night, sleep iiot.r Be ready at‘"the first caH!” 

That, day the Frank lord was entertafningca .large number 
of guests, among them his daughter’s husband, a jovial young 
mijji, given to jesting. On going to rest he fancied he 
should be thirsty tit night, f nd called Leo to set a pitcher 
of hydroracl by his bedside. As'the slave was setting it 
down, ttte Frank looked slyly from under his eyelids, and said 
in joke, ‘‘Tell me, my father-in-law’s trusty man, wilt not 
thou some night take one of those horses, and run away 
to thine own home?” ' 

“Please, God, it is what I mean ."o do this very night,” 
answered the Gaul, so undauntedly that the Frank took it aS' 
a jest, and answered, “,I shall look out, then that thou dost 
not, carry off anything of mine,” and then Leo Ifeft him, 
both laughing. 

All were soon asleep, and the cook erSpt out to the stable, 
where Attains usually slept among tbe horses. He was 
broad awake now, and ready to saddle fiiie two swiftest; but 
he had noVeapon except a small iSnce, so Leo bolc^ly went 
back to his master’s sleeping hut, acid took down his sword 
and shield, but not without awaking him en<;i%h to ask.who 
was moving. “ It is I—Leo,” was ^ke answer| have 
beefi to call Attains to take out the horses early. He sleeps 
as hard as a d|^unkfird.” The Frank went te^ sleep again, 
quite satisfied, and Leo, carrying out tj^e weapons, soon 
made Attains feel like a free man and a noble once more. 
They passed unseen out of the enclosure, mounted their 
horses, and rode along the great Roman roefl from Trfeves 
as far as the Meuse, but they found the bridge guarded, and 
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Ti^re obliged to wait till night, when they casi^ their hoft£s 
loose and swam the river, supporting themselves on bof>TOS 
jthat they'tound on the bank. They had as yet had no food 
since the supper at their master’s, aial were thankful to find 
a pium tree in thf>i*!frood, with, fruit, to rtJfrgsh them in some 
degree, before they lay down If or the nijjht.* The next mor¬ 
ning they w«it, on jn the direction ^ Rheims, *c%refully 
listening whether there were any sounds behuid, until* on 
the broad hard-^^aved causewity, they actually heard the 
tranfpling of horses. Happily a bush was near, diehind 
which Jjjey Client,, vifith their naked swords before them, 
and here the ru^re fsctually l.Mted for a few moments to 
arr.'Hige their »Barrw»e. »l!y(en and horses were both those 
they feared, and they trcinl5ted“Tt one saj^ “Woe 

is me that those r«gues have majie oft', and have not been 
caught! i)n salvation, if I catch them, I will hiwe one 
hung and tlie other chopped into little l)its!” It was no 
small comfort to hear the trot of the horses resumed, and 
soon dying away in the distanejp. That jamo night the •two 
faint, hungry, weary travellers, footsore and exhausted, came 
stumbling into Rheims, looking«about for some person still 
awake to tell them the way to the house of the Priest Paul, 
a friend of Attains’ uncle. They found it just as the chureb 
boll was ringing for matins, a sound that must have seemed 
v^ry like home to theje members of an episcopal household. 
They knocked, and in the morngig twilight met the Priest 
going to his earliest gunday morning service. 

Leo *told his young master’s name, and how they had 
escaped, and the Priest’s first exclamation was a stiSinge 
bne; “My dream if^true. This very night I saw two doves, 
one white and one black, who came and perched on illy 
hand.” • 

The good man was*overjoycd, but he scrupled to give 
them any food, as it 'Higs contrary to the Church’s rules for 
th^fast to be •broken before mass; but the travellers were 
half doad with huttger, and could only say, “The good 
Lord pardon us, for, saving fhc respect duo to IJis day, we 
must eat something, since this is the fourth day since we 
have touched bread or meat.” The Priest upon this gave 
them some breach and wine, and after hiding them carefully, 
went to church, hoping to avert suspicion; but their master 
was already Jt Rheinjs, making strict search for them, and* 
learning that Paul the Priest was a friend of the Bishop of 
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lifigres, he^ went to church, and there questioned hi'a 
clois-ely. But the Priest si^ceeded in guarding ^is secret, 
and though he incurred much danger, as the Sahc law waj 
very severe hgainst cdiicealert of runaway slaves, he kppt 
Attains and Leo fof two days till th,e seiifch was blown over, 
and theij' strength <was Testor^, so that they could proceed 
to Langres. There they were welcomed like ir.cn risen from 
the'dead; the Bishop wepj on the neck bf Attains, and 
was ready to receive Leo as a slave no mrore, but a friend 
avid deliverer. 

A few days, after Leo was solemnly ied -io the'..church. 
Every door was' set open as'a sign that ht/'njight henceforth 
go whithersoever he would. Bi.^b-op G;-'5goriiFj took him by 
the hand, and, ^STt'tVrlg iVe’iore the Archdeacon, declared 
that for the sake of the g#od services reffdered by his slave, 
Leo, lie set him free, and created him a ItomaR c;ti*Jn. 

Then the Archdeacon read a writing of manumission. 
“ Ayhatever is done according to the Koman law is irrevo¬ 
cable. According! to the (Constitution of the Emperor 
Constantine, of happy memory, aM the edict that declares 
that whosoever is manumitted in church, in the presence 
of the bishops, priests, and deacons, shall become a Eoman 
citizen under protection of the Church: from this day Leo 
becomes a membei’ of the city, free to go arid come where 
he will as ,if he had been born of fr«ve parents. From this 
day forward, he is exempt, from all subjection of servitude, 
of all duty of a freed-man, all bondo of clientship. He is 
and shall be free, with full and entire freedom, aftfl shall 
never cease to belong to the body of Koman citizens.” 

At the same time Leo was endowed" with lands, which 
raised him to the rank of what the Franks called a Roman 
proprietor—the highest reward in the ^Bishop’s power for 
the faithfuDdevotion that had incurre'd such dangers io order 
to rescue the yaung Attains from hia miserable bondage. 

Somewhat of the same kind of faithfulnsSs was shewn 
early in the nineteenth century by Iv^l<- Simonofi^ a“6oldier 
serv&nt belonging to Major ^ascambo, an officer in the 
Russian army, v^o Vvas made piisoner by onevof the wild 
tribes of the Caucasus.' But though the soldier’s attach¬ 
ment to his master was quite as brave and disinterested as 
that of the Gallic slave, yet he was far from being equally 
' blameless in the means he employed, and ft' his were a 
golden deed at all, it was mixed with much of iron. 
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JSIajor Kascambo, with a guard of fifty Gk»ssacks, w^s 
going 'to take the command of the Russian outpost/of 
Jiars, one* of the forts by which the Russian Czars have 
'*!,owly been carrying on_ the aggressive warfare that has 
nearly absorbed i’tfCC their vast dominioifc |ill the mountains 
between the Caspian ancl Blijok Seas, pnr his way he was 
set upon bysseyen Jiundred horsemen^ of the sa^a^e and 
independent tribe of Tchetchenges. There .was a sAiarp 
fight, more than* half his men Vere killed, and he with the* 
rest* made a rampart of the carcasses of their horsdfe, over 
which ..y}ey%»^re,ab?)ut to fire their last shots, when the 
Tchetchenges s. Russia^i deserter *^1 out to the 

Cossacks ^thatvthe/'^ouk'. let them all escape provided they 
would give up their officci'.*" KtlSL^oialj^on this came for¬ 
ward *id delivenid himself in'*) their‘hands; while-the 
remainde* (jf *bhe ei-oops galloped off. Ilia servant, Ivan, 
with a mule carrying his baggage, had been hidden in a 
ravine, and now, instead of retreating with the Cossacks, 
came to join his master. AO the baggage was, howeVer, 
instantly seized and Mvided among the Tchetchenges; 
nothing was left but a guitar,* which they threw *6cornfully 
to the Major. He would have let it lie, but dvan picked 
it up, and insisted on keeping it. “Why be dispirited?” 
he said; “She God of the Russians is groat, it is the 
interest of the robb^s to save you, they will do you no 
harm.” , * 

Scouts brought, \yord that the Russian outposts were 
alarmitl, and that troops viore assembling to rescue the 
officer. Upon this the seven hundred broke up into*small 
parties, leaving iJnly ten men on foot to conduct the 
prisoners, whom Jhey forced to take off their iron-shod 
boots and walk 6.arefoot over stones and thorns, till the 
Major was so exhausted that they were obliged to drag 
him by cords fastened to his bolt. • 

.After a (ftirible journey, the prisoners were placed in a 
remOre Village, whjre the Major had heavy ehains fastened 
to his hands and feet, and Another to his nock, with % huge 
block of oak as a clog at the other* end; they half-starved 
him, and made him sleep on the‘bare griund of the hut in 
which he was lodged. The hut belonged to a huge, fierce 
old man of sixty, named Ibrahim, whose son had been 
killed in a Skirmish,with the Russians. This man, togethw 
with his son’s widow, were continually trying to revenge 
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th^jifiselves on their captive. The only person who showed 
hiAyany kindness was his little grandson, a child of seven 
years old, called Mamet, Who often caressed ^lim, and 
brought him .food by ^,tealth. ^ Ivan was also in the sam^' 
hut, but less heavily ironed than'his ;»t;6ter, and able to 
attempt a few aldeviatiops for fiis wretch^ condition. An 
interpreter brought the Major a sheet of pap^>; and a reed 
pen,. ana commanded him to write to his 'friends that he 
jnight be ransomed for 10,000 roubles, b^it that, if the 
w^ole sum were not paid, he would bo put to death. ■ He 
obeyed, but he knew that his friends coulcL,.uot possibly 
rai.se such a suili,, and his onlj, hope wjjs iy- uie go\ ernment, 
which had once ransomed a colonel^y’hg(yliad'fallen into/he 
hands of the same " 

These Tchetcheriges professed to be ,,AIahometa 5 j,s, but 
their r^igion sat very loose upon them, and tjioy vfsre utter 
barbtirians. One piece of re.spect they paid 'the Major’s 
superior education was curious—they made him judge in 
all tfce disputes that arose. The houses in the village were 
hollowed out underground, and th<^ walls only raised three 
j3r four f^et, and tlien cot'wed by a flat roof, formed of 
beaten clay, ..where the inhabitants sj)ent much of their time. 
■Kascambo was every now and then brought, in all his 
chains, to the roof of the hut, which served as a tribunal 
whence he was expected to dispense justice. For instance,, 
a man had Commissioned his neighbour to pay five roubles 
.to a person in another vailcy, but the^ messenger’s horse 
having died by the way, a claim was set*^ up to the roiAles to 
make'up for it. Both parties collected all their friends, and 
a bloody quarrel was about to take places when they agreed ' 
to (j'efer the question to the prisoner, who was accordingly 
.set upon his judgment seat. 

'“Pray,” sjjjd he, “if. Instead of gicring you five roubles, 
your comrade ha,(I desired you to carry his greetings to his 
creditor, would not your horse have died all /ke samel” 

“ Most likely.” 

'‘Then what should you hawr done With the greetings? 
Should you"have kept ^them in compensation? My sentence 
is that j'ou give uack the roubles, and that yoSr comrade 
gives you ii greeting.” ' 

The whole assembly approved the deeision, and the man 
•only grumbled out, as he gave baek ^he mon^y, “ I knew 
1 should lose it, if that dog of a Christian meddled with it.” 
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this respect, however, did not avail t(f procure *!^ny 
bett^ usage for the unfortunjjte judge, ^Vhose health/was 
suffering‘severely under his privations. Ivan, however, had 
.recommended himself in the same way as Lao, by his per¬ 
fections as a coo-k^nd moreover he vs%s*a capital buffoon. 
His fetters were sometimes jtaken off tJiat he might divert 
the villager* by his dances and stnyige antics vjiile his 
master playec^ the guitar. Sometimes they .sang Rilssian 
songs together to the instiuiScnt, and on these occasions 
the* Major’s hands were released that he might play on it; 
but (jjjg da^\he, wa,s unfortunately heard ^ playing in his 
chains for his^oVm aoiusemeni!| and from Wiat time he was 
newer rejeased frofe5*Jiia*d'etters. 

In the course of a year,* '’lifil't'* urg^.itt letters had been 
sent; but no notke was taken ci them, and Ivan began to 
despair #f ^i(i from home, and set himself to work. His 
first step was to profess himself a Mahometan. He durst 
not tell his master till the deed was done, and then Kas- 
cambo was infinitely shockc<l| but thc.^act did not procure 
Ivan so much freedom he had hoped. He was, indeed, 
no longer in chains, but he was evidently distrusted, and 
was so closely watched, that the only way hi which he 
could communicate with his master was when they were 
set to sing together, when they chanted out question and 
answer in Russ, un^ispected, to the tune of their national 
airs. He was taken on an expedition against the Russians, 
and very nearly killed by the suspicious Tchetchenges on 
one sMe, and by the Cossacks on the other, as a deserter. 
He saved a young man of the tribe from drowning*; but 
’ though he thus eatned the friendship of the family, the rest 
of the villagers limited and dreaded him all the more, sihee 
he had not been# able to help proving himself a man of 
courage, instead of ihe feeble buffoon he Lad tried to 
appear. 

,Threo mc*itJis after this expedition, another took place; 
but 'iTau was nob^allowed even to know of it. He saw 
preparations making, but flothing rvas said to, him;* only 
^ne morning he found the village entirely deserted by all 
the youngfer men, and as he wandered round it, the aged 
ones would not** speak to him. A child told him that his 
father meant to kill him, and on the roof of her house 
stood the sJiter of the man he had saved, making signals 
of great terror, and pointing towards Russia. Home he 
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we'ht, and foifiid that, besides old Ibrahim, his master 
watched by a cVarrior, wh(j had been prevented by an 
intermitting fever from joining the expedition. ‘ He was 
convinced that if thor tribe returned unsuccessful, the, 
murder of both biibself and his mastet^^vas certain; but 
he resolved not to fly alone, and as he busied himself in 
preparing'"the meal, bo sung the burden, of a .Er ssiati ballad, 
interlhingled with words of encouragement for bis master:— 

Tlio time is come; 

Hai Luli! 

The time iS(Come, 

Hai Luli! * 

Our woe is at au^Art'd, 

"■HatramT' 

Or we dU at once ! 

Hai Luli! 

To-morrow, to-monow, 

Hai Luli I 

We are oil' L ^.a town, 

' Hai Luli 1*' ' 

For a fine, fine tofrn, 

Hai Lulfi 

But 1 name no names, 

Hai Luli! 

Courage, courage, master dear,, 

Hai Luli! 

Never, never, despair,* 

Hai Luii! 

Foi' the God of the Eiissians is great, 

Hai Luli! . 

Poor Kascambo, broken down, sick, ai»d despairing, only 
mattered, “ Do as you please, only hold ^your peace.’ 

Ivan’s cookery incited the additional!, guard to oat so 
much supper, that he brought on a‘ severe attack of his 
fever, and was obliged to go home but old Ibrahiln, in¬ 
stead of going to bed, sat down on a log of,wood opposite 
the prisoner, and seemed resolved to w£;Jch him all^ight. 
The womap and child went to “bed in fhc inner room, and 
Ivan signed to his master to take the guitar, and began tp 
dance. “The old Oman’s a.xe was in an open clipboard at 
the other end of the room, and after many gambols and 
contortions, during which the Major could hardly control 
fiis fingers to touch the strings, Ivan^ succeed»d in laying 
his hand upon it, just when the old man was bending over 
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to mend it. Then, as Ibrahim tJestred that *‘/he 
musi^hquld cease, he cut hifi down witn a single biow, 
{>n his own hearth. And the daughter-in-law coming out 
«to see what had happened, he sl8w her uflth the same 
weapon. And tiSen, ajas! ’n spite of* the commands, en¬ 
treaties, and cries of his mister, he dashed into the inner 
room, and Mled the sleeping child, lost it should ,^ive the 
alarm. Kascaftibo, utterly heljjJess to save, fell almost faint¬ 
ing upon the bloody floor, and did not cease to reproaclf 
Ivan, who ^as searching the old man’s pockets for the 
key the^Sstt^s, but it w^is not there,, nor anywhere 
else in the hijv^rul* the iions were so hfcavy that escape 
wai» impcssiblo in liicmf- Tya p at l ast knocked off ths -elog 
and the chains on the wrist' witti' the '^ixe, but he could 
not brank the ehaSns round the tegs, and could only fasten 
them as^lcv3c«as hl5 could to hinder them clanking.'* Then 
securing all the provisions he could carry, and putting his 
master into his military clwlr obtaining also a pistol jand 
dagger, they crept out, but;<^lit on the .direct road. If was 
February, and the groifiid was covered with snow. All 
night they walked easily, but dit noon the sun so Sbftened it 
that they sank in at every step, and the Major’s chains 
rendered each motion terrible labour. It was only on the 
second night'that Ivan, with his axe, succeeded in breaking 
through the fastenings, and by that time the ,^Iajor’s logs 
were so swollen and stiffened tkit he could not move with¬ 
out extreme pain.. Jlowovcr, ho was di'agged on through 
the vffid mountain paths, and then over the plains for 
several days more, till they were on the confines of another 
tribe of Tchetcheitgcs, Avho were overawed by Kussia, and 
in a sort of un\^^illing alliance. Here, however, a sharp 
storm, and a fall® into the water, completely finished Kas- 
cambg’s strength, and he sank down on the Snow, telling 
Ivan to go home and explain his fate, aftd give his last 
mess age to Hk mother. 

“Ir^ou perish •here,” said Ivan, “trust me, neither your 
mother nor mine will ever see me again.” . * 

• He cove'’ed his master with his cloak, gave him the pistol, 
and walked on,, to a hut, where” he fouftd a Tch’etchenge 
man, and told him that here was a means of obtaining 
two hundred roubles. He had only to shelter the Major 
as a guest lor threy days, whilst Ivan himself went on fb 
Mosdok, to proeijre the money, and bring back help for 
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hi^ ‘master. Vhe! man was full of suspicion, but 
vailiul, and Kasiiambo was farried into the village 'ftearly 
dying, and was very ill all the time of his servant’s absence., 
Ivan set off f<!tr the neatest llussian station, where he found, 
some of the Cossafkl who had been pres^ when the Major 
was taken. All chgarly lubscriped to raise the two hundred 
roubles,t-but the Colqjiel would not let .-Ivan g«> back alone, 
as hb had engaged to do, and sent a guarfi of Cossacks. 
This had nearly been fatal to the Major, for as soon as his 
host saw the lances, he suspected treachery, and dragging 
his poor sick gijest to the roo^ of the h'oiue, ^fe^Aicd Jiim up 
to a stake, and 'stood over nim with m t^jcol, shouting to 
Ivar, “If you come nearer, I shiillj^lov^nis b-ains,out, ♦.nd 
I have fifty cartridges nfoxe'itii' my enemies, and the traitor 
who leads them.” 

“Nc«. traitor!” cried Ivan. “Here ire the,roubles. I 
have kept my word!” 

“Let the Cossacks go bacl^ or I shall fire.” 

I^ascambo himself begged »'ic officer to retire, and Ivan 
went back with the detachment, artd returned alone. Even 
then the Suspicions host madh him count out the roubles at 
a hundred paces from the house, and at once ordered him 
out of sight; but then went up to the roof, and asked the 
Major’s pardon for all this rough usage. 

“I shall ^nly recollect that you weye my host, and kept 
your word,” said Kascambo», 

In a few hours more, Kascaml )0 wa^ in safety among his 
brother officers. Ivan was made a non-commissioned^fficer, 
and some months after was seen by the traveller who told 
the story, whistling the air of Ilai Lull at*his former master’s* 
weeding feast. He was e^'en then scarcely twenty years old, 
and peculiarly quiet and soft in manners* 


THE BATTLE OF THE BLA\5kWATER 

991 

In the evil days of King Ethelred the Unready, when the 
teaching of good King Alfred was fast fading away from the 
ihinds of his descendants, and self-indulgence •'was ruining 
the bold and hardy habits of the English, the fleet was 
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to fall into decay, and Danish ship* a^ain ventwr^d 
t^apjlpar on the English coasts. I ^ 

The first Northmen who had*ravaged England came eager 
[tor blood and plunder, and hating Jhe sight 4»f a Christian 
church as an insnlf^tb their gods, Thomajid Odin; but the 
lapse of a hundred ye.^rs hfd in ^ome^ degree changed the 
temper of tl^ North; and tliough almost every yOung man 
thought it duc.tb his fame to have sailed forth as a sea iisvcr, 
yet the attacks pf these marauders might be bought oflT, amR 
provided they had treasure to show for their voyage, they 
were willin^^o spans the lives and lands of the people of 
the coasts they*\*isite/l. 

King EthcjjPed hjs cowardly, selfish Court were ^gall 
satisfied ’with this expcdieiiD,’'-r*i¥^'die *ax called Danegcld 
was hii^l upon tjae people, in ^rder tet raise a fund ■ for 
buying elf tlyj ensmy. But there were still in IJiigland 
men of nolder and truer hearts, who held that bribery was 
false policy, merel}'^ inviting jjje eneny to come again and 
again, and that the only course would be in disiving 

them back by English Aalour, and keeping the fleet in a 
condition to repel the “ Long .Serpent ” ships before the foe 
eould set foot upon the coast. 

Among those who held this opinion was Brythnoth, Earl 
of Essex. He was of partly Danish descent himself, but 

f iad become a thorough Englishman, and had long and faith- 
ully served the King and his father. He wa^ a friend to 
the clergy, a foupder of chur^ics and convents, and his 
manoi»house of Haclleigh was a home of hospitality and 
charity. It would probably be a sort of huge farmyard, full 
of great barn-like*buildings and sheds, all one story high; 
some of them serving for storehouses, and others for liv»ig- 
rooms and places f>f entertainment for his numerous servants 
and retainers, and for«the guests of all degrees w ho gath ered 
rouncf him as the ehief dispenser of justice jn his East-Siixbn 
ejyldom. V/Jien he heard the advice given and accepted 
that -tfe Danes stjmld be bribed, instead of being fought 
with, he made up his minck that he, at least, would 4ry to 
jaise up a nobler spirit, and, at the sacrifice of his own life, 
would sho^il'^ the effect of making a 'manful i»»tand against them. 

He made hiJ will, and placed it in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and then, retiring to Hadleigh, 
he provided' horses and arms, and caused all the young 
men in his earldoln to be trained in warlike exereises, 
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accQ.’’cling to (.the ^ood old English law, that every Hsan, 
should be provided with weapons and know the Xse^ 
therfi. ■ 

The Danes^sailed forth, in the year 991, with ninety#’ 
three vessels, the terrible “Long Sci^Aijts”, carved with' 
snakes’ heads at .‘the pryw', and the stern finished as the 
gilded tai-: of the reptile; and many a lesser ship, meant for 
carrying plunder. The Sea King, 01af(or Anlaif), was the 
leader; and as tidings came'that their sails had liecn seen 
upon tke North Sea, more earnest than ever rang outethe 
petition in the Litany, “From the fury of Northmen, 
good Lord, delrV,er us ”, (. ** 

..Sandwich and Ipswich made noijef'en^*^and were plun- 
derea; and the fie(;t theB^nibj'Li'ffSo the inoutti of the River 
Blackwater, as far^ as Ma|don, where thQ ravagers landed, 
and began to collect spoil. When, however, they came 
back to their ships, they found that the tfdc would not 
yet serve them to re-embarkj and upon the farther bank of 
the'i^iver liristled the spears oFk body of warriors, drawn up 
in battle arr.ay, but in numbers T.ar ry/erior to their own. 

Anlaff ,,sent a messenger, .over the wooden bridge that 
crossed the, river, to the Earl, who, he understood, com¬ 
manded this small army. The brave old man, his grey hair 
hanging down beneath his helmet, stood, sword in hand, at 
the head of his warriors. 

“ Lord Earl,” said the messenger, “ t come to bid thee to 
yield to us thy treasure, foV thy safety. Buy off the fight, 
and we will ratify a peace with gold.”' ' 

“Hear, 0 thou sailor!” was Brythnoth’s answer, “the 
reply of this people. Instead of Danegeltl, thou shalt have > 
from them the edge of the sword, and the point of the spear. 
Here stands an English Earl, who will ejefend his earldom 
and the lands of his King. Point c.nd edge shall judge 

bcovvocli US. ’ ^ « 

Back went the Dane with his message to An'aff, and the 
fight began around the bridge, where the^ Danes long-atroVe 
to foijce their way across, but imre alwUys driven back by 
the gallant East-Saxons. The tide had risen, and for somp 
time the two arraips only rhot at one another with bows and 
arrows; but when it ebbed, leaving the salt-toarches dry, the 
stout old Earl’s love of fair play overpowered his prudence, 
and he sent to offer the enemy a free passage, und an open 
field in which to measure their strength,. 
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numbers were too unequal; but thcs bj^tle was Ipng 
alMc^ody before the English could be overpowered. Bryoh- 
noth sTew'one of the chief Danish leaders with his own Ifand, 


tmt not without receiving a wound^ He wa^ still able to 
fight on, though ''rtsir^bbing strength %nd failing numbers. 
His hand was pierced liy a dart; but a 
side instant]jr withdrew it, 'and, faunching it hawk again, 
slew the foe ,who had aimed it Another ^ Dane,* seeing 
the, Karl faint ,and sinking, advanced to plunder him o{ 
his.ring and jewelled weapons; but he still had strength to 
lay the spdiil^ low ‘with his battleaxe. This was his last 
blow; ”he gatnj^d his strength for one ^ftt cheer to his 
bra^e men, and tib',> 3 , sinking on the ground, he looked 
heaven, 'Sxclaiming:'*‘1 tiia-.’'Lor;i of nations, ICrall 
the jo^s I have Renown on eartji. Noir, 0 mild Creator 1 
have I tj^e utmost ueed that Thou shouldst grant grace unto 
my soul, that* my spirit may speed to Thee with peace, 0 
King of angels! to pass into .jjiy keeping. I sue to Thee 
that Thou suffer not the r/,.fel spirits of hell to ve3{»my 
parting soul!” • ' * 

With these words ho died;,but an aged follower, of like 
spirit, stood over his corpse, and exhorted his feljows. “ Our 
spirit shall be the hardier, and our soul the greater, the 
fewer our iiivmbers become!” he cried. “Here lies our chief. 


the bravo, the good, the much-loved lord, who has blessed us 
with many a gift. Old as I am, I will not yield, but avenge 
his death, or lay ,me at his sffle. Shame befall him that 
thinks'*to fly from shch a field as this!” 

Nor did the English warriors fly. Night came down, at 
last, upon the bpttlofield, and saved the lives of the few 
survivors; but they were forced to leave the body of their 
lord, and the D&nes bore away with them his head as 
a trwhy, and with it, alas! ten thousand pounds of silver 
from* the King, who, in his sluggishness and" w owmoss, 
had left Br^thnoth to fight and die unaiaed for the cause 
of tbs»whole'*natjon. One of the retainers, a minstrel in 
the happy old days of Hidleigh, who had done hig part 
jnanfully in the battle, had heard these last gobdly sayings 
of his mtster, and, living on to peaceful days, .loved to 
rehearse them “to the sound of his harp, and dwell on the 
glories of one who could die, but not be defeated. 

Ere those* better days had come, another faithful-hearted 
Englishman had gj>f'en his life for his people. In the year 
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10^?, a huge array, called from their leader, “Thorjr^i^ 
Host”, were ovetrunning Kent, and besieging Cante^OuffT 
The Archbishop ^Ifeg was earnestly entreated to leave the 
city while ye*; there w^ time to escape; but he replied,'. 
“None but a hire'’ng would leaveflock in time of 
danger;” and he supported the resolution of the inhabitants, 
so that they held out the city for twenty days; and as the 
wild I Danes had very little chance against a well-walled 
town, they would probably hsve saved it, had not the gates 
bepn secretly opened to them by the traitorous Abbot. 
.iElfman, whom iElfeg had once himself'saved,, »'iien accused 
of treason befordthe King. ' 

'The Danes slaughtered all whom' th^y 'found in ,the 
streets,' and the Aj'chbis* ^"^^ ^" Mfids tried to keep him in 
the church, lest he*-should run upon his fate; but he broke 
from them, and, confronting the enemy, cried“Sparc 
the guiltless! Is there glory in shedding shch blood? 
Turn your wrath on me! J.t_vs I who have denounced your 
cruelty, have ransomed and Vs. 9 lad your captives.” The 
Danes seized upon him, and, after^-o had seen his cathedral 
burnt and his clergy slain, th.oy threw him into a dungeon, 
whence he was told he could only come forth upon the 
payment of a heavy ransom. 

His flock loved him, and would have striven to raise the 
sum; but, miserably used as they were by the enemy, and 
stripped by ‘the exactions of the DancS, he would not con¬ 
sent that they should be asked for a further contribution 
on his account. After seven months’ patience 'n his 
captivity, the Danish chiefs, who were then at Greenwich, 
desired him to be brought into their camp, where they had 
juS'* been holding a great fea.st. It was Easter Eve, and the 
quiet of that day of calm waiting was disturbed with their 
songs, and shouts of drunken revelry,'-as the chained Arch- 
bioiiiyp’ v^?ts led ^;o the open space whore the warriors sat 
and lay amid the remains of their rude repast. - The leader 
then told him that they had agreed to.let him off—f®r his 
own share with a much smaller payment than had been 
demanded, provided he would obtain a largesse for them 
from the King, hi'" master. 

“I am not the man,” he answered, “to pTrovide Christian 
flesh for Pagan wolves;” and when again they repeated the 
demand, “Gold I have none to offer you, sa'te the true 
wisdom of the knowledge of the living Gbd.” And he began. 
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^^jhe stood in the midst, to “ reason to th^m^of righte^i^- 
^o^H^mperance, and judgment to come”, i 

The^ w^re mad with rage %,nd drink. ^ The old nfan’s 
<«)ice was drowned with shouts of “Gold, Bi^op—give us 
‘gold!” The bones, cups that lay ^ound were hurled 
at him, and he fell to the ground, with tje cry, “0 Chief 
Shepherd, guard Thine owti chilrlrenV’ As lie partly 
raised himseff, axes Vere thrown at Mm; and, at*laat, a 
Dane, who haS begun to love and listen to him in his, 
captivity, deemed it mercy to give him a deathblow witji 
an axe. Tbj , English maintained that iElfeg had died to 
save hi .1 floclT” It^sm cruel extortion, and J^ftld him as a 
saint and martyr, keejTin" his death day (the 19th of Apt jJ^ 
as ^ holiday;• and \>fecn d''',Ti-,ij;,T,n Ajjjhbishop of*Uan- 
terbury (Lanfranc) disputed his right to be so esteemed, 
there wSs strong^ojjposition and” discontent. Indeed our 
own Pra 3 fer tBctok still retains his name, under the altered 
form of St. Alphegc; and .surely^o. one better merits to be 
remembered, for having lovr .j* his people far better hhan 
himself. 


GUZMAN EL BUENO 

1293 

• 

In the early times of Spanish liMtory, before the Moors had 
been expelled from tlso peninsula, or the blight of Western 
gold had enervated the nation, the old honour and loyalty 
j>f the Gothic race were high and pure, fostered by constant 
combats with a generous enemy. The Spanish Arabs wo»e 
indeed the flower of the Mahometan races, endowed with 
the vigour and hoiftur^of the desert tribes, yet capable of 
culture and civilization, excelling all other nations Oi. 
time in science and att, and almost the equals of their 
Chwstia^foes ii> the attributes of chivalry. Wars with them 
were a eonstant crltSide, consecrated in the minds of, the 
Spaniards as being in the cause of religion, and ydt in some 
d^ee free<J from savagery and .cruelty .by the fespect 
exacted by the hanourable character of th * enemy, and by 
the fact that the civilization and learning of the Christian 
kingdoms wer,f far more derived from the Moors than from* 
the kindred nations Q.f Europe. 

(0348) 8 
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l.Cy the c)t9se| of the thirteenth century, the Chris*^ an 
kin<!;doms of Qistille and Aragon were dcscendinf«»'^'\/m 
their mountain fastnesses, and spreading over .the lovely 
plains of the. south, Qyen to the Mediterranean coast, c.o 
one beautiful kI,oc.'ish city after ....other yielded to the 
persevering advMic^s of the childien of the Goths; and 
in 129j. the nephew of our own beloved Eloanpr of Castille, 
Sanfcho V called Et Bravo, ventured to invest the city of 
'•Tarifa. 

This was the western buttress of the gate of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the base of the northern Pillar of j,flereules, and 
esteemed one of the gates of Spain. Bv it five hundred 
previously had the Moorwh enemy first entered 
Spain at the snnYwons .Jidi'an, under their leader 

Tarif-abu-Zearah, whose ,nanie was bestowed upon it in 
remembrance of his landing there. The form of the 
ground is said to be like a broken punch bcwl, with the 
broken part towards th*"!: ^ea. The Moors had fortified 
the city with a smrounding J.jl and twenty-six towers, and 
had built a castle with a lighii,ouse on a small .adjacent 
island, called Isla Verde, which they h.ad connected with the 
city by a causeway. Their fortifications, always admirable, 
have existed ever since, and in 1811, another five hundred 
years after, were successfully defended against the French 
by a small force of British troops under the command of 
Colonel Hugh Gough, better known'in his old age as tne 
victor of Aliwal. The walls were then unable to support 
the weight of artillery, for which of course they had never 
been built, but were perfectly effective ag,ainst escalade. 

For six months King Sancho besieged Tarifa by land 
and sea, his fleet, hired from the Genoese, lying in 'the 
waters where the battle of Trafalgar^ was to be fought. 
The citY.,at length yielded under stress of famine, but the 
King teared that ho had no resources to enable him to 
keep it, and intended to dismantle and forsake it, when 
the Grand Master of the military order^of Oalatr<‘!,i’^a offered 
to wndertake the defence with his knights for one year, 
hoping that some other noble would come forward at the 
end of that tin<# and ti.ke the charge upon himself. 

He was not mistaken. The noble tvho made himself 
responsible for this post of danger was a Leonese knight 
of high distinction, by name Alonso Pere: de Guzman, 
already called El Bueno, or “The Good”, from the high 
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qm^ties he had manifested in the service bf the late Ribg, 
Dw^lonso VI, by whom he^ had always, stood wheij the 
presenP King, Don Sancho, was in rebellion. The offer was 
'4eadily accepted, and the wdiole (Juzman fiimily removed 
to Tarifa, with th^' exception of the flc^st son, who was 
in the train of the In’fant ^Dbn ^uan, the second son of 
the late Ki^, who,had always taken,,pai-t with ^i|i father 
against his buo'ther, and on Saneno’s accessk)n, contiliued 
his enmity, and,fled to Portnoi. * 

Taie King of Portugal, however, being requested by 
Sancho not "to pcrnlit him t(^ remain ther^ he proceeded 
to ofler his ser\^ices,to the King of Morocco, Yusuf-beq^ 
Yacjpub, for \vhom he imdertook to recover Tarifa, 
horse weTe granted Tb him fuf'-bhe pir^ose. The force 
would ^ave hcei^ most (lisprojiootioiiate for the attack of 
such a ciiy as Tarifoy Iwt Don Juan reckoned on meass that 
he had alrSacly found efficacious; when he had obtained 
the surrender of Zamora to hij^Srtttlfer by threatening to j)ut 
to death a child of the hub in command of the fortress. 

Therefore, after summoning d'arifa at the head of his 5000 
Moors, he led forth before thc*gates the boy who*iiad been 
confided to his care, and declared that unless the city were 
yielded instantly, Guzman should behold the death of his 
own son at his hand! Before, he had had to deal with a 


weak woman on a qiiostion of divided allegiaqpe. It was 
dlherwise here. The point wa^ whether the city should 
be made over to the enemies of the faith and country, 
whether* the plightetf wmrd of a loyal knight should be 
broken. The boy w'as held in the grasp of the cruel prince, 
•sti;etching out his hands and weeping as he saw his father 
upon the walls. Don Alonso’s eyes, we are told, filled with 
tears as he cast oii long, last look at his first-born, whom 
he might not s<ave except at the expense of his. '^’■nth and 
honour. , • 

The struggte jvas bitter, but he broke forth at last in these 
words:-4*1 did not#Jioget a son to be made use of against 
my country, but that he shrtild serve her against her * 1068 . 
Should Don Juan put him to death, he will but confer 
honour on mo, true life on ray sort, and chi himself "eternal 
shame in this wo^ld and everlasting wrath after death. So 
far am I from yielding this place or betraying my trust, that 
in case ho sh<>uld want a weapon for his cruel purpose, there* 
goes my knife!” 
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iRs cast thepkriife in his belt over the walls, and return .tl 
to tlje Castle w\iere, commanding his countenance, J'C'/.iit 
down to table with his wife. Loud shouts of horror and 
dismay almost instantly called him forth again. He waa 
told that Don Ju,m«'had been seer, ■tt^xit the boy’s throat 
in a transport of"b\.ind .cage; “I thought the enemy had 
broken ,in,” he calmly said, and went back agipn. 

THe Moors ^themselves were horrorstruck 'at the atrocitj' 
of their ally, and as the siege? was hopelesss,they gave it up; 
arKi Don Juan, afraid and ashamed to return to Morocco, 
wandered to the Court of Granada. *' • 

King Sancho was lying sick at Alcala Ac Henares when 
tfriS' tidings of the price of Guzman’s fidelity reached jjim. 
Touched to the dcxistlis o Mi ' i.'f heart he wrote a letter to his 
faithful subject, comparing., his sacrifice to ^that of AJxraham, 
confirR'jing to him the surname of Good, lamenting his own 
inability to come and offer his thanks and rcgi'ets, but en¬ 
treating Guzman’s prcse.iyt*»'’t Alcala. 

All the way thither, the pco'^c thronged to see the man 
true to his word at such a feariul cost. The Court was 
sent out 'to meet him, and the King, after embracing him, 
exclaimed, “ Here leai’ii, ye knights, what are exploits of 
virtue. Behold your model.” 

Lands and honours were heaped upon Alonso de Guzman, 
and they were not a mockery of his loss, for he had other 
sons to inherit them. He was the stauhch friend of Sancho's 
widow and son in a long and perilous minority, and died 
full of years and honours. The lands'granted to b-'m were 
those' of Medina Sidonia which lie between the Eivers Gua- 
diana and Guadalcpiivir, and they have ever since been h§ldr 
b^ his descendants, who still bear the honoured name of 
Guzman, witnessing that the man who gave the life of his 
§y|t-^rn y ithcr than break his faitb to the King has left 
a po^erity as noble and enduring as any family in Europe. 


FAITHFUL TILL DEATH 
1308 

One of the ladies most admired by the ancient Romans 
Vras Arria, the wife of Caecina Psetus, a Roman who was 
condemned by the Emperor Claudius'* to become his own 
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• eJj^tioner. Seeing him waver, his wife, wh* was resoi'jed 
to'"«&with him in death as iji life, took ,the dagger from 
his haira,'plunged it into her own breast, and with her last 
Strength hold it out to him, gaspiijg out, “It is not pain¬ 
ful, my Pjetus.” ' T.-», • , 

Such was heathen faithfulness eycn ^o death; and where 

the teaching of^ Chijstianity had not forbidden th(^ taking 

away of life Uy one’s own hand, perhaps wifely love eould 

not go higher. ,Yet Christian* women have endured a yet 
.more fearful ordeal to their tender affection, watchiflg, sup¬ 
porting, and finding Sinfailing fortitude to uphold the sufferer 
in agonies that nuist Ijave'lent their hearts. • * ^ 

Jiatalia wa^'the fair^'oung wife of Adrian, an ofEgfiiv-tit" 
NicotriSdfa, in the gffiuds of the Empc»or Galerius ivlaxi- 
mianus^ and on^' about twentyjcight j’ears old. Natalia 
was a QJiristi.^n, bu4 her husband remained a pagan* until, 
when ho wfis charged with the execution of some martyrs, 
their constancy, coupled witb..»<4i» testimony of his own 
wife’s virtues, triumphed ‘ ver his unbelief, and he»l;on- 
fessed himself likewise a Christian. He was thrown into 
prison, and sentenced to de.'nth, but he prevailed on his 
gaoler to permit him to Jeave the dungeon for«a time, that 
he might see his wife. The report came to Natalia that 
he was no lenger in prison, and she threw herself on the 
ground, lamenting aloud: “Now will men point at me, 
and say, “ Behold ^e wife o^ the coward and apostate, 
who, for fear of death, hath denied his God.” 

“01^ thou noble and strong-hearted woman,” said Adrian’s 
voice at the door, “ I bless God that I am not unworfhy of 
thee. Open the deor that I may bid thee farewell.” 

But this was not the last farewell, though he duly ^v^nt 
back to the prison; for when, the next day, he had been 
cruelly scourged and •tortured before the tribunal, Natalia, 
with her hair cut s]iort, and wearing tUe disguise bi a 
yguth, was •^gre to tend and,’ comfort him. She took him 
in her'Srms saying* “ Oh, light of mine eyes, and husband 
of mine heart, blessed art tBou, who art chosen po suffer for 
Christ’s sake.” • 

On the following day, the tyrant ordi^ed that ’Adrian’s 
limbs should be one by one struck off on a blacksmith’s 
anvil, and lastly his head. And still it was his wife who 
held him alld sustained him through all, and, ere the la«t 
stroke of the expoutioner, had received his last breath. 
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Shtf" took up Lne of the severed hands, kissed it, and jjl.’J^d- 
it iij her boson?, and escaping to Byzantium, the^^spfTnt 
her life in widowhood. 

Nor among< these devoted wives should we pass by GeK 
trude, the wife 0(1 liudolf, Bai-ai''v^TTJer Wart, a Swabian 
nobleman, who ?\'as tso ill-advispd as to join in a conspiracy 
of Jolmnri of Hap^burg, in 1308, agaiivst the Emperor, 
Albi'echt I, the son of the ^reat and good liudolf of llaps- 
*burg. t 

■•This'Johann was the son of the Emperor’s brother Eudolf, 
a brave knight, who had died young, and,Johann had been 
brought up by «a Baron called Walfher von Eschenbach, 
u'rd’k at nineteen years old, he wen! to, his urjcle to demand 
his father’s inheritance. Albiccht was a rude and uncouth 
man, and refused disdainSilly the demaitfl, wherei^ion the 
noblerten of the disputed territory sSirred ,np tie young 
prince to form a plot against him, all having evidently 
different views of the lcv’i’|^^'' to which they would proceed. 
Thi? was just at t^he time tllv.i. the Swiss, angry at the 
overweening and oppressive bchavio'ur of Allirecht’s governors, 
were firs# taking up arms to maintain that they owed no 
duty to hiili as Duke of Austiia,* but merely as Emperor 
of Germany. He set out on his way to chastise them as 
rebels, taking with him a consideralile train, 'of whom his 
nephew Johann was one. At Badcp, Johann, as a la^t 
experiment, again apjdied for his inheritance, but by way 
of answer, Albrecht, held out a wr-ea,th of flowers, telling 
him they better became his years than did the tares of 
government. He buist into tears, threw the wreath upon 
the ground, and fed his mind upon the*savage jiurpose of' 
lefting his uncle find out what he was fjt for. 

By and by, the party came to the brnks of the Keuss, 
wher e the»’e was no bridge, and only one single Ixjat to 
carry the wholes across. The first tp cross were the Em¬ 
peror with one attendant, besides his neph^v^'and four,of 
the secret partisans of Johann. AlbrccH’s son LedyAlild was 
left Co follow with the rest of* the suite, and the Emperor 
rode on towards the hills of his home, towards the Castle 
of Hapll?urg, whfre his father’s noble quajities had earned 
the reputation which was the cause of all the greatness of 
the line. Suddenly his nephew rode up to him, and while 
dne of the conspirators seized the bridle oi his horse, 
exclaimed, “Will you now restore m^inheritance 1” and 
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w^-’inded him in the neqk. The attendai^ fled; l)>sr 
'W«i^^^ho had never thought murder was to be a part 
of thewbeme, stood aghast, biJt the other‘two fell on^the 
'anhappy Albrecht, and each gave,him a rgortal wound, 
and then all five fl^^d ■•i»»4ifferent dir«cyons. The whole 
horrible affair took plaSc fulU'ki view ^f .Leopold and the 
army on th(^ other side of fhe river, and when il became 
possible for apy of" them to cross, fliey fojnid that* the 
Emperor had jujt expired, wiMi his head in the lap of ;i. 
pooB woman. • , 

The murderers e^aped into the Swiss mountains, ex¬ 
pecting shelter fhere: but thb stout, honeSt men of the 
cantons were resolved ,uot to have any connection .wj,^!/ 
assassins, * and'refusec^ to protect them.* Johann Blnisclf, 
after long and j,iiscrable wand(^'ings iif disguise, bitterly 
repented, owned his» crime to the Pope, and was rejpeived 
into a coifvofit; Eschenbach escaped, and lived fifteen 
years as a cowherd. The otho.wswall fell into the hands of 
the sons and daughters of Albrecht, and woeful was,"the 
revenge that was taken upon them, aiid upon their inno¬ 
cent families and retainers. * » 

That Leopold, who ha^l seen his father slaiu before his 
eyes, should have been deeply incensed, was not wonderful, 
and his eld^ brother Frederick, as Duke of Austria, was 
charged with the e.xecutiou of justice; but both brothers 
were horribly savage and violent in their •fwoccedings, 
and their sister Agnes surpassed them in her atrocious 
thirst ior vengeanc^ She was the wife of the King of 
Hungary, very clever and discerning, and also sin)posed 
’ to bo very religi(*is, but all better thoughts wore swept 
away by her furious passion. She had nearly strangied 
Eschenbach’s infant son with her own hands, when he 
was rescued from l»r by her own soldiers,, and when 
she f^as watching the beheading of sixtyjthree vas,sals of 
another of the murderers, she/ropeatedly exclaiTIled, Now 
I l)aths *in May d^y.” Once, indeed, she met with a stern 
rebuke. A hermit, for wh*ii she had offered to bi*ild a 
jonvent, answered her, “Woman, God is not served by 
shedding innocent blood and by.buildinu convenU out of 
the plunder of families, but by compassimi and forgiveness 
of injuries.” 

Rudolf v^n dor Wart received the horrible sentence sf 
being broken on the wheel. On his trial the Emperor’s 
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attendant deilared that Der Wart had attacked Alber^^th-' 
his .dagger, and. the cry, ‘j.How long will ye sugi^r'^is 
carrion to sit on horseback?” but he persisted fo the la^, 
that he had been taker' by surpris e by the murder. How-^ 
ever, there was «Tid’ mercy fo^.iuiffTand, by the express 
command of Quden.; Agnes, 1ift,er he had been bound upon 
one wheel, and his Jimbs broken by lujavy, bkws from the 
excAitioner, he was fastened to another wheel, which was 
‘set upon a pole, where ho was to linger out the remaining 
hours of his life. His young wife, Geitrude, who had ching 
to him througkall the trial, rj'as torn away, and carried off to 
the Castle of liJyburg; but she made her escape at dusk, 
arid-ionnd her way, as night came «n,^to the'..spot wher».hcr 
husband hung stiti liviTig ui'on the 'wheel. That night of 
agony was described in a ktlcr ascril'cd ta,Gertruda, herself. 
The guard left to watch lied at hef appijoach, nand she 
prayed beneath the scaflbid; and then, heaping some heavy 
logs of wood together, rvlfes'.V'le to climb up near enough to 
emVrace him and stroke back the hair from his face, whilst 
he entreated her to leave him, lest she should be found 
there, artd fall under the ‘cruel revenge of the Queen, 
telling her 'that thus it would be possible to increase his 
suffering. 

“ I will die with you,” she said, “ tis for 'that I came, 
and no po\vcr shall force me from you;” and she praye^l 
for the one mercy she lyipod for, speedy death for her 
husband. 

In Mrs. Hemans’ beautiful words— 

“ ‘ And bid me not depart,’ she fried, 

‘My lludolf, say not so; 

Tliis is no time to quit thy sid-o, 

Peace, peace, 1 cannot go! " 

Hath the world aught forSae to fear 
.Wtien death is on thy Ijrow? 

The world! win;,*; means it? Mine wdiere! 

I will not leave thee now. 

».»■* 

“ ‘ I have been with Vhee in thine hour 
Of gloiy and of bliss; 

Doubt not itu memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through i/iiS. 

And thou, mine honour’d love and true. 

Bear on, bear nobly on ; 

We have the blessed heaven in view. 

Whose rest shall soon be ^n.’” 
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v'ijjen day began to brefik, the guard returned, SMd 
Gerft'u'^ took down her stage of wood, and continued 
.kneeling^ sft the foot of the pole. Crowds of people came 
tJ look, among them the wife of one of the officials, whom 
Gertrude implored to IhtBPCrr'e that her*hiisband’s sufferings 
might be ended; but though^tASs might,ni3t be, some pitied 
her, and tried tp gi\;e her wine and confections, which she 
could not toudi. The priest came and exhorted Rudoff to 
confess the crim^, but with a ‘great effort he repeated his* 
fornler statement of innocence. * • 

A band of horsemen rode ,by. Among them was the 
young Prince Leopokk and his sister Agnes \erself, clad as^ 
a kMght. They were \wry angry at the compassion _showii 
by the crowd, and ^ter frightfully haiSSh language com¬ 
manded* that Gejtrude should b» dragged away; but ono 
of the n*bles jinteresded for her, and when she had* been 
carried away to a little distance her entreaties were heard, 
and she was allowed to breal<, ..'.W^ind come back to her 
husband. The priest blessed Gertrude- gave her his hand 
,and said, “Be faithful unto death, and God will give you 
the crown of life,” and she wirs no further molested. 

Night came on, and with it a stormy wind, whose howling 
mingled with the voice of her prayers, and whistled in the 
hair of the snfferer. One of the guard bro\ight her a cloak. 
Sjhe climbed on the wheel, and spread the coverjng over her 
husband’s limbs; then fetehed sjme water in her shoe, and 
moistened his lips wi^h it, sustaining him above all with her 
prayers'^ and exhortations to look to the joys beyond. He 
had ceased to try to send her away, and thanked her for the 
comfort she gave hfoi. And still she watched when morning 
came again, and nqon passed over her, and it was verging*to 
evening, when for* the last time he moved his head; and 
she raised herself so Ss to bo close to him. With a smile, 
he murmured, “ Gertrv.de, this is faithfulnes* till death,” and 
difd. She down to thaofe God for having^enabJad her 
to remSifi for that ki#t breath-/ 

“ While even as o’er a martyr’s grave 
She knelt on that sad ^pot, 

And,,weeping, blessed the God wSio gave 
Strength to forsake it not!” 

She foun(^ shelter in a convent at Basle, where she spent 
the rest of her life in a quiet round of prayer and good 
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woMcs; till tie time came when her widowed heart sj^ld 
find^its true res.t for ever. 


WHAT IS BETiH’EK THAr^ SLAYING A DKAGON 

1332 

The next story we have to* tell is so strange and wild, that 
ihw'ould seem better to befit the cloudy times when history 
had not yet been disentangl.ed from Yable, than the com¬ 
paratively clear «light of the fourteenth century. 

-It Jpok place in the island of LMiodes. This Greet, isle 
had become thc^home of the Knights of St. 'John, or 
Hospitallers, an order of ^-orn brethren \jho had (i,risen at 
the time of the Crusade.s. At first tWey ha^d be(«} merely 
monks, who kept open house for the reception’of the poor 
penniless pilgrims who ■. fi’is^jP.t Jerusalem in need of shelter, 
and' often of niusi^jg and healing. The good monks not 
only fed and housed them, but did their best to cure the 
many diseases that they woukl catch in the toilsome journey 
in that feveiish climate; and thus,.it has come to pass that 
the word hospithmi, which in Latin only means an inn, has, 
in modern languages, given birth, on the one hand, to hotel, 
or lodging house, on the other, to Iws'jriUil, or house of heaj,- 
ing. The Hospital at Jerijgalem was called after' St. John 
the Almoner, a charitalrle Bishop of old, and the brethren 
W'ere hospitalicrs. By and by, when the first CrusHde was 
over,' and there was a great need of warriors to maintain 
the Christian cause in Jerusalem, the Hospitallers thought' 
it*a pity that so many strong arms sl^uld be prevented 
from exerting themselves, by the laws# that forbade the 
clergy to .do battle, and they obtifcned permission^ from 
the Pope to be&ome warriors as well monks. They were 
thus -lyll in one—knights, priests, and nursej;*'their monas¬ 
teries were both castles and hrspitals; ^iwd the siclr*pilgrim 
or wounded Crusader was sure'of all the best tendance and 
medical care that the ‘times could afford, as well as of all 
tha ghostly comfort and Counsel that he mi^ght need, and, if 
ho recovered, he was escorted safely down to the seashore 
by a party strong enough to protect him from the hordes of 
A)bber Arabs. All this was for charity’s sake,*and without 
reward. Surely the constitution of the Order was as golden 
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Js badge—the eight-pointed cross—which *the bretlwen 
i. 'j'pund their neck. They^ wore it also in white over 
r siwuider upon a black mantle. And 'the knights *who 
been adreitted to the full honojirs of thc^ Order had a 
let surcoat, likewi3(?‘»i»ith the whiie ^cross, over their 
our. The whole brotherhJ)t)d yas pnder the command 
i Grand •Master,, who w*as elected in a chaptfei^ of all 
knights, and to whom all vowed to r(inder implicit 
lienee. » • 

k>od service in all their three capacities had bccfti doae 
the Order as long as the (Jrusaders were able to keep a 
.ing in the lioly ^/and; but they were driven back step 
Step, and last, in*1291, their last stronghold at Aefe 
taketl, after muefr desperate fightings and the remnant 
ho IJospitalicp sailed away t(s. the i.sl5 of Cyprus, where, 
ir a ifivf years, they recruited their forces, and, irwl307, 
tured thh island of Rhodes, which had been a nest of 
lek and Mahometan pirates, they remained, hoping 

a fresh Crusade to recover the Ho]y Sepulchre, arid in 
meantime fulfilling their old mission as the protectors 
nurses of the weak. AIV the Mediterraneanx Sea was 
sstod by corsairs from, the African coast and the Greek 
s, and these brave knights, becoming sailors as well as 
they had been before, placed their red flag with its 
ite cross at the masthead of many a gallant vessel that 
-rded the peaceful traveller, hynted down the cruel pirate, 
I brought home his Christian slave, rescued from labour- 
at ^he par, to the Hospital for rest and tendance. Or 
ir treasures were used in redeeming the captives ifl the 
ate cities. No Itnight of St. John might ofl'er any ransom 
himself save hij sword and scarf; but for the redemption 
their poor fello*!^ Christians their wealth was ready, and 
ny a captive was'Teleased from toiling in Algiers or 
poli, or still worse, J,rom rowing the pirat# vessels, chained 
the oar, iJb(yiveen the decksp and was rostor^ tO'dicalth 
I rohifi-ned to h*v friends,/lessing the day he had been 
lUght into the curving hi^bour of Rhodes, wRh the fine 
titled town of churches and monasteries. 

Some eighteen years after the‘'conque^ of Rhodes, the 
ole island^ was filled with dismay by me ravages of an 
)rmous cr^ture, living in a morass at the foot of Mount St. 
)phen, about two miles from the city of Rhodes. Tradition 
Is it a dragon, and whether it were a croc<^ile or a 
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serpent is m certain. There is reason to think tha^'fiie 
monsters of early creation wfre slow in becoming ex^n^, or 
it is' not impossible that either a crocodile or a pythw migb . 
have been brought over by storms or currents from AfricS, 
and have grown,.t« a more itj-'S.itRttTle size than usual in 
solitude among the .marshes‘ while Jhe island was changing 
owners, ‘The reptile, whatever' it might be, vivis the object 
of extreme dj'ead; it devoured sheep and cattle, when they 
came down to the water, and* even young slif.pherd boys were 
missing. And the pilgrimage to the Chapel of St. Stephen, 
on the hill above its lair, wa^ especially a service of danger, 
for pilgrims wore believed to be snap^jed up by the dragon 
before^ they could mount the hill, w , 

Several knight!3» had gone out to efftempt the destruction 
of the creature, bfit not ijne had returneej, and at,Jast the 
Grand Master, Helion dc Villeneuvo,#’forbade an^/ further 
attacks to be made. The dragon is said to have been 
covered with scales perfectly impenetrable either 

to hcTOWS or any cijjtting weajjon; and the severe loss that 
encounters with him had cost the Order, convinced the 
Grand Mister that he must "be let alone. 

However,-a young knight, named Dieudonn6 de Gozon, 
was by no means willing to ac(pucscc in the decree; perhaps, 
all the less because it came after he had once gone out in 
quest of the monster, but had returned, by his own cop- 
fession, without striking blow. lie requested leave of 
absence, and went home for a time to his father’s castle of 
Gozon, in Languedoc; and there he caused a modi4 of the 
monger to be made. He had observed that the scales did 
not protect the animal’s belly, though* it was almost im-* 
p()ssible to get a blow at it, owing to itf tremendous teeth, 
and the furious strokes of its Icrigth of .tail. He therefore 
caused this part of his model to be faado hollow, and filled 
with food, and obtaining two fierce yojing mastifi's, he trained 
them„-:t ’0 iiy at the under \idc of the mojiSter, while,he 
mounted his warhorse, and v.endcavoipwd to acAistom it 
likewise to, attack the strange ^shapc without swerving. 

When he thought the education of horse and dogs complete, 
he returned to Ehodes; “but fearing to be prevented from 
carrying out his^design, he did not land*at the city, but 
on a remote part of the coast, whence he made his way to 
the chapel of St. Stephen. There, after having recommended 
himself to, God, he left his two French squires, desiring them 
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• ^<r return home if ho were slain, hut to wat#h and eoinc 
to Imrv if he killed the dragoy, or were only hurt by it. 

^He thA rode down the hillside, and toi^ards the lijunt 
- Jl the dragon. It roused itself at Ijjs advancj, and at first 
he eharged it with his^fersf^ which iws^ perfectly useless 
against the scales. His horscb'wai^ cpii^ck* to perceive the 
difference between ^he true and the false monStyr, and 
started back, so that ho was forced to'leap to the gronnd; 
but the two dogs were more %taunch, and sprang at the. 
animal, whilst their master struck at it with his swotd, but 
still without reaching a vulnerajile part, and a blow from the 
tail had thrown liim c]pwn, and the dragon was turning upon 
him,»when the lnovemcni left the undefended belly eyiosed.'" 
Both mastiffs fastened'^n it at once, and knight, regain¬ 
ing hisject, tbryst his sword iig,o it. There was a death 
grapple, *and finally ■^the servants, coming down th^ hill, 
found their *kn*ght lying apparently dead under the carcass 
of the dragon. When they jjat'-aes^tticated him, taken oft 
his helmet, and sprinkled him with water, he recovorod,.?ind 
presently was led into the city amid t^ie ecstatic shouts of 
the whole populace, who conducted him in triumph to the 
palace of the Grand Master. 

We have seen how Titus Manlius was requited by his 
father for his broach of discipline. It was somewhat in the 
^ame manner that Helion de Villeneuvo received Dieudonne. 
We borrow Schiller’s* beautiful version of the conversation 
that took place, as the young knight, pale, with his black 
mantle ^enti his shining armour dinted, his scarlet surcoat 
stained with blood, came into the Knights’ Great Halt 
• 

“Severe and grave was the Master’s brow, ^ 

Quoth he, ‘ A hero bold art thou, 

By val9ur jt is that knights are known; 

• A valiant spirit hast thou .shown; 

But the fir^ duty of a knight, • 

, Now tell, who vows^r Christ to fight*^ - ^ 

• • Ana b(K.js the Crodr on his coat of mail.’ 

The li.steners all vufih fear grew pale, , 

While, bending lowly, spakf the knight,* 

* His cheeks with blushes burning, 

‘ He who the Cross woulS bear ai'^ht 
f Obedience must be learning.’ ” 

Even afte^ hearing the account of the conflict, the Grand 
Master did not abate his displeasure. 
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“ “My son, the spoiler cif the land 
Lies slain by thy victorious hand— 

Thon art tlic peojX'e’s god, bnt so 
Thou art beconio thine Order’s foe ; 

A’deadlier h e thine heart has bred 
Than,tits which byjjey ifShd is dead, 

That\jei;pcnt stillAne hearl defiling 
To ruin and to strife'beguiling. 

It is that spirit rash and bold, 

''That scorns the,baiids of order; 

Eages again.st them uncontrolled 
Till earth is in disorder. 

‘ ('cur-age by Saracens is sho-^-n. 

Submission is the Christuyi’s own ; • 

And 'ihere our Saviour, hij^. and holy, 

\Vandci"<-d a |nlgrim poor and lowly 
Dpon that ground with njystery ftaught^, 

The fathers of our Order tau^nt 

The duty hardest to fullil 

Is to give '.'/•ryfrm- fwn self-will— 

Thou arty late with gloiy vain. 

Away Vlien from my sight! 

Who can his Savioyr’s yoke disdain 
Bears not his Cross aright.’ 

An angry cry burst from the crowd. 

The hall rang with their tumult loud-,* 

Each knightly In-other prayed for grace 
'The victor downward bent Ink face. 

Aside bis cloak iti silence laid, 

Ki.ssed the Grand Master’s h;«nd, nor stayed 
Tlie iVIaster wati.hed him from the ball, 

Thon summoned him with loving call, 

‘Come to embrace me, noble soif. 

Thine is the compiest of tlie s^ul; 

Take up the Cros.s, now truly w^n. 

By meekness and by self-cimtrol.’” 

The. .prfeb-ation of Dieudoi^ne is safe! to havf been some 
what longer than the poem represents, ^Ht flfter the chums 
of discipline had been establish^, he became a great favourite 
with stern‘old Villcnejive, and the dragon’s head was set 
up over, the gate of the j;ity, where Thevenot professed to 
have seen it in Che seventeenth century, *and^^ said that it 
was larger than that of a horse, with a httgf, mouth and 
t^eth and very large eyes. The name of Rhoiles is said to 
come from a Phoenician word, meaning a serpent, and the 
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Greeks called this the isle of serpents, which is all in favour 
of the truth of the story. But, on the other hand, such 
traouIifllBs, often are prompted* by the sight of the iossil 
^eleto^ of the dragons of the elder world, and are generally 
to be met with where ijiy^mineral# prevail a'S are found in 
the northern part of RhoJS&.H, The tale'is disbelieved by 
many, but it is hard to suppose- it tin entire invention, 
though the* description of the mon&tcr may hafe .been 
exaggerated. * . « ' , 

I^ieudonne d^ Gozon was elected to the Grand JVIaster- 
ship after the death of Villeneuve, and is said to have voted 
for himself. If%o, it seems aS if ho might have had, in his 
earlier days, .%n overweening opinion of nis own abilitiesf 
HofTeverf he Was an (^ccllcnt Grand Mas^r, a great’soldier, 
and much beloved by all the jwor peasants of the island, to 
whom fle was exceedingly kind. He died in 1353, and his 
tomb is*sakl ko hav^ been only inscribed with these^ords, 
“Here lies the Dragon Slayer.”, 


THE igilYS OF CALAIS 
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Nowhere does the continent of Europe approach Great 
Britain so closely as at the str«its of Dover, and when our 
sovereigns wore full tof the vain hope of obtaining the crown 
of France, *#r at least of regaining the great possessions that 
their forefathers had owned as Fiench nobles, there was no 
spot so coveted Iry them as the fortress of Calais, Jihe 
possession of whioh gave an entrance into France. 

Thus it was thilt when, in 1346, Edward III had beaten 
Philippe VI at the battle of Crecy, the first use he made 
of his victo^ was to* march >ipon Calais, ^n(itijy_ siege to 
it* Tl;e i^alk were exceed^gly strong and solid,'^flighty 
defences of masofl^-, of Injife thickness and like rocks for 
solidity, guarded it, and the king knew that it would be 
•useless to attempt a direct assault. ’ Indeed, during all the 
Middle Ages, (Jie modes of pro*tecting 'Vfortifications were 
far more etfeient than the^ modes of attacking them. The 
walls couldfbe made enormously massive, the towers raised 
to a great height, and the defenders so completely sheltered 
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by J^attlements that they could not easily be injured aiKl 
could take aiin from the top of their turrets, or from their 
loophole window?. The gates had absohite little, c^Im of 
their own, a moat flowed round the walls full of water, an^ 
only capable 'of being crossed b;^,, a draw'briclge, behind 
which the portcuKis^ a gratipg'''armed beneath with spikes, 
was always ready to'drop from -the archway of the gate and 
close AJff the entrance; The only chance' of taking a fortress 
by direct attack w'as to fill,, up the moat with earth and 
faggots, and then raise ladders against the \(allsj or else to 
chive engines against the defences, battering-ram,s which 
struck thorn with heavy beahi.s, mangonels' which launched 
■'stones, sows whose arched wooden bitcks protected troops 
of w'orhmen who ^ried to undermin'e,^he wall, and mdiing 
towers consisting of a succession of stages or shelves, filled 
with soldiers, and with a '‘biidgo with iroft hooks, 'capable 
of being launched from the highest stdty to the to‘p of the 
battlements. The bcsie gij'c^ could generally disconcert the 
battering-ram by hangifig bed.s or mattresses over the walls 
to receive the brunt tf the blow, the sows could be crushed 
with heavy stones, the tower.s burnt by w'ell-directed flaming 
missiles, the ladders overthrown, and in general the besiegers 
suffered a great deal more damage than they could inflict. 
Cannon had indeed just been brought into use at the 
battle of Crecy, but they only consisted of iron bars 
fastened togither with hoops, and were as yet of little use, 
and thus there seemed to he little danger- to a well-guarded 
city from any enemy outside the wallsi , 

King Edward arrived before the place with •-Jl his vic¬ 
torious army early in August, his good knights and squires 
arrayed in glittering steel armour, covered with surcoats 
richly embroidered with their heraldic bearings; his stout 
men-ariarms, each of whom was attp^nded ])y throe bold 
followers; and his archers, with their crossbows to -shoot 
holts, and.tk.K'gbows to shootwrrows of a yard Jong, so that 
it iisdd to be said that eac^,wcnt into ba-jtlo with three 
men’s lives under his girdle, na&ply, the efiree arrows he kept 
there ready to his hand. With the King was his son, 
Edward, Prince of Wales, )vho had just won the golden spurs 
of knighthood set gallantly at Creoy, when only in his 
seventeenth year, and likewise t|ie famous Hair ault knight, 
Sir Walter Maunjq and all that rvas noblest aiai bravest in 
lingland. 
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This whole glittering army, at their head tho King’s gfeat 
royaWstapdard bearing the golc^n lilies of France quartered 
with thV h’ons of England, and each troop guided bjl the 
s'ifuare banner, swallow-tailed penno* or pointed pennoncel 
of their leader, eame marching to the g*tQ^ of Calais, above 
which floated the blue standard o( Francb with its golden 
flowers, and •vith it the banner of the gpvernor. Sir Jean do 
Vienne. A herald, in a rich long robe eml^roidered^vith 
the arms of England, rdSe up th the gate, a trumpet sound* 
ing i)eforq him, and called upon Sir Joan de Vienne to gife 
up the place to^Edvfc,f!ij^<vin§ of England, i),nd of Franco, 
as he claimed to be. , SirVean made answer that he held 
the town for Hiilippe, King France, and that he, would 
defend it*to the last; the herald rode bafk again and the 
English toegan tljp siege of the cit}'. 

At fir^ they only encamped, and the people of Calai£*must 
have seen the'whole plain covered with the white canvas 
tents, marshalled round the ei^igii.s the leaders, and here 
and there a more gorgeous one displaying the colours ofThc 
owner. Still there was no attack upon the walls. The 
warriors were to be soon walking about in the leathern suits 
they wore under their aripour; or if a part}^ w.ts to be seen 
..with their coats of mail on, helmet on head, and lance in 
hand, it was«not against Calais that they came; they rode 
o^it into the country, and by and by might be ^en driving 
back before them herds of cattlenmd flocks of sheep or pigs 
that they had seized evid taken away from the poor peasants; 
and at tflglKJ'he sky would show red lights where farms and 
homesteads had been set on fire. After a time, in front of 
the tents, the English were to be seen hard at work with 
beams and boards, setting up huts for themselves, afld 
thatching them ov«r with straw or broom. These wooden 
houseg were all ranged in regular streets, and there was a 
marketplace in the njidst, wh^her every <6atocilay came 
farpiers and ifhljphers to sell co,/1i and moat, and ha^'v.-* the 
horses; and the Htiglish m^chants and Flemish weavers 
would come by sea and by' land to bring cloth, Bfead, 
weapons, and everything that could bh needed to be sold in 
this warlike market. * * 

The Goverilbr, Sir Jean de Vienne, begarito perceive that 
the King dil not mean to •waste his men»y making vain 
attacks on the strong walls of Calais, but to shut up thft 
entrance by land, and wa#:h the coast by sea so as to 
( oift* ' g 
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pt event any provisions from being taken in, and so to starve 
him into surrendering. Sir Jean de Vienne, however, hoped 
tha, before he should be entirely reduced by fr nine, the 
King of France would be able to get together another ar. ny 
and come to his re'ief, and at any rate he was determined to 
do his duty, and hold out for his master to the last. But as 
food was already beginning to grow scarce, be was obliged 
to turn out such persons as could not fight and had no 
stores of their own, and so on'" Wednesday morning he 
caused all the poor to be brought together, men, women, 
and children, and sent them all of the town, to the 
number of 1700. It was prob.udy the truest mercy, for he 
had no food to give them, '..id they could only have starved 
miserably withi.i the town, or !..ivc himiered him from 
saving it for his sovereign; but to them it was dreadful to 
be driven out of house and home, sti-aignt down upon the 
enemy, and they went along wec[)ing and wailing, till the 
English soldiers met them and asked why they had come 
out. They answei-ed that they had becti put out because 
they had nothing to eat, and their sorrowful, famished looks 
gained pity for them. Kir.g Fdward sent orders that not 
only should they go safely thi-ough his camp, but that they 
should all I'cst, and have the first hearty dinner that they 
had eaten for many a day, and he sent every one a small 
sura of money before they left the camp, so that many of 
them went on their way praying aloud for the enemy who 
had been so kind to them. 

A great deal happened whilst King Edward k.;pt watch 
in biis wooden town and the citizens of Calais guarded their 
walls. England was invaded by King David II of Scot¬ 
land, with a great army, and the good Queen Philippa, who 
was left to govern at home in the name of her little son 
Lionel, assembled all the forces that were left at home, and 
sent them to meet him. And one autumn day, a ship 
cro=-^,l cne Straits of Dove-, and a messenger brought King 
Edward letters from his Qu en to sav that the Scots army 
had been entirely defeated ac Nevil’s Cross, near Durham, 
and that their King was a prisoner, but that he had been 
taken' by a squire nan.ed John Copeland, who would not 
give him up tf her. 

King Edwaf i sent letters to John Copelt ad to come to 
him at Calais, and when the squire had maae his journey, 
the Kipg took him by the hard saying, “Ha! welcome, my 
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squire, who by his valour has captured our tidversary fhe 
King 4 )f Scotland.” ^ . 

Copels*id< falling on one knee, replied, “*If God, ot» of 
'H« great kindness, has given me Ahe King* of Scotland, 
noHme ought to be jealous of it, for €io«l can, when He 
plcas^ send Hist grace to a poor sqqire as ^ell as tg a great 
Lord. Sir, cb not tajce it amiss if I di^ not surrender him 
to the orders oi my lady the Queen, for I hoick my laiufc of 
you, and my oath js to y"^ not her.” , 

The Kin^ was not displeased with his squire’s sturdinosi, 
but made him kflYgri^gav* him a pen.'gon of £500 
a year, and desired hjpi tcXsurrender his prisoner to the 
Quoci^ as his ^vn repieseiitatilic. This was accordingly 
done, and King David c-i^s lodged in the TCwer of London. 
Soon aftef, three ^ays before All aSaints’ Day, there was a 
large and^ay fleet to Jbe seen crossing from the white tliffs 
of Dover, ana tBe King, his son, and his knights rode down 
to the landing place to wolcoi#o plu.;- ’;'. fair haired Quqgn 
Philippa, and all her train of ladies, whc^Tiad come in gi'eat 
numbers to visit their huslcands, fathers, or brothers in the 
wooden town. Then there was A great Court, and iiTcmerous 
feasts and dances, and th* knights and squires' were con- 
^antly striving who could do the bravest deed of prowess to 
please the ladiss. The King of France had placed numerous 
knights and mcn-at-arms in the neighbouring towns and 
castles, and there wore constant fights whenever the English 
went out foraging, and^many bold deeds that were much ad¬ 
mired wei% cJpjjp. The great point was to keep provisions ^ut 
of the town, and there was much fighting between the French 
^fho tried to bi'iiig iti supplies, and the English who inter: 
cepted them. Very Ijttle was brought in by land, and Sir Jean 
de Vienne aifd his ga«risoti would have been quite starved but 
for two sailors of Abbevitlo, named Marant and Mestriel, who 
knew the coast thoroughly, and gften, in the*-diMjk,_aiituran 
evenings, would* guide in a wholj.’ fleet of little boats, iSailed 
with bread and mea!»ior the sjjCirving men within the.city. 
They were often chased by King Edward’s vessels, end were 
sometimes very nearly taken, buf the^ alw'ays managed to 
escape, and thus tljpy still enabled the garrison to hold out. 

So all the winter passed, Cltfistmas was kept with brilliant 
feastings and l|gh merriment ’by the King anl his Queen in 
their wooden palace outside, anci with lean cheeks and scanty 
fare by the besieged within# Lent was strictly aij)servea 
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perforce b)^ the besieged, and Easter brought a betrothal 
infthe Englisl; camp; a vary unwilling one on the <part of 
thd bridegroom, the young Count of Flanders,* Who loved 
the French "much better than the English, and had i^dy 
been tormented ’into giving his con,sent by his unruly_^»a5isals 
because, they depended on the wool of English sheep for 
th^ir'cloth works. So, though King Edward’s daughter 
Isi^el was *a beautiful fair-haired girl of fifteen, the young 
Coungj would scarcely look at If^r; aneV in the last week 
iDefore the marriage day, while her . robes and, her ’jewels 
were being prepared, and fier fetne?'and mother weie ar¬ 
ranging the pr(?sents they shoj,'>a mak^i to all their Court on the 
wedding day, the bridegrdSm, when out Ifijwkiiig, g*'ve his 
attendants the sljp, and galloped 51f to Paris, where he was 
welcomed by King Philijipc. , « 

TKis made Edwai'd very wrathful, atid more* than ever 
determined to take Calais. About Whitsuntide he com¬ 
pleted a great w(j''--’.jii casth upon the seashore, and placed 
in it numerous wsv'like engines, with forty men-at-arms asid 
200 archers, who kept such a watch upon the harbour that 
not even the two Abbeville .sailors could enter it, without 
having their boats crushed aneb sunk by the great stones 
that the mangonels launched upon them. The townspeople 
began to feel what hunger really was, but tboir spirits were' 
kept up l y the hope that their King was at last collecting 
an army for their rescuoi 

And Philippe did collect all his forces, a great and noble 
army, and came one night to the hill of Sn>\gafe, just be¬ 
hind the English army, the knights’ armour glancing and 
,their pennons flying in the moonlight; so as to be a beauti¬ 
ful sight to the htuigry garrison who could see the white 
tents pitched upon the hillside. StilF there were but two 
roads by which the French could {'each their fricnejs in the 
town^j 5 $a.i»>'afong the seayoast, the, other by a marshy road 
hifMr up the country, there was l^uVpne bridge by 
wl^ich the river could be c\)ssed. THfe English King’s fleet 
could prevent any troops from passing along the coast road, 
the Earl of Derby guarded the bridge, and there was a g.'eat 
tower, strongly fortified, close upon Cqlais. There were a 
few skirmishrfj, but the French King, fitVling it difficult 
^ to force his ^fay to relieve the town, sent a farty of knights 
with a challenge to King Edward to come out of his camp 
and d^ battle upon a fair flex'd. 
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To this Edward made answer, that he had blen nearly a 
year Ofcfpre^ Calais, and had spdht large snn\p of money, on 
ihe siege^ and that he had nearly become master of ‘the 
pli^, so that he had no intention #f coming* out only to 
grali%tjiis adversary, wko must try sonfe ^ther road if he 
could not ma^c his way in by that^before’him. , 

Three days*were spent in parleys, and then, without,the 
slightest effort to rescue<^ic bra^vo, patient meft withiifc4,hc 
(own, away went King Pihlippe of France, with all his* men. 
and ^he garrison saw host that had crowded the hill oi 
Sangate melt aw»y Irke aS’pmiilcr cloud. • 

August had come again, ^.‘vl they had sifiFcred privation 
for a Vfholc, yeap for the .sftko of the King w^ deserted* them 
at their utmost need. I'liey were in so grmvous a state of 
hunger aifd distress that the hardiSst could endure no more, 
for ever Slncj ^J^hitsuiftide no fresh provisions had reached 
them. The Governor, therefore, went to the battlements 
and made signs that he wished to hol' ^ parley, and tie 
icing appointed Lord Basset and Sir W%'ter Mauny to nieet 
him, and ajrpoint the terms of surrender. 

The Governor owned that tfic garrison was rccfuced to 
the greatest extremity of •distress, and requested that the 
King would bo contented with obtaining the city and fortress, 
leaving the soldiers and inhabitants to depart in peace. 

4Iut Sir Walter Mauny was forced to make answer that 
the King, his lord, was so much •enraged at the delay and 
expense (jjiat Calais had cost him, that he would only con¬ 
sent to reewv'* the whole on unconditional terms, leaving 
him free to slay, or to ransom, or make prisoners whom¬ 
soever he pleased, ar?d he was known to consider that thei^ 
was a heavy, reckoning to pay, both for the trouble the siege 
had cost him and ttle jjamage the Calcsians had previously 
done t» his ships. 

The brave ^swer avrs: “Thcfe condition^TRc Lop hard 
for as. We^iTre iuit a small number of knights and squfres, 
who have loyally sefv%d our yrd and master as you J^ould 
have done, and have suffered mtjeh ill^ and disquiRt, but we 
wtll endure far more than any man ^as done in such a post, 
before we consent* that the smallest boy in , the town shall 
fare worse thaii ourselves. I ftherefore entrear. you, for pity’s 
sake, to returif to the King and beg him to Imve compassion, 
for I have such an opinion his gallantry that I think he* 
will alter hjij. minej.” 
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The King’s mind seemed, however, sternly made U]^ and 
all ^hat Sir Walter Mauny^'and the barons of fhfi rouncil 
could obtain ^rom him was that he would pardon the gay;i-' 
son and townsmen pn Condition that six of the chief citimns 
should present tflemselves to him, ‘‘coming forth witJr* uiare 
feet and«heads, witB halters round their neSks^ carrying the 
key* of the town, and becoming absolutely his own to punish 
.for Kffcir obstinacy as he shovld thi^ fit. 

, On 'hearing this reply. Sir Jemi de Vienne begged Sir 
Walter Mauny to wait till he copiiv consult the citizens, 
and, repairing (o the maikHtphy^ he cailscd a great bell 
to be rung, at sound of uirah all* the inhabitants came 
togcth'Cr in the».town hall. When^he lold"them oKThese 
hard terms ho could not refrain from weeping bitterly, and 
wailing and lamentation arose all round 'him. S’nould all 
starve together, or sacrifice their bek and finest'honoured 
after all sufifering in common so long? 

^'hen a voice wa? iieard; it^’was that of the richest burgher 
in the town, Eustaette de St. Pierre. “ Messieurs, high and 
low,” he, said, “it would be a sad pity to suffer so many 
people to die through hunger, it it could be prevented; and 
to hinder it would be meritorious ‘in the eyes of our Saviour. 
I have such faith and trust in finding grace before God, if I 
die to save my tovimsmcn, that I name myself as first of the six.” 

As the Burgher ceased, his fellow townsmen wept aloild, 
and many, amid tears and groans, threw themselves at his 
feet in a transport of grief and gratit'ude. Another citizen, 
very rich and respected, rose up and said, “I*Wi’il be second 
to my comrade, Eustache.” Ilis nanje was Jean Daire.- 
After him, Jacques Wissaiit, another very rich man, offered 
himself as companion to these, who wefe both Jiis cousins; 
and his brother Pierre would not b« le^t behind: and two 
more, unnam^ made up this gallant band of men ‘.villing 
to o|Fi»i»rtidrflives for theVesciio of*their foKow townsmen. 

Sir Jean de Vienne mouiAed a lit^g h<Jrse*-*-for he had 
bcenc wounded, and was stilAlame—and came to the gate 
with them*, followed by all .the people of the town, weeping 
and wailing, yet, for their own sakos and their children’s not 
daring to prevert the sacrifice. The gates w(^e opened, the 
governor and tfie six passed oflt, and the gays were again 
fihut behind them. Sir Jean then rode up to Sir Walter 
Mauny, and told him how thl^e burghers had voluntarily 
offered fnemselves, begging hiif to do in fek-power to 
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save thenij and Sir Walter promised with his*whole he.frt 
to ple«d their cause. De Vien«e then went back into .the 
|,own, fu# bf heaviness and anxiety; and the six citizens 
w(3<*e led by Sir Walter to the presence of the*King, in his 
fuff'^wrt. They all kpelt down, and ‘thre foremost said: 
“ Most gallant King, you see befose y«u*six burghers of 
Calais, who ffitve all been capital merch^its, and who* bring 
you the keys of* the casing and town. We yield* ourseljg* to 
vour absolute will.and plfJfcgure, Tn order to save the rgraain- 
der (Jf the. inhabitants ,of Calais, who have suli'ered mucR 
distress and misery.”-* Ulwdescnnd, therefore, • out of your 
nobleness of mind, to have p\ty on us.” 

Strojag emotidh was excited''''.jnong all the baron* and 
knights who stood rounfl, as they saw th'^ resigned coun¬ 
tenances, 4 )ale an^J thin with patiently endured hunger, of 
these veiaerable men, •ofiering themselves in the cause of 
their fellow townsmen. Many tears of pity were shed; but 
the King still showed himself «implac£.’''o, and coramg,n<|§d 
that they should bo led away, and thoif heads stricken 'bff. 
Sir Walter Mauny interceded for them with all his might, 
even telling the King that suclf an execution woukf tarnish 
his honour, and that reprisals would bo made bn his own 
garrisons;. and all the nobles joined in entreating pardon 
for the citizetw, but still without effect; and the headsman 
ha4 been actually sent for, when Queen Philippa her eyes 
sti'eaming with tears, threw herself on her knees amongst 
the captives, and said,,“Ah, gentle sir, since I have crossed 
the sea, \?itb.,aauch danger, to see you, I have never asked 
;^fOU one favour; now I beg as a l)oon to myself, for the sake 
of the Son of the Blessed Mary, and for your love to me, 
that you will be marciful to those men!” 

For some’time tile King looked at her in silence; then 
he ex(jjaimed: “ Dame,* dame, would that you had been 
anywhere than here! liiou have ^itreated in'^sb a manner 
that* I cannot •refuse you; I therefore give these men to' ;,*ou, 
to do as yoii please ^wth.” 

Joyfully did Queen Philippa conduct the six citizen? to 
her own apartments, where she*made* them welcome, sent 
them new garment.^ entertained therS with a nlentiful dinner, 
and dismissed Ahem each wit^Ji a gift of six) nobles. After 
this. Sir Walulr Mauny entered the city, and took possession 
of it; retaining Sir Jean de Vienne and the other knights* 
and squires.till thev should fansom themselves, andtsending 
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ouS the old French inhabitants; for the King was resolved 
to npople the city entirely wth English, in order to gain a 
thort)Ughly strong hold of this first step in Franter 

The King and Qneemtook up their abode in the city; ar'.'d 
the houses of Jorin' Daire were, it ^ippears, granted toj^Aie 
Queen—perhaps,' becausp she considered the man 'oimself 
as her «charge, and jvished to secure tlipni for Kim—and her 
littlij^aughto”.' Margaret was, shorUv; after, born in one of 
liis hocuses. Eustacho do Sl-. Pie*^ was taken into high 
fstv'our, and was placed in charge ofthe new citizens whom 
the King placed in the city,i, <- 

Indeed, as this story is told 1^ no c,hronicler but Froissart, 
some have doubted of it, ain^inougl.t the violent reseaLtnent 
thus imputed t^'Edward III incoiKiistent wdth liis general 
character; but it 'is evident that the m^n of Cglais had 
given him strong provocation by attiu;ks on his sk'pping— 
piracies which are not easily forgiven—anu tliat he con- 
sidpeed, that he hadj^jr^’ight ts, make an example of them. It 
is ifot unlikely that^^he might, after all, have intended to 
forgive them, and have given the Queen the grace of obtain¬ 
ing their' pardon, so as to excuse himself from the fulfilment 
of some over-hasty threat. But, however this may have been, 
nothing can lessen the glory of the six grave and patient men 
w'ho went forth, by their own fi'ee wdll, to meet what might 
be a cruel a;id disgraceful death, in order to obtain the safety 
of their fellow townsmen. , 

Very recently, in the summer of 1,864, an instance has 
occuj-red of self-devotion worthy to be recordeiyfiti'i that of 
Eustachc do St. Pierre. The City of Palmyra, in Tennessee, 
one of the Southern States of America,'' had been occupied 
l)^ a Federal army. An officer of this arrny was assassinated, 
and, on the cruel and mistaken system takirtg reprisals, 
the general arrested ten of the pribcipal inhabitantg, and 
condemned to be shot^ as deemipg the city responsible 
for i^fiTives of his officers. One of them w^as the highly 
respectyd father of a large fa^iaily, and-'could ill be spared. 
A yoling man, not related to him, upon this, came forward 
and insisted on being'taken*’in. his stead, as a less valuable 
life. And great as was fhe distress of his, friend, this gene¬ 
rous substitutio]/ was carried put, and not tmly spared a 
father to his children, but showed how the shittpest strokes 
<jf barbarity can still elicit light from the dark stone—light 
that but (for these blows mi^t^ave slept unseen. 
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Notluhg in history has been moye remarkable than the 
union of th? cantons and cities of thy little re^u^lic of 
Switzerland. Of differing races, languages, end, latt^ly, 
even religions—unlike ir^habift, tastes, opinions an3“ cos¬ 
tumed—they have, however, been held together, as it were, by 
pressure from withofTi* a7p3 oneaspirit of patrit^tism has kept 
the little mountain repiblic epmplcte for fivs hundred years. 

Ori^nally ths* lands w«re fiel's’jf the Holy Roman Eptpire, 
the city municipalities oVning the Emperor for their lord; 
and the ^teat family of Hapsbut-g, in whom the Empire 
became a* length hereditary, was in reality Swiss, the cujmty 
that gave them* title lying in the canton of Aargau. Rodolf 
of Hapsburg was elected leader of th'' burghers of Zurich, 
Wng before he was chosen to the Empire' and he contirtiTed 
a Swiss in heart, retaining his mountaineer’s open simplicity 
and honesty to the end of his life. Privileges wer« granted 
by him to the cities and* the nobles, and the country was 
ioyal and prosperous in his reign. 

His son Albert, the same who was slain by his nephew 
Jehann, as before-mentioned, permitted those tyrannies of 
his bailiffs which goaded the Swi.'js to their celebrated revolt, 
and commenced the long scries of wars with the House of 
Hapsburg-«o> as it was now termed, of Austria—which 
finally established their independence. * 

On tHe one side, *he Dukes of Austria and their ponderous 
German chivalry wanted to reduce the cantons and cities %o 
vassalage, not to the Imperial Crown, a distant and scarcely 
felt (^ligation, but to*the Duchy of Austria; on the other, 
the hardy mountain peasants aiwl stout burgheys well knew 
their true ^ position, and were aware that to aliaiit^ the 
Austrian usurpation *would ^xpose their young men to be 
drawn upon for the Duke’s wars, cause their property to 
be subject to perpetual rapaciCus enactions, and fill their 
hills with castles for ducal bailiffs, ^ho would be little better 
than licensed robbers. No |vonder, then, th at the generation 
of William 'Sell and Arnold Melchthal beqifeathed a resolute 
purpose of resistance to their* descendants. • 

It was ja 1397, ninety ^ears since the first ansertion of 
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Swiss iiidopcSidence, when Leopold the Handsome, Duke 
of i^ustria, a bold but mis{)roud and violent prin»9, in¬ 
volved himself m one of the constant quarrels’d ith the 
Swiss that w0le always<^arising on account of the insultiffg 
exactions of toll anti tribute in thcrAustrian borderxi^'s. 
A sharp ^war br(5ker- out, and the Swiss oity of lucerne 
took the opportunity of destroying the Austrian castle 
of ]^thembu-,g, where the tolls >ad been particularly 
fexatiojis, and of admitting to t%ir Icagae the cities of 
Sdmpach and Eichensee. . » " 

Leopold and all the neigiibojpHtl^noblos united their 
forces. Hatred ' and contennjtrof the Swiss, as low-born 
and pnesumptuous, spurred'xhem ion; and r. twenty •'mes¬ 
sengers reached \he Duke in one *day, with promises of 
support, in his march agahist Sempach and Luce^ie. He 
had sent a large force in the direction ef Zurich witb^Johann 
Bonstetton, and advanced himself with 4000 horse and 
140,0 foot upon Sempach. ' Zurich undertook its own 
defertee, and the lopest cantons sent their brave peasants 
to the support of Lucerne and Sempach, but only to the 
number di 1300, who, on the 9th of July, took post in 
the woods afound the little lake of Somimeh. Meanwhile, 
Leopold’s troops rode round the walls of the little city, • 
insulting the inhabitants; one holding up a halter, which 
he said wasJor the chief magistrate; and another, pointing 
to the reckless waste that, his comrades were perpetrating 
on the fields, shouted, “Send a breakfast to the reapers.” 
The burgomaster pointed to the wood whereJtii-adies lay 
hid, and answered, “ My masters of Lucerne and their 
friends will bring it.” ' " 

The story of that day was told by OF.e of the burghers 
who fought in the ranks of Lucerne, a 'Shoemaker, named 
Albert Tchudi, who was both a firave warrior ard a 
master- si^ er,^tlid as his bAjlad was .translated by another 
mastw-singer. Sir Walter Scott, and is the ..spAjted record 
of an pyewitness, we will qijpte frort.'‘'him some of his 
descriptions* of the battle and its golden deed. 

The Duke’s wiser frfends proposed to wait till he could- 
be joined by Bonstetten* and the troops, who had gone 
towards Zurich, And the Baron|von Hasenbure (ie. hare- 
rock) strongly u%ed this prudent counsel; buy^ 

“ ‘ O Hare-Castle, thou hl^rt of hare!’ 

Fierce Oxenstiem he IVied, 
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‘ Shalt ace then how the game will farey 
The taunted knigh ,replied.” 

“This very noon,”^id the younger knight,to the Duke, 

“v'^.will deliver up to you this handfui (i villains. 

* • 

“ AnQ thus they to each otlier a?iia, 

‘Yon •handful down to he\^ 

'Will be iK^boastful tale to tell 
TJie peasa;'iia are So few.’ ” 

Characteristically •£v(</-gh, tl^p doughty cobbler describes 
how the first ex*ecution thi^t took place was tlie lopping off 
the l(^g-pe!iked« toes of jbhe boots that the gentlemen wore 
chained to*their knees, cud whicli would ha.T« impeded them 
on foot; since it had been decided that lihe horses were .too 
much ti^d’ to serviceable in the action. 

• • 

“There was lacing then of helmets bright. 

And closing ranks aiSain, , 

The peaks they hewed from tliej^' boot points 
Might wellnigh load a wain.” 

• 

They were drawn up irj a solid compact body, presenting 
#n unbroken line of s])ears, projecting beyond the wall of 
gay shields lyid polished impenetrable armour. 
jThe Swiss were not only few in number, but jirmour was 
scarce among them; some had or^ly boards fastened on their 
arms by way of shields, some had halberts, which had been 
used by ^Ij^r Jathers *at the battle of Morgarten, others two- 
handed swords and battloaxes. They drew thcmsclve^ up 
in the form of a w«dgo and— 

“ The gallant Swiss confodorates then 
They i^-ayed to God aloud. 

And He displayed His rainbow fair, 

Againsk a swarth**cloud ”. 

Then th(?y rushed •upon the serried spears, but in vain. 
“The game was nothing sweev’. 

» The banner of Lucerne was' in the utmost danger, the 
Landamraan was^slain, and sixty'of his men, and*not an 
Austrian hai^'^been wounde^. The flanks of the Austrian 
host began fo advance so as to enclose the small peasant 
force, and involve it in irrenjediable destruction. A momerrt 
of dismay and stillness ensuAd. Then Arnold von Winkelried 
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of ’icJnterwakkn, with an eagle glance saw the only means of 
saving his country, and, witii the decision of a maR who 
daVaft by dying to do all things, shouted aloud; “ I Mtill open , 
a passage.” « 

O * 

“ ‘ I hSve, a virtuous wife at home, 

A wife and infant son: 

1 leave tliom to my country’s care. 

The field shal I yet b^v'Sn ! ’ ' 

He rushed against Ih-■'Austrian Vjand 
In de.sperate careei-, j , 

And with his boi'y, breast, and bond, 

Boi'C down each Iw^lile spear; 

Four lances spb-ttored oo'. his crest, 

IBix shivei'ed in his sicVi, 

Still on the seiricd files he pressed. 

He broke th’eir ranks and diecil” 

The very tveight of the desperate charge of this self- 
dcv<,ted man open:,’, a breach in the line of spears. In 
rushed the Swi.ss wAdge, and the weight of the nobles’ 
armour and length of their, spears was only encumbering. 
They began., to fall before the Swiss blows, and Duke 
Leopold was urged to fly. “I had rather die honourably 
than live tvith dishonour,” he said. He satv his standard 
bearer struck to the ground, and seizing his''banner from 
his hand, w'aved it over his head, and threw himself among 
the thickest of the foe. IBs corpse was found amid a heap 
of slain, and no less then 2000 of his companions,.perished 
with' him, of whom a third are said to havd“ bdfen counts, 
barons and knights. 

“Then lost was banner, spear and shield 
At Sempach in the flight; 

The cloister vaults at Kbnigsfeldt 

. ."Iffold many an Austrian knight.” 

The Swi.ss only lost 200; but, as thby were spent with 
the e?ccessiye heat of the July sun, they did not pursue 
their enemies. They ‘ gave- thanks on the battlefield to 
the God of victories, and the next day juried the dead, 
carrying Duke Leopold and twttnty-seven of nis most illus¬ 
trious companiorfe to the Abbey of Kbnigsfeldt^ where they 
Imried him in the old tomb his forefathers, the lords 
of Aargarf, who had been laid t%ere in the good old times, 
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before the house of H.ipsburg had grown »rrogant \ftth 
succesj. 

As toi the master^iger, he tells us of hfmself that- 

“ A merry man was he, I wat, 

The ntght he made the lay^ 

•Returning from the bloody spot 
Where God had judged J;he day 

On every 9th, of Ju^^^^-^siiblbquently, the people *of th« 
courttry have been wont to assemble on the batllefiekl, 
around four st^ne *o!*ossos which mark the i^ot. A priest 
from a pulpit in the ,opon qir gives a thanksgiving sermon 
on tlu! victory,that ensircd the ;frcedom of Switzerland, and 
another reads the narravit'e of the liattle, ahtl the roll of the 
brave 2(^0,, who, after AVinkclricchs c\'am|3lo, gave their lives 
in the #iuse. All this is in the face of the mountaii* and 
the lake noV IJ'ing in summer stillness, and the harvest fields 
whose crops are secure from <naraudors, and the congrega- 
•iion then proceed to the small chapel, the walls ot ^ilich 
are painted with the deed of Arnold*von Winkelried, and 
the other distinguished aohievetnents of the confederates, and 
masses are sung for the souls of those who werre slain. No 
wonder that men thus nurtured in the memory of such 
actions t^erg, even to the fall of the French monarchy, 
^mong the most trustworthy soldiery of Europe. 


THE CONSTANT PRINCE 
1433 

The illitstrious ^ays of Portugal were during the century 
and a half of the dyrftsty termed the House of Aviz, because 
its founder, Dom J(j|io I, hacl been gran'Ljnaster of the 
military ord^r of Aviz. *■' 

His right to* the #throne was questionable, or more truly 
null, and he had only obtafiied the crown froip the* desire 
/)f the nation to be independent of Castile, and by the 
assistance of our own John of* Gaunt, whose daughter, 
Philippa of^ La^icaster, b(|came his wife, thus connecting 
the glories ‘bf his line witn our own house of Plantagenet. 

Philippa was greatly bel(jved in Portugal, and was a most 
noble-minded woman, who infused her own spirit into her 
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cMdren. St^e had five sons, and when they all had attained 
an age to be admitted to ^ho order of knighthoo^ their 
ff,);h'3r proposed' to give a grand tourn'»ment in wljiich they, 
might evince,their pioYess. This, however, seemed but pJ.iy 
to the high-spiritjed) youths, who had no doubt fed upgp<‘"/ne 
story of the mannej; in which their uncle, the Black'^rincc, 
whose name was borne by the eldest, ,had woit his spurs at 
Crety. Their entreaty was, not to Ije cai-pet knights dubbed 
in teic of peace, and King'tJoao^^.' the other hand ol)jected 
to entering on a war merely for the sake of knighting his 
sons. At last Dom Eornandi,, the youtrgest, of the brothers, 
a lad of fourteen, proposed tlia^ their^^ knighthood should bo 
earned by an e.xpedition to_..take Ceuta from the Moqjs. A 
war with the ^ifidel never cameo^imiss, and was in fact 
regarded as a saci'ed duty; moreover, Ceuta was ,a nest of 
corsi^irs who infested the whole Me(Jiteri'ancan coi'st. Up 
to the nineteenth century the scapoits aky.ig the African 
coast of the Mediterranean r^'cre the hives of pirates, whose 
smti'M 'rapid vessels''were the terror of every unarmed shi,., 
that sailed in those*'watei-s, and whose descents upon the 
coasts of,-Spain, France, and Italy rendered life and property 
constantly in.secure. A regular §vstem of kidnapping pre¬ 
vailed; prisoners had their fixed price, and were carried off 
to labour in the African dockyards, or to be cliaincd to the 
benches of the Moorish ships which their oar.s propelled, 
until eithor''a ransom could be procured from their friends, 
or they could be pei'suadccl to become lenegades, or death 
put an end to their sufferings. A captivi|;v.r’'A''o*'g tbe 
Moo'i's was by no means an uncommon circumstance even 
in the lives of Englishmen down to the. eighteenth century, 
aK',1 pious persons frccpiently bequeathed sums of money 
for the ransom of the poorer captives. , 

Couto, perched upon the southern 'pillar of Herculeji, was 
one of the njjpfit perilous qf these d,cns of robbery, and to 
seize it ‘Alight well appear a worthy action, not only to the 
fiery princes, but to their cautious ^[ifcher. He kept his 
designs absolutely secret, and ‘contrived to obtain a plan of 
the town by causing one of 'his vessels to put in there as in 
quest of provisions, while? to cover his preparations for war, 
he sent a public challenge to tlj^ Count of Holland, and a 
secret message at the same time, with the assurance that it 
\^as only a blind. These proceedings were certainly under¬ 
hand, an^ partook of treacheryy but they were probably 
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excused in the King’s own mind by the notion^that no Lfith 
was to be kept with unbeliever^, and, moreover, such people 
as th^'Ceutans were^ikely never to be wanting in the siygnly 
ofjiretexts for attack. 

<t[jist as all was reaS^, the plague bj’olje out in Lisbon, 
and'“'^J^jQuocn^ fell sick of it. Her ^hwband would not 
leave her, ii«id just before her deS,th she sent fol- ^11 her 
sons, and gave to eac^ a sword, charging tl^pm to d(!|end 
the widow and orphan, ',nd to <ight against the inficBll. Ii* 
the full freshness* of their \)rrow, the King and his sbns set 
sail from fho Bay of Lagos, in^he August of ^1415, with 59 
galleys, 33 ships of war, and 120 transparts; the largest 
fleet ever yet sent forffhjiy the little kingdom, and the first 
that had lijft al’eninsula'tport with the bann„ls and streamers 
of which the more northern arinan^ents wcfrc so profuse. 

The ^v'ernor'of Ceuta, Zala ben Zala, was not lyipre¬ 
pared for the *ttack, and had collected 5000 allies to resist 
the Christians; but a great stcym having dispersed the fleet 
ijp the first day of its appearance, ho diought the clidiger 
over, and dismissed his friends. Ofi the 14th August, 
however, the whole fleet agaii* appeared, and the tKing, in 
a little boat, directed th^ landing of his mciif led by his 
sons, the Infantes Duarte and lionrique. The Moors gave 
way before them, and they entered the city with 500 men, 
among th5 flying enemy, and there, after a period of much 
flkngcr, were joined by their brother Pedro. The t^ree 
fought their way to a mosque, *vhere they defended them¬ 
selves tiU the King Vith the rest of his army made their 
way in. ‘Zala’ ben Zala fled to the citadel, but, aftei^ one 
assault,,quitted it iji the night. 

The Cliristian captives were released, the mosque purifisd 
and consec»ated as,a cathedral, a bishop was appointed, and 
the King gave the government of the place to Dom Pedro 
de M^nezes, a knight of such kjiown fidelitj'Jihat the King 
would not spffer him *to take the oath of allegiatrce. ^An 
attempt was made the Moors four years later to recover 
the place; but the Infantes* Pedro and Henriqpe Tisrried 
from Portugal to succour Menezes,* and drove back the 
besiegers; whereupon the Moors* murdered their* King, 
Abu Sayd, oif wHom they kid the blame of the disaster. 

On the very day, eighteen years later, of the taking of 
Ceuta, King Joao died of jthe plague at Lisbon, on the 
14 th of August, 1433. Duarte came to the throiif; and, a 
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feW months I after, his young brother, Fernando, persuaded 
him into fitting out anothe^t expedition to Africa, of.which 
"SiJjigier should* be the object. ■> 

Duarte doubted of the justice of th.e war, and referred ,.f,he 
(jucstion to the.» Pope, who decided against it; but;hihe 
answer came too laie, the preparations wei;e madp- iSiiid the 
Infantas' Ilcnrique and Fernando took Fm command. 
He^rique was a rhost enlightened ,princo, ji great mathe- 
omatiJian and naval discovoioi’, Ijvt’ he does not appear to 
have hiade good use of his abiliCies on the present occasion; 
for, on arriving at Ceuta, ,nd reviciving the troops, they 
proved to hai a but 8000, instead of 14,000, as they had 
intenejed. Still they proceeded, i, llenrique by land and 
Fernando by “sba, and laid sicg«r to Tangier, which was 
defended by theii' old enemy, Zala bon Zala. Everything 
was.vagainst them; their scaling ladjjers \irere tbQ„^short to 
reach to the top of the walls, and the Moors’had time to 
collect in enormous number£ 5 .for the relief of the city, under 
tll6 command of th'c kings of Fez and Morocco. 

The little Christian army was caught as in a net, and, 
after a cky’s hard fighting, saw the necessity of re-embarking. 
All was araanged for this to be .done at night; but a vile 
traitor, chaplain to the army, passed over to the Moors, and 
revealed their intention. The beach was guarded, and the 
retreat cut oif. Another day of fighting passed, and at night 
hunger reduced them to eating their horses. 

It was necessary to come to terms, and messengers were 
sent to treat with the two kings. The only teji^s- on which 
thearmy could be allowed to depart were that one of the 
Infantes should remain as a hostage ^ for the delivery oi 
Seutii to the Moors. For this purpose Fernando offered 
himself, though it was exceedingly doubtful whether Ceutri— 
would be restored; and the Spanish joet, Calderon, puts into 
his mouth a.„gfinerous message to his brother the King, that 
thev both were Christian princes, and that his' Ijberty was not 
to'be weighed in the scale with their father’s faiiest conquest. 

Hcnriqvie was forced thus i,o leave his brave brother, and 
return with the remnants oi his army to Ceuta, where he fell 
sick with grief and vexation. He sent the fleet home; but 
it met with a great storm, and^many veslelsVvere driven on 
the coast of Andalusia, where) by orders of "the King, the 
Jjattered tailors and defeated spldiers were most kindly and 
generou^ y treated. 


'■ 0 * 
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Dom Duarte, having in the meantime found ftut with how 
insuffii^ent an army his brothers had been sent forth, hiul 
equippeci a* fresh fledS^^the arrival of which a't Ceuta chaefM 
HiJnrique with hope V rescuing his brother^ but it was 
so54i>5^|ollowed by express orders frofti ♦ the King that 
HenriqtR^^bould* give up all such projects ^nd return home. 
He was obn^ed to oomply, but, unablej to look iJtmrte in 
the face, he retired to'^his own estates at the»Algar^ • 

Duarte convoked the .^tes-general of the kingdom, to^ 
consider whether Ceuta should be yielded to purchase Ms 
brother’s freedcwi. “'I'hey decided that the ylace was too 
important to bo parted, with, but undertook to raise any sum 
of money ,for tSie ransofn; and ,if this were not aceepted, 
proposed to ask the l’d{)e to proelaim a crusade for his 
rescue. 

At fiiwt Fernando wes treated well, and kept at Tangier 
as an honouraUle prisoner; but disappointment enraged the 
Moors, and ho was thrown iifto a dungeon, starved, Jy»d 
BTiltreated. All this usage he endued with the utthost 
calmness and resolution, and coulcT by no means bo 
threatened into entreating for liberty to be won at* the cost 
of the now Christian city viicre his knighthood hild been won. 

His brother Duarte meantime endeavoured to raise the 
country for his deliverance; but the plague was still deso¬ 
lating Portugal, so that it was impossible to collt^t an asmy, 
and the infection at length scizcd»on the King himself, from 
a letter which he inq/iutiously opened, and he died, in his 
thirty-eig!)4i!*.year, in 14.38, the sixth year of his reign^and 
the second of his brother’s captivity. His successor, Affonso 
V, was^ child of sMx years old, and quarrels and disputes 
between the Queen Mother and the Infante Dom Pedfo 
tendered the chancif of redeeming the captivity of Fernando 
less a#d less. * 

The King of Castilie, and efen the Moevish King of 
Granada, sheckqd at his sufferings and touched by ^is 
constancy, ]^roposed*tR unite tjieir forces against Tangier for 
his deliverance; but the effect of this was thati ZaM ben 
Zftia made him over to Muley Xeque* the King of Fez, by 
whom he was^thrpwn into a dungeon without light *or air. 
After a time, he was brougllt back to daylight, but only to 
toil among the other Christian slaves, to whom he was a 
model of patience, resignatwn, and kindness, '^ven hiS 
enemies beijjijpe struck with admiration of his highVjualities,. 

(0 848) 10 
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afrd the King of Fez declared that he even deserved to be a 
Mahometan! i , 

V4t last, in 1'443, Fernando’s capti^^y ended, bnt.'only by 
his death. Muley Xepue caused a jmll tower to be erefted 
on his tomb, in, memory of the victory of Tangier; in 
1473, two sons of Muley being made prisonej^ufTjjr the 
Portuguese, one was "ransomed for the bkiUy of Dom 
Fq^ando, \^dlo was then solemnly Jpid in the vaults of the 
beautiful Abbey of BataKia, ojv the field of Aliubarota, 
which had given his father th'b throne. Universal honour 
attended the, name of the tfonstant Pnnee, the Portuguese 
Eegulus; and - seldom as the Spanish "admire anything 
Portuguese, a fine drama of the ,poet Calderon is founded 
upon that noble spirit wliich praferred dreary 'captivity to 
the yielding up his father’s conquest to the enemies of his 
country and religion. Nor was this yonstilucy thrown aw^ay; 
Ceuta remained a Christian city. It was held by Portugal 
till the house of Avi/, was voxlingiiished in Dom Sebastiao, 
ahft since that time has belonged to the crown of Spain 


THE CARNIVAL' OF PERTH 
1435 

Tt was' bedtime, and the old vaulted chambers of the 
Dominican monastery at' Perth echoed with sounds that 
would seem incongruous in such a nomc of austerity, but 
thalc the disturbed state of Scotland rendcr'ed‘it the habit 
of her kings to attach their palaces ty, convents, fhat they 
themselves might benefit by the “peace of the Church”, 
which was in general accorded to all sf^cred spats. 

Thus it was that Christmas and Carnival time of 1435-6 
had been sa^nt by the ^oiirt in the cloisters ofPerth, 
and the dance, the song, and the tourney had strangely 
co'ntrasted with the grave and self-dfj^ing habits to which 
the • Dondnicans were devoted in their neighbouring cells. 
The festive season wem neavly at an end, for it was the 20th 
of February; but the evening had been more than usually 
gay, and had been spent in gpmes at ch6ss, ^tables, or back¬ 
gammon, reading romances of chivalry, harping, and singing. 
.King James himself, brave an^ handsome, and in the prime 
of life, jras the blithest of the whole joyous party. He was 
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the most accomplished man in his dominions; 4»r though 
had been basely kept a prisr^er at Windsor throughout 
his b6jJiO(>d by H^ry IV of England, an* education 
be^n bc^owed on him>|jar above whiy; he vvouJd have owier- 
wi^jobtained; and he was naturally a rjarj of great ability, 
refiilfflj'iHt, and strengtU of character. J^(it only was he a 
perfect knlglii^ on horseback, but in* wrestling and Vunning, 
throwing the hammer,^and “putting iJhe stape”, he "^ad 
scarcely a rival,* and he Iviis, skilled in all the learned Tore of 
tile time, wrote ‘poetry, eVnposed music both sacreS and 
profane, and was complete i^instrel, able t(^ sing beauti¬ 
fully and to pla^ on the harp and organ. •His Queen, the 
beautiful Joan ijeauforP, ^ad been the lady of bis minjtrelsy 
in theTlaysr of bis captiv’iy, ever‘since he h.fd watched her 
walking on the slopes of Windsor Park, ^nd wooed her- in 
verses th^t ^ire stall preserved. I'liey had now been eleven 
years married, ^nd tlieir Court was one bright spot of 
civilization, refinement, and gijice, amid the savagery of 
^tland. And now, after the pleasant social evening, ^Be 
^een, with her long fair hair unbourKi, was sitting under 
the hands of her tire women, who were preparing«her for 
the night’s rest; and the l^ng, in his furred nightgown, was 
standing before the bright fire on the hearth of the wide 
cBimney, laughing and talking with the attendant ladies. 

Yet dark' hints had already been whispered, which mi^ht 
haVe cast a shadow over that careless mirth. Always fierce 
and vindictive, the Scots had beeS growing more and more 
lawless awl savage ever since the disputed succession of 
Bruce and •‘TJaRiol had unsettled all royal authority, and Ted 
(to one nerpetual wajj with the English. The twenty years 
of Jamess captivity had been the worst of all—almost every 
jipble was a> robber’chief; Scottish Borderer preyed upon 
English Borderer, Highlander upon Lowlander, knight upon 
traveller, everyone who had aripour upon hjm who had 
not; each clarr was af deadly feud with its neighbour; 
bloo3 was slysS like y^ter from end to end of the miserable 
land, and the higher the birtl? of the offender tl\e greater 
the impunity he claimed. • • 

Indeed, James himself had beei» brought next to the 
throne by one Sf tie most salvage and horrible murders ever 
perpetrated—that of his elder brother, David, by his own 
uncle; and ho himself had probably been only sawed from, 
sharing the like fate by being sent out of the kingd^. His 
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e^^rnest worc^i on his return to take the rule of this unhappy ■> 
realm were these: “Let Gcjd but grant me life, and there 
iLill not be a spot in my realm where the key shtill Kbt keep 
the castle, aiijd the br:jcken bush thyreow, though'! shciiild' 
lead the life of g. 4og to accomplish it.” j, 

This great purpQsc had been before James thj:^,sir the 
eleven,,/ears of his reign, and he had workeiif.-.i. out reso- 
lutdl^ The,!awles4 nobles would nm brook his nding hand, 

< and s&ong and bitter was tlie h^tyoQ that had arisen against 
him. ' In many of his transactions ho was far from blame¬ 
less: he wajS sometimes t^^mpted tp .craft, sometimes to 
tyranny; but his object was always a high' and kingly one, 
though lie was led by the horrid jyickedne^s of the men he 
had to deal wfSi more than once forget that evil not to 
be-overcome with evil, but with good. In the main, it was 
his Aigh and uncompromising resolution to enftfrefc the laws 
upon nigh and low alike that led to’the nobles’ conspiracies 
against him; though, if hij^ had always been true to his 
purpose of swerving neither to the right nor to the left, .he 
might have avoiderh the last fatal offence that armed the 
murderer against his life. • 

The chief misdoers in the long period of anarchy had 
been his uncles and cousins; nor was it till after his eldest 
uncle’s death that his return home had been possible. With ... 
a .strong hand had ho avenged upon the priiice's and their 
fofiowors the many miseries they had inflicted upon his 
people; and in carrying out those measures he had seized 
upon the great earldom of Strathern; which had ideseended 
to 'one of their party in right of his wife, deSaring that it ^ 
could not be inherited by a female. Jn this he ap.pears to 
have acted unjustly, from the strong desire to avail himself 
by any pretext of an opportunity of broking the overwee p. , 
ing power of the great turbulent nobles; and, to make up ^ 

for the loss,Jie created t^he new earldom of Menteith, for 
th^ young Malise Graham, the son “of the dispossessed earl. 

But the proud and vindictive Grahaip^ wei-e riat thus tb be 
paeWed. ,Sir Eobert Grahanf, the uncle of the young earl, 
drew off into the Highlamis, and there formed a conspiracy 
among other discontented men who hated the resolute govefn- 
ment that repressed their violence. Mew olt princely blood ' 
joined in the plot, and 300 Highland catherans were ready 
‘to accompany the expeditioij that promised the delights 
of war /.nd plunder. 


% 
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Even when the hard-worked King was setting forth to 
enjoy jjis holiday at Perth, tht> traitors had^fixed upon th^ 
spot as *he place oPhis doom; but the scheme was kfcS'ii^n 
to*so many, that it cNdd not be kept entirety secret, and 
waiivttgs began to gather round the fflng. When, on his 
way to i*sijh, he was about to cross tho Firth of l^orth, the 
wild figure of a Highland woman apj^ared at his* bridle 
rein, and solemnly Wi^'iied him “ that, if he* crossafl that 
vater, he would sever ret al*ve He was struck J)y th^ 
appaPition,* and bade one of his knights to enquire of hSr 
what she meant; ^ut*thc knight must have keen a dullard 
or a traitor, for he told the King that the d^jman was either 
mad c» drqnk, <did no no*icc was taken of herjivarning,* 

There was likewise a Siyiiig abroad in Scotland, that the 
new yea;^ ,J436,,should sec the death ol a king; and this 
same catnival night, tlames, while playing at chess wRh a 
young friend, ^hom he was wont to call the king of love, 
laughingly observed that “it miSt be you or I, since thsrc .jrc 
Titlt two icings in Scotland—therefore, Jook well to yourself”. 

Little did the blithe monarch guess that at that moment 
one of the conspirators, touched by a moment’s iflisgiving, 
was hovering»round, scekhig in v'ain for an opportunity of 
giving him warning; that even then his chamberlain and 
kinsman, gir. Robert Stewart, was enabling the traitors to 
place boards aeross the moat for their passage, and to ren»t)ve 
the bolts and bars of all the do»rs in their way. And the 
Highland woman wa§ at the door, earnestly entreating to 
see the if but for one moment! The message,was 

even brought to him, but, alas! he bade her wait till the 
morro\^ and she tfUrned aw'ay, declaring that she should 
never more see his*face! * 

And now, as before said, the feast was over, and the King 
stoodj gaily chatting with his wife and her ladies, when the 
clang of arma was hegrd, and fhe glare of -torches in the 
court below'flasihed on the windows. The ladies flew* to 
secure the^doors. ’Alas! tl^ bolts and bars were ^one! 
Too late the warnings returned ugon the King’s mind, 
»nd he knew it was he alone who was sought. He tried 
to escape by ,<the,windows, but here the bars were but too 
firm. Then he seized the Hongs, and tore up a board in 
the floor, by which he let himself down into, the vault 
below, just as the murderers <!ame rushing along t* passagS, 
slaying on Jhjir way a page named Walter Straiten' 
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There was'no bar to the door. Yes there was. Catherine 
Douglas, worthy of her nanfe, worthy the eogni^.nce of 
t^l^^‘bleeding heart, thrust her arm thrc>{tgh the empty staples ■ 
to gain for Rer sovere^gn a few metments more for escSvce 
and safety! But ttiough true as steel, the brave arjpf^was 
not as strong. "If was quickly broken. •Shj thrust 
fain^in'g aside, and the ruffians rushed in. t^ueen Joan 
stoird«.'n the’’midst of the^ room, u'lth her ihair streaming 
rpund. her, and her mantle thro^;. hastily on. Some of the 
wretehos even struck and wounded her, but Graham called 
them off, and’ bade them search for the ltir>g. They sought 
him in vain in every corner of the women’s apartments, 
and dispersed J;hrough the other fooms in'oearqh (/. their 
prey. The ladies licgan to hope tffat the citizens and nobles 
in the town were coming'to their help, and thst<the King 
might have escaped through an opening that led nrom the 
vault into the tennis court. Presently, however, the King 
ca.’lj;d- to them to draw him' up again, for ho had not been 
able to get out of,thc vault, having a few days befffie 
caused the hole to be bricked up, because his tennis balls 
used to'fly into it and be lost. In trying to draw him up 
by the shoots, Elizabeth Douglas,''another of the ladies, was 
actually pulled down into the vault; the noise was heard by 
the assassins, who were still watching outside,, and they 
ret*'.rncd. ■. 

There is no need to to!', of the foul and cruel slaughter 
that ensued, nor of the barbarous vengeance that visited it. 
Our. tale is of golden, not of brazen deeds; we have 

turned our eyes for a moment to the Bloody Carnival of 
IJprth, it is for the sake of the King, Who was too“upright 
for his bloodthirsty subjects, and, above all, for^that of the 
noble-hearted lady whose frail arm w^^s Ihe guardian of her 
sovereign’s life in the extremity of peril. , 

In like ma'tiner, on the'' dreadfuKCth of jDctober, 1789, 
wkjn the infuriated mob of Paris had been incited by the 
revolutionary leader's to rush ,to Versdifies in pursuit of the 
royal family, whose abseipje they fancied deprived them 
of bread and liberty, a yoman shared the honour of saving 
her sovereign’s life, at least for that timq » 

The confusion of the day, with the multitude thronging 
the courts^and park of Versailles, uttering the most frightful 
{hreats ^d insults, had been' beyond all description; but 
there haa been a pause at night, and at twc;.. 9 ’clock, poor 
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Queen Marie Antoinette, spent with horror and fatigue,'at 
last went to bed, advising her%ladies to do the same; but 
their aT>|i£rty was tV> great, and they sat Op at her 
At,half-past four they ^eard musket ^hots, anA loud shouts, 
arM,,,^while one awakengd the Queen, «h% other, Madame 
Augiuc’;«,i«»^^w towards the place whence •the noise came. 
As she ope?Vd the dpor, she found’one of the ro/a^ body¬ 
guards, with hi^ face ccw^ered with blood,* holdir^ his mu\|{et 
so as to bar the 4,oor whilo-Hie furious mob were striding at 
him. • Ho fumed to the laoy, and cried, “ Save the Quecil, 
madame, they are*\^o*ie to murder her!” Qvick as light¬ 
ning, Madame Auguier^ shut and bolted the*door, rushed to 
the Qnpen’s be^«idc, and* dragged^ her to the opposit(j door, 
with a petticoat just th-wwii over her. Bel^old, the door 
was fast(^ned on the other side! THe ladies knocked 
violently, tlie Kifig’s v^^let opened it, and in a few mittutes 
the whole ftoilj? wore in safety in the King’s apartments. 
M. de Miomandro, the brave* guardsman, who used his 
»i«sket to guard the Queen’s door instead of to defend 
himself, fell wounded; but his comffido, M. de Repaire, 
at once took his place, and, according to one account, was 
slain, and thej,iext day hi.%hcad, sot upon a pike, was borne 
Ifpfore the carriage in which the royal family were escorted 
back to Paris. 

^M. do .fliomandre, however, recovered from jjis wonjids, 
and a few weeks after, the Queej, hearing that his loymty 
had made him a mark for the hatred of the mob, sent for 
him to dtsicq^im to’quit Paris. She said that gold could 
not repay SUM a service as his had been, but she hoped 
one day»to bo able to recompense him more as he deserved; 
meanwhile, she hojjod he would consider that as a sistft" 
•light advance a timely sum to a brother, so she might offer 
him enough to defray ftis expenses at Paris, and to pi’ovide 
for his journey. In a private amdience then.he kissed her 
haryl, and thp^e of the King and his saintly sister, Elizabeth, 
while the Queen gimtefully expressed her thanks, iyid the 
King stood by, with tears in^his eyes, but withheld his 
awkward bashfulness from expressing the feelings that 
overpowered h^m. 

Madame Augufer, and ber sister, Madame Campan, 
continued with their royal lady until the next stiwe in that 
miserable downfall of all th»t was high and no^e in un^ 
happy France. She lived through the horror^ of the 
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E^’olution, ij-nd her daughter became the wife of Marshal 
Ney. _ _ ^ _ 

\jyell it is that the darkening firmaytent does byi show 
the ^'tars, fin^ that when treason and"' murder sur^e round ' 
the fated chamb^s, of "royalty, theif foulness and vloI^:ee 
do but enhance fche loyal self-sacriffce of such dogtJte^ers 
as Catl;erfne Douglas, Madame Auguicr, or M. d 4 (f?^lomandre. 

Such deeds can woman’s ^<ijirit do, ., 

O Catherine Dobglajj^orave ancLtrue! 

Let Scotland keep tny holy name 
iptill first upon liTr ranks of fame ” 


THE GROWN OF S^. STEPHEN 

1440 

Of all the possessions of th». old kingdom of Hungary, none 
Wftkr-ifi’ore valued than what was called the Crown of St, 
Stephen, so called fi-Cm one, which had, in the year 1000, 
been precented by Pope Sylvester II to Stephen, the second 
Christian Duke, and first King of Hungary. A crown and 
a cross were given to him for nis coronatidfi; which took 
place in the Church of the Holy Virgin, at Alba KcgaM, 
also called in German Weissenburg, where thbritcforth the 
Kifi^s of Hungary were anointed to begin their troubled 
reigns, and at the close ol them were laid to rest beneath 
the pavement, where most of them might have, used the 
samfc epitaph as the old Italian leader: “J?ir"losts here, 
who never rested before”. For it was a wild rea'm, \)ordered 
on all sides by foes, with Poland, Bohemia, and 'Austria, 
ever casting greedy eyes upon it, and Mterwards with thg,^ 
Turk upon the southern border, while the Magyars, or 
Hungarian noljles, tEemselyes were a fierce and untataeable 
race, bold and generous, but brookillg little ^control, claim¬ 
ing’a voice in choosing their own Sqypreign, and to rdsist 
him, <5/en by force of arms, if die broke the laws. No prince 
had a right to their allegiance unless he had been crowned 
with St. Stephen’s Crown; but if he had once worn thitt 
sacred circle, he thenceforth \n,is held ac the only lawful 
monarch, unless he should flagrantly violate the Constitu¬ 
tion. In/!076, another crown had been given by the Greek 
Emperor/uo Geysa, King of Hungary, and the sacred crown 
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combined the two. It had the two arches of the RoiT^n 
crown, and the gold circlet of ^the Constantinbpolitan; and 
the difSarcace of wftckmanship was evident. , 

^n th% year 1439 died King Albert, who had .4jeen 
appointed King of HiVigary in ri^it ^f his* wife, Queen 
EliJiabeQ), He left a little daughter onl^ four ydars old, 
and as tti8**4Iagyars had never been gcJverned by .a female 
hand, they proposed send and oflFer Mieir crown, Hid* the 
hand of their* young wiVloweck Queen, to Wladistes, "the^ 
King of Poland. * But EliiS.*cth had hopes of anothoi* chilj, 
and in case it shoiud be a sgi, she had no mind to give 
away its rights to its lather’s throne. How,,th*en, was she to 
help herself arajng th# ^roud and determined nobles of her 
Court r 0«e thing was Qijrtain, that if once tiro Poli.^ king 
were crowned with St. Stephen’s crown, it would be his own 
fault if hP \?ere not King of HungSry as long as ho lived; but 
if the cfown vjere not*to be found, of course he coulu not 
receive it, and the fealty of th(^ nobles would not be pledged 
44 him. 

The most trustworthy person she# had about her was 
Helen Kottenner, the lady who had the charge of Jier little 
daughter. Princess Elizabeth, and to her she .confided her 
desire that ftTo crown mfght be secured, so as to prevent 
£hc Polish party from getting access to it. Helen herself 
has writtdf down the history of these strange events, and of 
hhr own struggles of mind, at the risk she rSln, ancPHhe 
doubt V\.cther good would com# of the intrigue; and there 
can be »o doubt that, whether the Queen’s conduct were 
praise' o’^ch'y’^ not, Helen dared a great peril for the»sake 
purely*of loyalty t^nd fidelity. “ The Queen’s commands ”, 
she says, “sorely troubled me; for it was a dangerous 
wenture fen me an^ my little children, and I turned it over 
in my mind what I should do, for I had no one to take 
counsel of but God alone; anil thought if I did it not, 
and evil aroscf therefrdta, I should be guilty before God and 
the world., *So T cjijpented to risk my life on this diffftult 
undertaking; but desired te have someone to helg me.” 
This was permitted; but the first person to whoAi the Lady 
of Kottenner confided her intention, a Croat, lost hip colour 
from alarm, lOoked like onf half-de.ad, and went at once in 
search of his horse. The next thing that was heard of him 
was that he had had a bad ^11 from his horse, aW had begn 
obliged to return to Croatia, and the Queen rem^ed much 
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aliwmed at her plans being known to one so faint-hearted. 
However, a more courageous,-confidant was afterwards found 
i.'Vja Hungarian 'gentleman, whose namc/lias become^'^llegible 
in Helen’s old manuscript. ,, * 

The crown was jn the vaults oi the strong Castl,e ‘’bf 
Plintenburg, alsox palled Visscgrad, which, stan^^apon a 
bend of the Danube, abobt twelve milej from tkS'Twin cities 
of Euda andJPc.sth.' It was in a cas^ within a chest, sealed 
,witn rtiany seals, and since th^Ifing’s death, it had been 
brought up by the nobles, whd^loscly guarded Ijoth it and 
the Queen, iijto her apartnulnts, and,-, thvjre examined and 
replaced in the ■ jhest. The next night, one of the Queen’s 
ladies upset a wax taper, without being aware of jt, and 
before the firct was discovered, an'’ put out) the corner of 
the. chest was singed, and a hole burnt in the blue velvet 
cushion that lay on the top. Upon this, the ipnls had 
caused the chest to be taken down again intc: the vault, and 
had fastened the doors with many locks and with sefils. 
The^iCastlc had further been put into the charge of Ladisk" 
von Gara, the Queenb' cousin, and Ban, or hereditary com¬ 
mander, ef the border troops," and he had given it over to a 
Burggraf, or« seneschal, who had placed his bed in the 
chamber where was the door leading to the vaults. 

The Queen removed to Komorn, a castle higher up the 
Danube, in charge of her faithful cousin, Counf Ulric of 
Eiiy, taking with her her little daughter Elizabeth, Helen 
Kottennor, and two other ladies. This was the first stage 
on the journey to Presburg, where thebioblcs had , \Vished to 
lodge the Queen, and from thence she sent hack "'Helen to 
bring the rest of the maids of honour and her goodsrto join 
her at Komorn. It was early spring, and snow was still on 
the ground, and the Lady of Kottenne- and her faithfuh 
nameless assistant travelled in a slcdgi^; but two Hungarian 
noblemen went with them, <o,nd they had to be most careful 
in concealing their arrangements. Helen had‘‘with her the 
Qu(5en’s signet, and keys; and her friend hild a file in each 
shoe, irrid keys under his black velvet dress. 

On arriving in the evening, they found that the Burggra( 
had fallen ill, and could* not sleep in the chamber leading 
to the vault, because it belongM to the'^ladles’ chambers, 
and that he had therefore put a cloth over the padlock 
ot the docyf and sealed, it There was a stove in the room, 
and the waidens began to pack up their clothes there, an 
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operation that lasted till eight o’clock; while Helen’s friefid 
stood there, talking: and jesting with them, trying all the, 
while t?^ Bide the illes, and contriving to* say to He''":*: 
“ Thke care that we hs^e a light.” Jio she b«gged the old 
housekeeper to give he* plenty of wax* tampers, as ^he had 
many pl;.;^rs to* say. At last evefyon* was gone to bed, 
and there caily remained in the room with Helen* #n old 
woman, whom ^ she hi^l brought with lier, ■« 4 ho kjjpw'jiio 
G erman, and wa .4 fast as’.-on. *rhcn the accomplice came* 
back’throngh the chapel, which opened into this same hall. 
He had on his ,blaSk‘velvet gown and felt shoes, and was 
followed by a servant,,w’ho, Helen says, wa% bound to him 
by oath, and htfcl the same Chri.'itian name as himself, this 
being evidently an additi'*i^l l)ond of fidclitjn Helen, who 
had recoiled, from the Queen all the keys of this outer room, 
let then* in^ an^, aftm;, the Burggiaf’s cloth and seal ‘had 
been removed, ‘they unlocked the padlock, and the other 
two locks of the outer door of*the vault, and the tw(j men 
fiJScended into it. There wore sevend other doors, w^flose 
chains required to be filed through, anfi their seals and locks 
broken, and to the ears of ffhe waiting Helen the noise 
appeared fat^l^ loud. Sh» says, “ I devoutly pfayed to God 
aiid the Holy Virgin, that they would support and help me; 
yet I was^in, greater anxiety for my soul than for my life, 
aqd I prayed to God that He would be mcrciful.to my goijl, 
and rather let me die at once thei’^ than that anything should 
happen against his will, or that should bring misfortune on 
my coun^y:» 9 ;jjl people.” 

- She fancied she heard a noise of armed men at the chapel 
door, but finding nwthing there, believed—not in her own 
nervous agitation, a thing not yet invented—that it w\as*a 
3!}urit, and‘returnirtg to her prayers, vowed, poor lady, to 
make,a pilgrimage tolSt. Maria Zell, in Styria, if the Holy 
Virgin’s intercessions ^ibtained their success, and till the 
pilgrimage cmrld be made, “to forgo every Saturday night 
my featherbed!” ft.fter another false alarm at a ^ipposed 
noise at the maiden’s door, she ventured into the vaftlt to 
see how her companions were ^ettin^ on, when she found 
they had filed away all the locks,* except that of the case 
containing the crf)wn, and Ihis they wore obliged to burn, 
in spite of their apprehension that the smell gnd smoke 
might be observed. They then shut up the che\ replaced 
the padiocks,and chains with those they had brought for 
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tte purpose,pand renewed the seals with the Queen’s signet, 
which bearing the royal ar/«s, would baffle detection that 
the seals had 'been tampered with. I’hey thefl ^ok the 
crow'n into .the chapel, where they found a red veivet 
cushion, so large that by taking out some of the stufflhg 
a hiding place wv',s,made in which the cro^m waa^e^uposited, 
and tl}o‘'cushion sewn up over it. 

py this time day was dawning, tho maidens were dressing, 
pand it*^^ was the hour for sCotinm^ff for Komorn. The old 
woman who had waited on tn'em came to the Lady of 
Kottennor tQ have her wa^es paid,, affll ,be dismissed to 
Buda. While she was waiting, she .began to remark on a 
strange thing lying by the stove, which, to the I.ady ^Helen’s 
great dismay, ‘she perceived to be*'a bit of the case in which 
the crown was kept. She tried to prevent the o,1d woman 
from noticing it, pushed it into the liottest'part'of Qie stove, 
and, by way of further precaution, took .‘he old woman 
away with her, on the ple.-J of asking the Queen to make 
hSvea bedeswoman at A'^ienna, and this was granted to bci. 

When all was reahy, the gentleman desired his servant 
to take »tho cushion and put it into the sledge designed for 
himself and the Lady of Kottcimer. The njan took it on 
his shoulders, hiding it under an old ox-hide, with the tad 
hanging down, to the laughter of all beholdofs. Helen 
further records the trying to get some breakfast in the 
marketplace and finding ^nothing but herrings, also the 

f oing to raa.ss, and the care she took not to sit upon the 
oly crown, though she had to sit On its jjjgljifm in the 
sledge. They dined at an inn, but took care to' keep the 
cushion in sight, and then in the duskpcrossed the ^Danube 
or. the ice, which was becoming very, thin, and halfway 
across it broke under the maidens’ carirage, so "that Hele^ 
expected to be lost in the Danube, 'crown and all. . How¬ 
ever, though many packaass were lost under the ice, her 
sledge got safe over, as well as all th'e ladies, 'Some of whom 
shi took into her conveyance, and alh safely arrived at the 
castle of Komorn late in the 'evening. 

The very hour of their 'arrival a babe was born to the 
Queen,p and to her exceeding joy it was a scjn. Count von 
Eily, hearing “ that a king ani friend w%s born to him ”, 
had bonfires lighted, and a torchlight procession on the ice 
that sam^night, and early inithe morning came the Arch¬ 
bishop or Gran to christeu the child. The Queen wished 
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her faithful Helen to be godmother, but refused fln 
favour of soV^e larly whose faijily it was probably' needful 
to propitiate. She''took off the little princess ElizabethSb 
niQiirninl for her father and dressed her in jed android, 
alvJ the maidens appeared in gay apparel, ^n^ there was great 
rejoicing and thanksgiving when the bajjls was christened 
Ladislas, {b.‘»r a sainted King of Hungary. 

The peril was, howoi'er, far from endtld; for many of* the 
Magyars had ho not’onr^if acaepting an infant fffl tBcir, 
king,, and by Easter, the %ing of Poland was advtmcing 
upon Buda, to claka t|je roalm%o which he had^ been invited. 
No one had discovered the abstraction of .the ci'own, and 
Elizabeth’s object wa^ Jp take her child to Weissenburg, 
and there ^ave* him crowded, so hs to discor.ssrt the Polish 
party. She had sent to Hilda for cloth of gold to make 
him a cdtoifatio#! dress, but it did not come in time,^and 
Helen ihereforg shut Berself into the chapel at Komorn, 
and, with doors fast bolted, c*it up a rich and beautiful 
■s’ljgtment of his grandfather’s, the Emperor Sigismufl^, *of 
red and gold, with silver spots, arulpmado it into a tiny 
coronation robe, with surplica and humeral (or jhouldcr- 
piece), the stole and banner, the gloves and. shoos. The 
^ueen was ifiuch alarmed *liy a report that the Polish party 
meant to stop her on her way to Weissenburg; and if the 
baggage ifnohld be seized and searched, the discovery of 
the crown might have fatal consequences. HeRn, on thiis, 
observed that the King was more* important than the crown, 
and that»tlj^ best wi^ would be to keep them together; so 
she wrapped the crown in a cloth, and hid it undeP the 
^mattreas of his cradle, with a long spoon for mixing his pap 
upon the top, so, said the Queen, he might take care of l»s 
'♦own himself. • 

On Tuesday before Whit Sunday the party set out, escorted 
by eSunt Ulric, and several otheij knights and nobles. After 
crossing the Danube tn a large boat, the Queen and her 
lit^e girl^were pla^qfi in a carriage, or more probably a 
litter, the other ladies rode, sind the cradle and its *j)Kecious 
contents were carried by four men; but this the poor little 
Lassla, as Hjlen shortens his lenrthy name, reseqted so 
much, that he began to scream so loud that she was forced 
to dismount and carry him in her arms, along a road rendered 
swampy by much rain. 

They found all the villages deserted by the peasants, who 
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hVd fled intg the woods, and as most of their lords were of 
the other party, they expec|,ed an attack, so^Jne little king , 
'^■"as put into the carriage with his mother and skter, and 
the ’adies fcjrmed a circle round i^ “that if anjone yhot 
at the carriage w^j mfght receive the stroke”. When vhe 
danger was over ,fhe child was taken out again, fog_he would 
be content nowhere but in the arms of either*'^ nurse or 
of faitnful Helen, who took turns to y,arry him on foot nearly 
,all'‘'the way, 'sometimes in a higjb,rwind which covered them 
with dust, sometimes in grea# neat, sometimes in rain so 
heavy that Helen’s fur pclis, e, with yvbich she covered his 
cradle, had to ,be wrung out several times.^ They slept at 
an inn, round which the gontlemep lighted, a circle of fires, 
and kept watfeh all night. , 

Weissenburg was loyal, five hundred armed gentlemen came 
out to meet them, and on vVhit.sun Eve they entered J-he city,' 
Helen carrying her little king in hC'r arms ip the midst of a 
circle of these five hundred 'molding their naked swords aloft. 
0;i.j.AVhit Sunday, Helen rose early, bathed the little felltwy 
who was twelve wee’;'; old tbi t day, and dressed him. He 
was tliep carried in her arms !o the church, beside his mother. 
According to the old Hungarian customs, the choir door was 
closed—the burghers were within,'and would ifij.. open till the 
new monarch should have taken the great coronation oath to 
respect the Hungarian liberties and laws. 

^i'bis oath was taken by the t^ueen in the name of her son, 
the doors were opened, aii'd all the train entered, the little 
princess being lifted up to stand by the organ , le^t the should 
be hurt in the throng. First Helen held her ciiaTgo up to 
be confirmed, and then she had to hol(l him while, ^he was 
knighted, with a richly adorned sw'ord bearing the motto 
“ Indestructible ”, and by a stout Hungarian knight calliiiM 
Mikosch Weida, who struck with such-a goodwill that Helen 
felt the blow on her arm, agd the Queen cried out to him not 
to hurt the child. 

<The Archbishop of Gran anointcfl, the litt\e creature, 
dressed him in the red and gild robe, and put on his head 
the holy crown, and the people ,admired to see how straight 
he hel(j up his neck under it; indeed, they adipired the loua- 
ness and strength of his criet, when, r.s tke good lady 
records, “ the noble king had little pleasure in his coronation 
fpr he wept aloud”. She had to hold him up for the rest 
w the s/fvice, while Cotjnt tJlric of Eily held the crown 
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over his head, and afterwards to seat him in % ehair in .^t. 
Peter’s Chur^, and then he wf^ carried home in his cradle, 
with thfc Gount holiling the crown over hi» head, and thV 
oth^r re|alia borne before him. 

'And thus Ladislas became King of ^liyigary at twelve 
weeks oVl, and ^was then carried off l^y^his mother into 
Austria fof-safety. _ Whether thi^ secret robber/^of the 
crown, and coronation% by stealth, was fvise o^ just on*the 
irother’s part i% a q’'esti«c^ not»easy of answer—tlflTiigh* of 
course she 'deemed* it her dut^ to do her utmost for her bhildte 
rights, of Helen ^iotienner’s ^eep fidelity and^conscientious 
feeling there can be no ddffot, and her hfaing acted with her 
eyes fully open Ijo the ns]f she ran, her trust in Hcaveij over¬ 
coming hei* fears and ter):jrs, rendered her tiTlly a heroine. 

The crown has had many dtlicr adventui'es, and afterwards 
was ke^lnTin apartment of its own, in the castle of Cifen, 
with an antechsmd)er guarded by two gretiadiers. The door 
was of iron, witli three locks, a td the crown itself was con- 
4'jiiied in an iron chest with five seals. All this, howSvtfr, 
did not prevent it from being taken «,way and lost in the 
Revolution of 1849. 
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1 

Lady’dear, so sad of cheer? 

^ llais waked the livelong night?” 

“ My dreams foreshow my children’s woe, 
Krnst bolTl and Albrecht bright. 

t 

“♦’rom th«»dark glades of forest shade# ■; 

There rushefl a raging boar, v, 

Two sapling oaks with criyd strokes -1| cc 
Ilii crooked •tusk,s uptore.” ._ '' 


» 

X 

•C. 


iJ#Ah, Lady €«ar, dismiss thy fear A 
Of phantoms hauntiflg sleep! ” ^ 

“The giant knight. Sir K»)nrad»hight,vr 
Hi^h vowed a vengeance deep. 

“My Lo^d, o’erbold, Vath kept his gold, 
And scornful answer spake: 

‘ Kunz, wisdom learn,tnor strive to burn 
The Ssh within their lak^.’ 
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“ Stee, o’er the plain, with all his train, 
My Lord to Leipieig riding; 
Soine«danger near luy children dear 
!^Iy dream is sure betiding.” 

“ The wai'ier waits before tl»e gates, 
The oaatle rock is steep. 

The massive walls protect the lialls, 
'Giy chiidreu safely sleep.” 


’T IS ijjight’s full noon, fair shines the moon 
On Altenbuig’.s old halls, 

The silv'cr beams hi tinnq\ul streams'" 

Best on the ivied walks. 

Within their towei' the midnight liMi 
Has wrapt the babe.s in .si. ep, 

With unclosed eyes their mother lie.s 
To listen and to weep. 

What .suddo.. .sound is .stirring round; 

What clang thrill.^ on her eai '! 
ls,it the breeze amid the trees 
Re-echoing her fear ? 

Swift from her bed, in .sudden dread. 

She to her lattice tlies; 

Oh ! sight of woe, fioni far below 
Behold a ladder l ise : 

And fiorn yon towei', hei' children’s bojj^’',. 

Lo ! giant Kunz descending! 

Ernst, in his clasp of iron grasp,. 

His cries with hers i.s blending. 

“ Oh! hear my prayer, my childi"t'n spaie. 
The sum shall be lestoi ed ; ’ 

Nay, twenty-fold ^turned the gold, 

Thou know’st how true my Lord.” 

With mocking grace l^e bowed face: 

“ Lady, my greetings take ; 

Tliy Lord may leaihi how I can bui'u 
The fish withhi their lake.” 

Oh ! double fright, a second knight 
Upon the laddei' frail, 

And in his arm, with -frild alarm, 

A child uplifts(hiis wail! 
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AA^uld she had wings! She wildly springs 
'^D rouse her slumberyig train ; 

Rolwd wi^iiout, her door so stout 
Resists her etforts vain! 


No mortal ear l^ei' calls can hear, 

The jobbers laugh below ; 
ir 'r God alone may hear hei* moan, 

Or niaik lie^ hour of woe. 

A cry'bf^low, “ OffxJet irte go, 

~;'*l am no prince’s lifi^ther ; 

Their pl:»ymaj.e I—Ob'?* hear my cry 
Restore me to my mother! ” 

Withiifnguish S(i»e she shai:es the door. 

Once more Sir Aunz is rearing 
His giant head. Hft eiraijd sped 
IShe does him reappearing. 

Her sJcond child in terroi' wild 
Is struggling in his lufld ; 

Entreaties v.ain she pours again. 

Still laughs the robber bold.* 

“I greet thee well, the'Elector tell 
jlow Kunz his i«>uns(!l takes. 

And let him learn that I can burn 
The fish within their lakes.” 


III • 

swift, ^ood steed, death’s on thy speed, 
^ Gkitt Tsenburg ere morn ; 

Though far the way, there lodged our prey. 
We laugft the PriJice to scorn. 

« 

“ TSiere Koi»iad’s den and merry men 
Will safely Jiold the boys — 

The Prince shall grieve Icgig ere we leave 
Oiw hold ui»n his joys. 

• 

“_^ut hark! fc-*t hark ! how through the dark 
The castle bell is toHing, 

From tower and town, o’er woed and down, 
Tl^ like alarm notes rolliijg. 

“ The peal'rings out! echoes the shout! 

All Saxony’s astir; 

Groom, turn aside, svjift must we ride 
Through the lone woodtDf fir.” 


(0848) 
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Fai' on before, of men a score 

ib ince Ernst bore still sleeping; 
Thui\dering as fast,"Kunz came tJ.o las/' 
Carrying young Albrecht weeping. 

t ^ 

The ck^ngr.ng bell with distajnt swell 
Dies<(:)ipthe morning air, 

Bohemia’s gro\fnd another bound 
Will reach, and .safety therp 

The morn’.s fre.sh beairj^glits a cool stream^ 
Chaigoi- and knigl^t are weary, 

Hi draws hi.s rein, tne child’.s.sad pla^'n 
Hifmeets with accents cheery. 

“Sit Konrad goody be mild of mood, 

A fearsome giant then ! 

For love of heaven, one drop be giv^n 
To cool my thi obbing bi yny ! ” 

Knnz’ savage heart'feels pitj'’.s smart. 

He soothe.s the worn-out child. 

Bathes his !>, -t cheeks, and bending seeks 
For woodland bei viea wild. 

A deep-toned bark ! A figure dark. 

Smoke grimed and sun embrowned, 

Comes through the wood in wondering mood, 
^ And by his side a hound. 

“Oh, to my aid, T itm betrayed. 

The Elector’s son forlorn. 

From out my lied these men of dread 
Have this night hither borne!” 

“Peace, if thou’rt wise,” the false,groom cries, 
And aims a murderous blow; ,, 

His pole-axe long, his ai'm soi :trong. 

Must lay young, Albrecht low. 

(I 

See, turned aside, the weapon glide 
The woodman’s po^e along, 

To Albrecht’s clasp his friendly grasp 
Pledges redress from wrong. 

r 

Loud the hound’s note 'as at the the-oai. 

Of the false groom he flies; 

Back at the sounds Sir Konrad bounds: 

“ Off hands, bas^ churl,” he cries. 
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TliB robber lord with mighty sword, 

Jailed limbs of giant^trength — 
Xhe\roodJhan stout, all arms without, 

Save his pole’s timber length— 

Unequal fight! ' Yet for the right, 

The woodman holds the field; 

K >w left, now right, repels the knight. 

His pole ful^ stoutly wields. • 

His wkis^e clearfifll of cheer, 
lo! his comrfJffl^ true. 

All swartili au^ lusty, with fire poles trusty, 
BurSt on Sir Konrad’.s view. 

» 

His hqwie’s rein !«e grasps f^main 
‘Into his sclle to spring, 

His gold-spurred herfl his stirrup’s Steel 
Has •r.ught, hi.s weapons ring. 

• 

His frightened steed with wildest speed 
Careers with many a bound; 

Sii‘ Konrad’s heel fast holds the steel. 

His head is on the ground. • 

The peasants round lift^rom the ground 
His. form in woeiul plight, 

To^onvent cell, for keeping well. 

Bear back the robber knight. 

.w* • 

“ Our dear young lord, what may afford 
A charcoal-burners’ stor * 

We freely spread, milk, honey, bread, 

^ ' ft'.ir heated*kiln before ! ” 

IV 

Three mou’^ful days the mother prays, 
And weeps trfie children’s fate ; 

The Prince in vain has scopred the plain— 
A spund is ah the gate. 

» 

The mother inars, her head she rears, 

^ She lifts her eager fiSger— 

“Rejoice, rejoice,’tis Albrecht’s voice, 

Op^ ! Oh, wherefore linger?” 

See, cap ift hand the woodman stand— 
Mother, no more of weeping— 

His hound well tried is at his side, 

Befors him Albrecht leap.lng, 
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Cites, “ Father dear, my friend is here! 

My mother! • Oh,^my mother! 

The g’ant knight he put to flight,'* 

The good dog tore the other.” 

Oh! wio (Jie joy that greots^ithe boy. 

Or wJi',o-the thanks may tell, 

Or how they hail the woodman’s talc. 

How he* had “ trilled ‘ him "'ell! ” 

“I trilled him well,’ he.^iil will tey 
In homely phrase his story, 

To,tliose who sought co know yow wrought 
An-.unarmed hand such glory. 

Thaf. mother .sad .again is gl.id. 

Her home no more bereft; 

For news'is brought Erijst may be sought 
Within the Devil’s Cleft. 

That cave within, tjie.se men of sin 
Had learnt their leader’s fall. 

The prince to sell they proffered well 
At price o'l grace to all. 

Another day and Ernst lay, 

Bafe on his mother’s bitast; 

Thus to her sorrow a gladsome morrow 
Had brought her joy and rest. 

' ■ T'he giant knight was judged alight, 

Sentenced to duith he lay; 

The Elector mild, since safe liis child. 

Sent forth the doom to stay. 

But all too late, and o’er the gate 
Of Freiburg’s council hall 

Sir Konrad’s head, with featuresHread, 

The traitor’s eyes appal. 

The scullion Ham* who wrought their plans. 

And oped the window grafe. 

Whose faith was sold for Konrad’s gold. 

He met a traitor’s |ate. '' 

V 

Behold how gay the wJod to-day, ® 

The little church how fair, 

P 

• * TrUUn to shake; a word 'analogous to our triUy to shake the voice 
in singing. 
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w\at banners wave, what tap’stry brave 
O^ers ^3 carvings ra«e! 

A goodly train—the parents twain, 

And here th(\ princes two. 

Here with his {Wlc, George, stout foul. 

And All his comrades true. 

High swells tjje cliant, all jubilant, 

Aii'^ each boy ijending^low. 

Humbly*lays down' ijbe wnapping gown 

• il,. wore the night^ woe. 

Beside them lay a smock of grey, 

All Krirned With blood aiul smoko; 

A thaaikful sign\o Heaven benign, 

That spared the*3apling oak. ^ 

*“\Miat prize would’st hold, thou ‘Triller bold’, 

•Who trilled \v>ll for my son?” 

“Lea\^e to cut wood, my«Lord, so good, 

Near whore the fight was won.” 

“Nay, Triller mine, the land Ilf thine. 

My trusty giant-kilUr, 

A farm and house 1 and my spouse 
•Ctrant free to G?orge the Triller!” 

Years hundred four, and half a score, 
lliose robes have held their place; 

The Triller’s deed has grateful meed 
From Albrecht’s royal face. 

The clnld rescued by George the Triller’s Golden ©eed 
was tl\^ ancestor oi the late Prince Consort, and thus of 
our future line of ,kings. He was the son of the Elect»r 
i^edrich the Mild #f Saxony, and of Margarethe of Austria, 
whose dream presaged her children’s danger. The Elector 
had incurred the vengeance of tbe jobber baron. Sir Konrad 
of ^auffinge{i,*who, frfim his huge stature, was known as the 
Giant •Jlitter, by rerfueing to make up to him the^ sum *of 
4000 gulden which he had had to pay for his r^nsoitf after 
being made prisoner in the Eldctor’s service. In replj^ to 
his threats, aU the answer ^hat the robber knight npeeived 
was the proverbiail one, “ Do not try to burn the fish in the 
ponds, Kunz.” ^ 

Stung by the irony, Kunz (bribed the Elector’s scullion, by 
name Hans Sehflrabe, to admit hif^ and nine chosen comrades 
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into the CasSle of Altenburg on the night of the' 7th of July, 
1455, when the Elector was tl> be at Leipzig. Strange to say, 
this .scullion was able to write, for a letter is extant 'rom him 
to feu Konrai, engaging to open the window immediately 
above ti;e steep yrtfsipice, which on"that side was deemed a 
sufficient proteotit>r/-to the castle, and to fasten a rope ladder 
by whi ’ll'to ascend the crags. This window can still be traced, 
thpugh thenenforth it was bricked upi It gave access to the 
‘children’s apartments, and on bis' way to theiUj^be robber 
drew the bolt of their moth"i'’.s door, so tbe-ifTnough, awa¬ 
kened by the noise, she lushed to her window, she was a 
captive in her dVvn apartment, and could not give the alarm, 
nor dc anytb'flg but join ^hcr vaiiHentreaties to the iries of 
her helpless children. It was the iittle son of the Count von 
Bardi whom Wilhelm von- Moseh brought down by mistake, 
for young Albrecht, and Kunz, while hurrying uf w ex¬ 
change the children, bade the rest of his ba id hasten on to 
secure the elder prince without waiting for him. He followed 
in a' few seconds with Albrecht in his arms, and his servAit 
Schweinitz riding after him, but he never overtook the main 
body. Thoir object was to reach Konrad’s own Castle of 
Isenburg on the frontiers of Bohemia, but they uuickly heard 
the alarm bells ringing, and beheld beacons lighted upon every 
hill. They were forced to betake themselves to the forests, 
and . about halfway. Prince Ernst’s captors, not daring to go 
ariy farther, hid thcinsclvef and him in a cavern called the 
Devil’s Cleft on the right bank of theKiver Mulde. 

Kunz himself rode on till the sun had rjgtif, ■i.i”' t>e was 
within so few miles of his castle that the terror of his name, 
was likely to be a sufficient protection. Himself and his horse 
Were, however, spent by the wild midnight ride, and on the 
border of the wood of Eterlein, near the' monastery of Gr^*" 
heim, he halted, and finding the po6r child grievous'y ex¬ 
hausted and feverish, he-llTtcd him flown, gave him water, 
and went himself in search of wood strawberries for his re¬ 
freshment, leaving the two horses in thj charge of S"hweinitz. 
The Servant dozed in his saddle, and meanwhile the charcoal- 
burner, George Schmidt, attracted by the sounds, came out of 
the wood, where all night he had been attendilig to the kiln, 
hollowed in the earth, and heaped with darth and roots of 
trees, where a continual charring of wood was going on. Little 
Albrecht no sooner saw thi* mdin than he sprang to him, and 
telling his name and rank, . untreated to be rescued from these 
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cruel men. The servant awaking, leapt down <lnd struck a 
deadly bloy s'^th^ boy’s head With his poleaxe, but it was 
parried ^ the charcoal-burner, who interposing with one 
hajjii the strong wooden, pole he used for stiridng hb^iln, 
dragged the little prince aside with the other* and at tnc same* 
time set his great»dog upon the sorvajrt. 8# Konrad at once 
hurried back, but the valiant charcoal-byrner still li'dd^his 
ground, dangerous as tuejfght was between tho peagg^iit i^n- 
armed ffifcept f^r. the long ,t)ole, and the fully acci^ntied 
kniglft of gig:ayjc size and s^'ength. However, a w'histli 
from George soanbrought a gang of his comrades to his aid, 
and Kunz, finding hims^ilf surrounded, tried to leap into his 
saddle, and,brerk* throiigle the thnyig by woigh,^.of mam and 
horse, but his spur became Jlitangled, the horse ran away, and 
he was drjgggd along with his head on tho* ground till ho was 
takbi, „',)by,the peasants .;ind carried to the convent of Geiin- 
heim, whence ho* was sent to Zwickau, and was thence trans- 
^lorted heavily ironed to Freiburg, where he was beho^idejl 
on'^he 14th of July, only a week after his act of violeifcc. 
The Elector, in his joy at the rocovery*of even one child, was 
generous enough to send a parddn, but the messenger’reacheT 
Freiburg too late, and a stone in the markotpladb still marks 
the place of^oom, while the grim effigy of Sir Konrad’s head 
grins ovcLttjp door of the Kathhaus. It was a pity Fried- 
ri<di’s mildness did not extend to sparing torture^ as well 
death to his treacherous sculliotij but perhaps a servant’s 
power of injuring his master was thought a reason for 
surroujiKijJ^3"'’li instances of betrayal with special horyirs. 
t The party hidden in the Devil’s Cleft overheard the peasants 
in the •vood talking»of the fall of the Giant of Kauffingen, 
apd, becoming alaimied for themselves, they sent to tlfb 
'^ternor of the neighbouring castle of Hartenstein to offer 
to ref^ore Prince Ernst, provided they were promised a full 
pardon. The ^oy had,been givefi««p as dead, and intense 
wese the rejeicings of the parents at his restoration. The 
Devil’sXiJpft change!? tbs name to tho Prince’s Cleft, .and tSe 
tree where Albrecht had lain* was called the Prince’s* Oak, 
wid still remains as a witness to* the 'story, as do tho moth- 
eaten garmentl of the prin(\ply children, and the smock of 
the charcoal-burnef, which they offered up in token of thanks¬ 
giving at the little forest church of Ebersdorff, neaf the scene 
of the rescue. 

“ I triUirt tba knaves right well,'’ was honest George’s way 
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of telling the story of his exploit, not only a hf'Avo one, but 
■a;nounting even to self-devotfon when we /emcmbgr that the 
robl,)er baron was his near neighbour, and a terror to all 
arouruk The word TriRer took the place of his surname, Aj’d 
when the sole re\vairl he asked was feavc freely to cut wood 
in the fojrest, the Elector gave him a piece oh land of his own 
in thet parish of Ebersbach. In 1855 there was a grand 
cel^bratkin ofi the rescue of the Sajon Princes on the 9th of 
'•July, the foiii- hundredth anniversary, withu great procession 
of forestci's and charcoal-ljurn-a’s to the “Xi'j^W^rBrewery”, 
which stands ’where George’s hut and-kiln wore once placed. 
Three of hi.s descendants then figured, in the procession, but 
since rfiat tir.',!^ all have died, and iiho family, of the -Trillers 
is now extinct. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S DAUGHTER 

1 

M’c h.ave seen how dim and doubtful was the belief that 
upbore the grave and beautiful Antigone in her self-sacrifice; 
but there have been women who have been as brave and 
devoted in their care for the mortal remains of their friends 
—nut from,.the heathen fancy that the weal of the dead (fe- 
pended on such rites, but fvom their earnest love, and with a 
fuller trust beyond. 

Such was the spirit of Beatrix, a noble maid^otlj orpe, who 
shared the Christian faith of hci' two brothers, ’Simplicius and, 
Faustinus, at the end of the third century. For many years 
there had been no persecution, and the Christians were living 
at peace, worshipping fi-ccly, and venturing even to r^f*- 
churches. Young people had grown ftp to whom the being 
thrown to the lions, bcLtnded, or burnt for the faith’s sake, 
was but a story of the times gone by. Hut under the 
Emperor. Diocletian all was changed. Cvie old heuth'^*'* 
must tie worshipped, incense must be burnt to the statue of 
the Emperor, or torture and death were the punishment 
The two brothers Simplicius and, Faustinus wire thus asked 
to deny their faith, and resolutely refused. They were 
cruelly tor^ired, and at length beheaded, and their bodies 
thrown into the tawny u j,terb of the Tiber. Their sister 
Beatrix had taken refuge w^h a poor devout Chj;istian woman, 
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named Lucin\ But she did not desert her brothirs in death; 
>she made l\gr^y to secret to thS bank of the^river, watching 
to see whether the stream might bear down the corpses, so 
de^to her. Driven alopg, so as to vest upon €ie barit; she 
fcund them at last, and, by the help of LScifti, she laftl them 
in the grave in the cemetery called Ad'^'rsura P,ileatum. 
For seven months she rj^mained in her shejter, but shoevaj at 
last denounced, and was brought before the tribunal, wj^ere .vjic 
made aiigw.cr th^t.nothing sHoiilc! induce her to adore, gods 
made‘of woou stone. ^h%was strangled in her prison| 
and her corpse A)eing east out, was taken horn* by Lucina, 
and buried beside her Jvrothers. It was, inclocd, a favour¬ 
ite charitabje wsifrk of tite Christian widows./#t Rome to 
provide for the burial of tile martyrs; and as for the most 
;nart they *ve\^ ^oor old obscure women, they could perfot-m 
’thi#^ 5 v>»l wprk with far,,Jess notice than could person.# of 
more mark. * , 

But nearer home, our own country shows a truly Clinstiap 
'Antigone, resembling the Greek lady, both in her dutifulnbss 
to the living, and in her tender care f??r the dead. This wag 
Margaret, the favourite daughter of Sir Thomas Mbrc, the 
true-hearted^faithful statesman of King Henry*VIII. 

•Margaret’s home had been an exceedingly happy one. Her 
father, Sijg T]iomas More, was a man of the utmost worth, 
and was both earnestly religious and conscientious, and of,a 
sweetness of manner and playfulness of fancy that endeared 
him to everyone. He was one of the most afi'ectionate and 
dutifutpO&iStois bj his aged father. Sir John More; and wjiien 
>ihe son was Lord Chancellor, while the father was only a 
judge, Sir Thomas, #n his way to his court, never failed to 
kjieel down before Sis father in public, and ask his blessing. 

was 1;he old %aying, that a dutiful child has dutiful 
children, better exempltfied than in the More family. In the 
times when it ,was usujil for par5nW to be very stern with 
chikiren, and keep them at a great distance, sometin\es 
makin^Vthem stand fti*their presence, and striking them for 
any slight offence. Sir Thomas More thought it difty to 
he friendly and affectionate with tliem,*to talk to them, and to 
enter into thei!’ confidence; und heVas rewarded with their 
full love and dut/. 

He had four children—Margaret, Elizabeth, ®icely, and 
John. His much-loved wife Biedfwhen they were all very 
young, and he.tWght it for thei,’ good to marry a widow, 
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Mrs. Alice Middleton, with one daughter namvd Margaret, 

' and he likewise adopted an-orphan called Mdrgaret Giggs. 
With this household he lived in a beautiful large.house at 
Chelst, . with well-trimmed gardens sloping down to’the 
Thames, and this was the resort cd the most learned and 
able men, both Umglish. and visitors from'abroad, who de- 
lightech in pacing the shaily walks, listening to the wit and 
wisdoiriiiof Sir Thomas, or conversing with the daughters, 
'who had been highly edticiited, and had mi^. .of their 
father’s humour and sprightkness. Even him¬ 

self, then one of the most brilliant and gra-reful gentlemen 
of his time, would sometimes arrive dn his royal barge, and 
talk theology or astronomy with hir Thomas; or, iv might 
be, crack jests with him and his daughters, or listen to the 
music in which all were skilled, even Lady Mo-e having* 
bcoi. persuaded in her old age to ..'earn to play oir’ .,»i'ious 
instruments, including the /,'ute. The dangirters were early 
givep in marriage, and, with their husbands, continued to., 
live undei' their father’s roof. Margaret’s husband was 
William Roper, a yoiing lawyer, of whom Sir Thomas was 
very fond, and his household at Chelsea was thus a large 
and joyous fanrily home of childrer^and grandchildren, delight¬ 
ing in the kind, bright smiles of the open face under the 
square cap, that the great painter Holbein has sent down 
to, U3 as a femiliar sight. 

But these glad days were not to last for over. The trying 
times of the reign of Henry VIH were beginning and the 
question had been stirred whether the Kin^ nfart-ef' with 
Katherine of Aragon had been a lawful one. When Sir*^ 
Thomas More found that the King was- determined ..o take 
his own course, and to divorce himself''without permission 
from the Pope, it was against his constlenco td” remainJ!^; ■ 
office when acts were being done which he could not think 
right or lawful. He t'lMrbfore resigned his office as Lord 
Cjiancellor, and, feeling himself free from the load and tempta¬ 
tion, his* gay spirits rose higher than^'eVer. His o'-ihrier of 
communicaiting the change to his wife, who had been very 
proud of his state and dignity, was thus. At church, when 
the sefvice was over, it had alwiys been the Sustom for one 
of his attendants to summon Lady More by coming to her 
closet dood and saying, “ Madam, my lord is gone.” On 
the day after his resignalSon, he himself stepped up, and 
with a low bow said, “ hlladam, my lord is-gone,” for in 
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good sooth 1^ was no longer Chancellor, but oflly plain Sir 
Thomas. 

He thoroughly enjoyed his leisure, but he was not long 
le^ tn tranquillity. When Anno Boleyn was crcAvned, was 
invited to be present, aftd twenty poundfe ^ere ofl'ewd him 
to buy a suitably splendid dress for tho'lTccasion; ,but his 
conscience would not ,allow him to accept the invitation, 
though he well knew we^terriblg peril he ran Hiy c^snd’tig 
the King and Queen. Thenc^orth there was a determina; 
tio# lo rui*j iiliv. ^ First, he \as accused of taking bribes 
when administeping justice. It was said that^a ^ilt cup had 
been given to him as .•* Now Year’s gift, by one lady, and 
a pair »f gjovca* filled wfth gold coins by anctirer; But it 
turned out, on examinatioS^ that he hagl drunk the wine 
out of thea cup, ^nd accepted the |;lovos, because it was ill 
maftAv.x.P'to jefuse a lady^ gift, yet he had in both cttees 
giv.jh back the gold. 

^ Next, a charge was brought that ho had been leagwing 
witti a half-crazy woman called the Nun of Kent, who hM 
said violent things about the King. He was sent for 4)^, 
be examined by Henry and his Council, and this "he well 
knew was yi,e interview on which his safety would turn, 
since the accusation was a mere pretext, and the real pur¬ 
pose of ft's Jiing was to see whether he would go along 
with him in breaking away from Rome—a proceeding that 
Sir Thomas, both as churchman «,nd as lawj'er, could not 
think legal Whether we agree or not in his views, it must 
always^''.i«vl:eme’r'J,)ere(l that ho ran into danger by spealgng 
•the truth, and doing what he thought right. He really 
loved h»s master, and he knew the humour of Henry VHIj 
and the temptation Vas sore; but when he came down from 
hlJionference with the King in the Tower, and was rowed 
down rfhe river to Ch^soa, he was so merry that William 
Roper, who had been waiting for’UWh in the boat, thought 
he must be safe, and said, as they landed and walked up 
the ganfep— 

“I trust, sir, all is well, since you are so merry I” 

“It is so, indeed, son, thank God!” 

“Are you then, sir, put clut of the bill I” 

“Wouldest thou*know, son, why I am so joyful? In good 
faith I rejoice that I have given the devil a foul faM; because 
I have with thosq lords gone so fa!* that without great shamS 
I can never go back,” he answered, meaning that he had been 
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enabled to h*oM so firmly to his opinions, and sgjak them out 
§0 boldly, that _^henceforth the temptation to ,f.iss<^mble them 
anc] please the King would be much lessenca. Thijt he had 
held i-'s purpose in spite of the weakness of mortal naJ^ye, 
was true joy to him, though he was so well aware of the 
consequences thau Khcn,his daughter Marguret came to him 
the„na;t day with,the glad tidings tjiat the charge against 
hi(}i ha4 bee.) given up, he_^ calmly,,answered her, “In faith, 
Meg,,,what is put off is not given up.” 

One day, when he had askCfv Margaret hjj^jf^e world went 
with the new Queen, and she replied, “ In taUh, father, never 
better; there is nothing else in the, court but dancing and 
sportiiig,” replied, with sad Lwe.sight, .“Never, better. 
Alas, Meg! it pitieth me to remember unto what misery, 
poor soul, she will shortly come. These dancq§ of hers w'il], 
pro.'C such dances that she will spiyii off our heads If' .'■■.-ubt- 
balls, but it will not be long eie lier head null take the same 
c)finc<i.” ^ 

So entirely did he expect to be summoned by a pursuivant 
tjljat he thought it would lessen the fright of his family if 
a sham summons were brought. So he caused a great knock¬ 
ing to be made while all wore., at dinner, and the sham 
pursuivant went through all the forms of citing him, and 
the whole household were in much alarm, till hq„explaincd 
tip) jest; but the earnest came only a few days afterwards. 
On the 13th of April of 1 ? 34 , arrived the real pursuivant to 
summon him to Lambeth, there to take the oath of supremacy, 
declaring that the King was the head of the Cji^rrcfc'tfijjlngland, 
and that the Pope had no authority there. He knew whai, 
the refusal would bring on him. He .vent first to%church, 
and then, not trusting himself to be unmanned by his love for 
his children and grandchildren, instead' of letting thenjj^s 
usual, come down to the water side,'with tender kiss.fs and 
merry farewells, he shuv the wicket gate of the garden upon 
them all, and only allowed his son-in-law Itoper to accompany 
him, whispering into his ear, “I thank* our Lord, ti^- field is 
won.” 

Conscience had triumpheci over affection, and he was thank¬ 
ful, though for the last time he, looked on the trees he had 
planted, and the happy home he had I'oved. Before the 
Council, h, undertook to swear to some clauses in the oath 
which were connected wit/ the safety of the realm; but he 
refused to take that part of the oath which irelated to the 
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King’s pow^ over the Church, It is said that the Kiii'g 
would thus iwe Jjeen satisfied, but that the Queen urged 
him furthaf. At any rate, after being four days under the 
cha^e of the Abbot of Westminster; Sir Thojjias wa^, aent 
t(? the Tower of Londpn. There nis ^i{p—a pla^i, dull 
woman, utterly imable to understand the ^irit of conscience 
—came and scolaed him for being *o foolish as to lie there 
in a close, filthy prisoi\and be shut up with rats an5 mice, 
instead of enjoying thewivour »f the King. Tde Iffeard W,ll 
she had*to,pay. anfl answered,< I pray thee, good Mrs.‘Aliciv 
tell me one thing*—is not this^house as near heaven as my 
owni” To which she had no Ijctter an.sw«r than “Tilly 
vally, tilly vall^^” Buf, jn spite of her folly, she loved hina 
faithfully; •and when all lv.s proptirty was soi/aS, she sold 
even her clothes to obtain >iccessaries fo him in prison.. 

- (jhief Cfenrfort was, howevor,*in visits and letters from 
his daughtep Margaret, \^iio was fully able to enter into*the 
spirit that preferred death to tVansgrossion. lie was tried 
in.JtVestminster Hall, on the 1st of July, and, as he* |ji»l 
fully expected, sentenced to death.» Ho was taken back 
along the river to the Towns. On the wharf hif lovir^ 
Margaret was waiting for her last look. She Isroke through 
the guard •vif soldiers wifli bills and halberds, threw her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him, unable to say any 
word bitf “*0h, my father!—oh, my father!” He blessed 
her, and told her that whatsoever she might sdffer, it \tos 
not without the will of God, atid she must therefore be 
patient, wifter having once parted with him, she suddenly 
turneTT lidck agivtn, ran to him, and, clinging round his neck, 
kissed ,him over a^d over again—a sight at which the 
guards themselves ,wept. She never saw him again; bijt 
tonight before hij execution he wrote to her a letter with 
a piece of charcoal, with tender remembrances to all the 
family-, and saying to her, “ I tjg^er liked your manner 
bey;er than wl*n you kissed me last; for I am most pleased 
when daughterly loj'p, and dear charity have no leisure -to 
look to'vl^orldly courtesy.” He likewise made it hiS ejpecial 
request that she might be permitted to be present at his 
nurial. 

His hope was ^ure and steadfast, and his heart So firm 
that he did not even cease from humorous sayings. When 
he mounted the crazy ladder of tlje scaffold he said, “ Master 
Lieutenant, I j)?ay you see me safe up; and for my coming 
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down let shift for myself.” And he desi/'ed the exe¬ 
cutioner to give him time to put his beayd or.^ of the way 
of the stroke, “since that had never offendedAis'Ilighness”. 

Eis body was given to his family, and laid in h he tomb 
he haf^ already ^preoarfed in Chelsea Church; but the KetJd 
was set up on a^ pole on London Bridge. The calm, sweet 
features were little 'changed, and the loving daughter gathered 
coura^ as she looked up at them. /low she contrived the 
deed, is-not'Known; but before wt"^y days , had passed, the 
'bead was no longer there, an^.Mrs. Eoper was said-to have 
taken it away. She was senrfor to the Coetficil, and accused 
of the stealing,of her father’s head.' She shrank not from 
avowing that thus it had been, and that the head was in her 
own possesH^m. One story says tliaf, as she was passiiig under 
the bridge in a boat, she looke<l up, and said, “That head 
has often lain in my lap; I would that it Wiould now f.'ib!' 
intd' it.” And at that moment»!t actually fell, Siia 'she 
received it. It is far more likely that she 'Vent by design, 
ait the same time as some faithful friend on the bridge, wha 
detached the precious.head, and dropped it down to her' in 
kor boat; beneath. Be this as it may, she owned before the 
cruel-hearted Council that she had taken away and cherished 
the head of the man whom thiy had slain a traitor. 
However, Henry VIII. w.as not a Creon, and our Christian 
Antigone was dismissed unhurt by the Council,' and allowed 
to' retain {JOssession of her treasure. She caused it to be 
embalmed, kept it with hbr wherever she went, and when, 
nine years afterwards, she died (in the year 1^^), it was 
laidi-in her coffin in the “Eoper aisle” SE’DuAstan’s 
Church, at Canterbury. 


I 

UNDEE IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

I *• 

1664 

Prince' Andrej Kourbsky ^as one'oT the chief^boyards 
or nobles at the Court of, Ivan, the first Grand Prince of 
Muscovy who assumed the Eastern title of J'zar, and who 
relieveSl Russia from the terrible invasions of the Tatars. 
This wild race for nearly four hundred years had roamed 
over the dountry, destroying jand plundering all they met 
with, and blighting all tW attempts at civilization that had 
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begun to bA made in the eleventh century. It was only 
when the Russian^ learnt the ^use of firearms* that these 
savages wesa irl.^ny degree repressed. In the year 1561 the 
city of Kp.san, upon the River Kazanka, a tributary of the 
YM.gX was the last city^that remained in tjie Tiands^-of the 
Tatars. It was a rich and powerful placS, a great centre of 
trade between Eifrope and the East,* but it was also a nest 
of robbers, who had fre«(mntly broken faith with the RiiSsians, 
and had lately ^expelle^the Khjin Schig Alcf folwhavitg 
endeavoured to hdfil his engiwoments to them. The »Tzar, 
Ivan VassilovitciiV then only tvronty-two years of age, there¬ 
fore marched a'^ainst the place, resolved afc any cost to 
reduce it and free Iris country from these inveterate 
foes. 

On his way he received tjdings that the Crimean Tatars 
"d come • plundering into Russift, probably thinking to 
atta?K i>Iosc®w, while Iv"« was besieging Kazan. He*at 
once sent off th'fc Prince Kouihsky with 15,000 men, who 
met double that number of Tatars at Toula, and totaU;^ 
defSted them, pursuing them to Jjio River Chevorona, 
where, after a second defeat, they abandoned a great jiumbo« 
of Russian captives, and a great many carjels. Prince 
Kourbsky w’-s wounded iTi the head and shoulder, but 
wi!S able to continue the campaign. 

Some the boyards murmured at the war, and declared 
that their strength and resources were exhausted. Upon 
this the Tzar desired that two liifts might be drawn up of 
the willing^and unwillipg warriors in his camp. “The first”, 
he sai^ ■'»fiall b* as dear to me as my own children; their 
Aeeds shall be made known to me, and I will share all I 
have with them. Tlfb others may stay at home; I want n(\ 
cowards in my army^’ No one of course chose to be in the 
setc-*d list, and about t]^is time was formed the famous guard 
called »the Strelitzes, a body of cJioggn warriors who were 
always near th® person.of the Tzfdr 

lit tlj.e middle of August, 1552, Ivan encamped in tb^ 
meadows* on the banks of thi^ Volga, which spreaif like a 
brilliant green carpet around the .hill jupon which istooa the 
strongly fortified city of Kazan. TJie Tatars had no fears. 
“This is not the first time”,’they said, “that we havd seen 
the Muscovites beneath our walls. Their fruitless attacks 
always end in retreats, till we, hai|e learned to laligh the»n 
to scorn;” and wshen Ivan sent them messengers with offers 
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o'f peace, they replied, “All is ready; we on^ await your 
coming to begin the feast.”, , 

They did not know of the great change tkht tfc^ last half- 
centi^ry had made in sieges. One of the Italian condottieri, 
-or leaV-ers of frfe com'panics, had made his way to MoscCrw, 
and, under his instructions, Ivan’s troops were for the first 
time to^ conduct a siege in the regular modern manner, by 
dicing trenches ifi the earth, and ydirowing up the soil in 
fp&nt fcto a bank, behind whiclii^thc cannon and gunners 
■are posted, with only small owcnings made through ovhich to 
fire at somQ spot in the emfcy’s walls. 'These trenches are 
constantly wovJjed nearer and nearer to the fortifications, till 
by the effect of the shot an opening’or breach must be made 
in the walt^ and the soldiers ca|j then climb'up •upoh scaling 
ladders or heaps ef small faggo'ts piled up to the height of 
the opening. Sometimes, too, the besiege.''s dDUi'.ow jjnd*^ 
ground till they are just below •tiie wall, thcni flll*Rie hole 
with gunpowder, and blo'.r up all above''them; in short, 
•Instgad of, as in formei' days, a well-fortified city ^ein^ 
almost impossible to t?-kc, except by starving out the garrison, 

‘ J siege.'s in these times almost equally sure to end in favour 
of the besiegers. 

All through August and Scfftember the lii’ssians made 
their approaches, while the Tatars resisted them bravgly, 
but often showing great barbarity. Once when «Ivan again 
sent a hei'lild, accompanied by a number of Tatar prisoners, 
to ofler terms to YedigueV, the present Khan, the defenders 
called out to their countrymen, “ You had better) perish by 
om pure hands than by those of the wri^ched @te.iatians,” 
and shot a whole flight of ariows at them. Moreover, evei^ 
.morning the magicians used to come out at sunrise upon 
the walls, and their shrieks, contortipns, and waviq^ of 
g.arments were believed, not only by, the Tatars but bj^he 
Russians, and by AnjJrej Kourbsky himself, to brii.g foul 
weather, which greatly harassed 'the Russians. On this 
7van sent to Moscow for a sacred crpsf that had befn given 
to tbe Grand Prince Vladimir when he was converted; the 
rivers w6re blessed, -and -their ■amter sprinkled round the 
camp, and the fair weather that ensued wasf supposed to be 
due to the counteraction of the' incantations of the magicians. 
These Tatars were Mahometans, but they must have retained 
.come of ^the wind-raising enchantments of their Buddhist 
brethren in Asia. 
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A great nfino had been made under the gate Rf Arsk, and 
eleven barrelsgunpowder plSced in it. Qn the 30th of 
Septemb^ it was blown up, and the whole tower became a 
h«il7 of ruins. For some minutes tl»o consterfiatioiydf thej. 
besieged was such that* there was a detid*silcnce like the 
stillness of the grave. The Russians ruslicd forward over 
the opening, but the Tatars, recovering the sight ol*tbi;m, 
fought desperately, bnt^uld noj; prevent them*froJ» tak'jig 
po.ssc.3si8n of thj tower at the gateway, Other mines* wer^ 
already prepared, ,and the T^.r gave notice of a general 
assault for the mext day, and recommended (fll *liis warriors 
to purify their souls by repentance, confession, and com¬ 
munion,* in/eadifioss for the deadly strife Irofoi-j'^enf. In 
the meantime, he sent Yediguer a last offef of mercy, but the 
•irave Tatars jrjgd out, “AYc will‘have no pardon! If the 
RusSlu.ii ha^e one tower, 'to will build another; if they iWn 
our ramparts we»will set up more* AVo will be buried under 
.the walls of Kazan, or else we will make him raise the sivgo.’i 

ESrly dawn began to break. The sky was clear and cloud¬ 
less. The Tatars were on their walls, the Idissians in theip. 
trenches; the Imperial eagle standard, which Ivati had lately 
assumed, floated in the mortiing wiml. The two armies were 
perfectly silent, save hero and there the bray of a single 
trumpet, gr Ijeat of a naker drum in one or the other, and 
th® continuous hum of the hymns and chants from the thrue 
Russian chapel-tents. The archer;.* held their arrows on the 
string, the^gunners stopd with lighted matches. The copper- 
clad of thf minarets began to glow with the riang 

Junbeams; the muezzins were on the roofs about to call the 
Moslemin to prayer; the deacon in the Tzar’s chapel-tent wa^ 
reading the Gospel There shall be one fold and one Shep- 
hgi^^y' At that moihent the sun’s disk appeared above the 
easteri hills, and ere yel the red oii> had fully mounted above 
the horizon, tl^pre was, a burst aiff'lt were of tremendous 
thunderings, and the ground shook beneath the church. Th^ 
Tzar wei-A. to the entrance, and found the whole city* hill so 
“rolled in sable smoke”, that ne.coul^ distinguish nothing, 
and, going bacl^ to his place, desired^ that the service should 
continue. The deacon was ?n the midst of the praySr for 
the establishment 6f the power of the Tzar and the discom¬ 
fiture of his enemies, when tjie crushing burst 5f anoth^ 
explosion rushed jipon their ears, and as it died away another 
voice broke ,fo-7th, the shout raised by every man in the 

(0343) 12 
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Russian lin€3, “God is with us!” On then t'ney marched 
towards the openings that'^.he mines had made^hut there 
the^ dauntless garrison, in spite of the terroi^and destruction 
caused by the two exp'osions, met them with unabated -^ury, 
'rolling%eams of' pouring boiling water upon them as tfiey 
strove to climb ^te breach, and fighting band to hand with 
them ,'f they mounted it. However, by the time the Tzar 
hatJ coipyilctcd his devotions and nio^nted his horse, his eagle 
could be seen above the smoke upon the citadel. 

' Still the city had to be wev^'j' step by step, house by house, 
street by street; and even while rtrugglirg onwards the 
Russians were I'empted aside by plunder among the rich stores 
of mtTch;,i;J’se that were heaped up in the v?rchouses of this 
the mart of the East. The Klft.n profited by t'heir lack of 
discipline, and forced them batk to the walls;, nay, th^ 
would have absolutely been driven otit at’ the gra^A'i.gdve, 
but that they beheld their young Tzar on ^liors'eback among 
his grey-haired councillors. By the advice of these old men 
Ivan rode forward, and with his own hand planted the sacred* 
standard at the gates, 'iSius forming a barrier that the fugitives 
were ashamed to pass. At the same time he, with half his 
choice cavally, dismounted, aixU entered the town all fresh 
and vigorous, their rich armour glittering with go?d and silw, 
and plumes of various colours streaming from their helmets 
ip all the,, brilliancy of Eastern tostc. This ‘‘reinforcement 
recalled the plunderers t<r their duty, and the Tatars were 
driven back to the Khan’s palace, whence, after an hour’s 
defence, they were forced to retreat.' 

At a postern gate, Andrej Kourbsky and*two hundred me^., 
met Yediguer and 10,000 Tatars, and. cut off theiri retreat, 
■fenclosing them in the narrow streets. < They forced their 
Khan to take refuge in a tower, and''made signs as"^ to 
capitulate. “Listen,” they said. ‘ As long as we,,had a 
government, we were^''illing to die for our prince and 
country. Now Kazan is yours, we (iieliver our,, Khan to you, 
'a'live and unhurt—lead him to the Ti^st . For our pwn part, 
we afe coming down into the*open field to drain our last cup 
of life with you.” ' ^ 

Y<yliguer and one oM counoillor were accordingly placed 
in the hands of an officer, and then thb desperate Tatars, 
climbing £own the outside of the walls, made for the Kazanka, 
'fehere no troops, except the sm^lll body undei; Andrej Kourbsky 
and his brother Romanus, were at leisure to pursue them. 
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The fighting* was terrible, but the two princes kept them in 
view until checked by a marsh*which horses could not pass. 
The bold* fugiftves took refuge in a foresJ, where, o^her 
j^isaian droops coming up, all were* surrounded and slain, 
since not a man of them would accept ♦(Uifrter. 

Yediguer was .kindly treated by J^van, Vdid acconjpanying 
him to Moscow, there ^ecamc a Christiay, and was baptjzod 
by the name of Simeon^n the presence of the (Tzai^and bis 
whole court, oif tjhe baMs of tSe Moskwa. He maryetl ,a 
Russian lady, and his whole Conduct proved that his con¬ 
version was siricere. * • 

But this story has fgily been told at so much length to 
show wbat mapner of mtm Andrcj, Kourbsky v:. Ivan 

VassilovitcK had been, and how they had once been brethren 
in arms; ^nd^perhaps it l/xs been lingered over from the 
mJv^-'.boly intwest there must always be in watching the 
fall of a power^il nation, and fjie last struggles of gallant 
men. Ivan was then a gallant, religious and highly gjfted 
pri;*ce, generous and merciful, and with every promise of a 
glorious reign, full of benefits to hff country. Alas! tigs, 
part of his career was one glimi?se of brightness in th*e course 
of a long tempestuous day. His reign had be^un when he 
was but tH^ec years old. He had had a violent and cruel 
mother, and had, after her death, been bred up by evil-minded 
courtiers,* wRo absolutely taught him cruel and dissolute 
amusements in order to prevent him from attending to state 
affairs. For a time, the exhortations of the good and fear¬ 
less j)n,tri^ih, and the’ influence of his gentle wife Anastasia, 
bad prevailed, and with great vigour and strong principle 
he had, shaken off all the evil habits of his boyhood, and 
begun, as it seemec?, an admirable reign. 

soon,* a sever* illness shook the balance of his mind, 
and tjjis was quickly fflllowed by the death of the excellent 
Tzarina Anastasia. Wljether grieiVfdfthcr unsettled him, or 
whether the Joss of her gentle influence left him a prey to 
his wiSked oouncillor%,'*from that time forward his'conducl 
was so wildly savage and bar1?arous as to win foi hirn the 
surname of the Terrible. Frantic actions, extravagant ex¬ 
cesses, and freaks of horriblfe cruelfy looked like insanity; 
and yet, on the other hand, he often showed himself a clear¬ 
headed and sagacious monarch, ayxious for the ^lory ai\^ 
improvement of |^is people. * 

But he lived in continual suspicion, and. dreaded every 
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eminent maif in his dominions. Kourbskv, wltom he had 
once loved and trusted, and 'had charged ■(Wth the command, 
of his army, as his most able boyard, fell undFr his"«ispicion; 
and", with horror and indignation, learnt that the Vzar^wM 
plotting*against'hia) life, and intended to have him put to 
death. Kourbsky^upon this explained to his wife that she 
must either see him put to a shameful death, or let him 
leaTC hej; for« ever. *' He gave his l3].«sing to his son, a boy 
•of nirje years old, and leavVng his house ^t '-night he scaled 
the wall of Moscow, and meeting his faithful servant, Vasili 
ShibanofF, wish two horses, he made his escape. This Vasili 
was his .stirrujf - bearer, one of thosp serfs over whom the 
boyard ::i«cvhosc land they wercf born possessed absolute 
power. That power was' often tibused, but the' instinctive 
faithfulness of the'serf tawards'his master could ^hardly be 
shalren, even by the most savage treatment, ahef a well^w.c^.’ju 
serf viewed his master’s family with cnthijsiastic love and 
veneyation. Vasili accompanied his master's flight through 
the' birch forests towards the Livonian frontier, the courtry 
where but lately KoRi'bsky h.ad been leading the Tzar’s 
armies. *■ On the way the plincc’s horse became exhauisted 
by his weight; and Vasili insisted,on giving up his own in its 
stead, though capture in the course of such desd?tion woiyld 
have been certain death. However, master and servant safely 
arrived at )Volmar in Livonia, and there AndreJ ciflhe to the 
determination of renouncing the service of the ungrateful Ivan, 
and entering that of the King of Poland. For this last step 
theye was no excuse. Nothing can jdstify a mar.' in^taking 
up arms against his country, but in the Middle Ages the ti^, 
of loyalty was rather to the man than to,the state, and; Andrej 
Kourbsky seems to have deemed that his honour would bo 
safe, provided he sent a letter to his sovereign; explajitrig 
his grievance and giving up his .allegia'.ice. The letter k said 
to have been full of'^.•■jTe severity and deep, suppressed 
indignation, though temperate in tone; but* p.o one would 
(ftnsent «to be the bearer of such a Missive, since the cruel 
tyran*i’s first fury was almost certain to fall on him who 
presented it. Bclieviiig his master’s honour at stake, Vasili 
offered himself to be the bearer of the fatal letter, and 
Kourbsky accepted the offer, tendering ‘to him a sum of 
money, which the serf reiected, knowing that money would 
Soon be of little service io hhn, and seeking no reward for 
what he deemed his duty to his lord. 
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As Ivan’s^jusSSce had turned into barbarity, sjp his religion 
had turned into fVilish fanatic •observance. He had built a 
monastei'jT neai'*Moscow for himself and three* hundred chosen 
I^y 4 j'ds,*and every morning at three^or four c^clock he fook 
Ins two sons into the beVry with him an(^ p.^cceded ifo striker 
the bells, the Ruijsian mode of ringing tlieui^ till all the breth¬ 
ren were assendsled. This bell-souiiding was his fe^vourite 
occupation, and in it was engaged \Uicn Y^sili^ arnVed. 
The servant awaited him in tho’vestibule, and delivered lhc» 
letter iSitb. these words: “Ercvi my master and thine exile, 
Prince Andrej ICourb.sk^.” • 

Ivan answered by such a blow on the leg* with his iron- 
tipped );od thatjtlie blood*pourcd from the woum]-JjHt.Vasili 
neither stafted, cried out, i:«r moved a feature. At once the 
Tzar bade him be seized ai/d toi’tyred, ti3 make him disclose 
Ins iffilSter had an^ partners in guilt, or it any pjans 
wore matuM. But no extremjty of agony couhl extract 
aught but praises of the prince, and assurances of his readi- 
ne.* to die for him. From early morning till late at iiigift 
the torturers worked, one succceding#^vhcn another was tired 
out; but nothing could overcome his constancy, and* his klSii,' 
words were a prayer to imiJore his God to have* mercy on his 
nyister and*forgive his desertion. 

His praise came even from the tyrant, who wrote to 
Kourbsky—*‘Let thy servant Vaska' shame ^thee. He 
preserved his truth to thee beforj the Tzar and the people. 
Having given thee his word of faith, he kept it, even before 
the gates'^jf death.” • 

After the fligift of Kourbsky, the rage of Ivan continued 
to increase with eafh year of his life. He had formed a 
sort of bodyguard %f a thousand rullians, called the Oprich- 
r.i;flr:f who carried oiit his barbarous commands, and committed 
an Tnfinity of murderj and robberies on their own account. 
He was like a distorted caricatur^c-> Henry VHI, and, like 
hini, united jiblence aftd cruelty with great exactness about 
reKgwus worship, carnying his personal observance^ to tl»e 
most fanatic extravagance. • , • 

In the vacancy of the Metroflblitart See, he cast his eyes 
upon the moritistery in the Jittle iedand of Solovsky, in the 
White Sea, wher» the Prior, Feeleep Kolotchof, was noted 
for his holy life, and the good he had done amo:»g the wild 
and miserable population of uhe inland. He was the son\)f 
'!rhe abbreviation of Vasili or Basil. 
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a rich boyai»l, but had devoted himself fro^ hi« youth to a 
monastic life, and tho fame ()f his exertio^is in behalf of the, 
islanders had led the Tzar to send him ndS onlja precious 
vessels for tbo use of,his church, but contributioris to.t^e 
litone churches, {.ie*"?, and hostelrios< that he raised for his 
people; for whom* he had made roads, drained marshes, 
introdiioed cattle, and made fisheries ajid salt pans, changing 
the' whole aspect ‘of the place, lessening even the 

•iiuficmcncy of tho climate. ‘ •> 

' On this good man the Tzjfr fixed his choice. He wrote 
to him to ceme to Moscow to attend st syiwd, and on his 
arrival made hftn dine at the palace,^and informed him that 
he wao chief pastor of tho Kussian C^mreh. ,Feeleep 

burst into tears, entreating pormiitsion to refuse, a'nd besoeeh- 
ing the Tzar not to'tmst “„so heavy a freight to such a feeble 
bart”. Ivan held to his determination, ailu" Feelee^,i4?; ^ 
begged him at least to dismiss th^cruel Opychnfna. “ How 
can I bless you,’' he said, “while I sec my country in 
fficmriiing?” 

The Tzar replied by Mentioning his suspicions of all around 
"Sim, and commanded Feeleep* to be silent. He expected to 
be sent back vo his convent at oiv>c, but, instead of this, the 
Tzar commanded the clergy to elect him Archbishop, avd 
they all added their entreaties to him to accept the office, 
and endeavpur to soften the Tzar, who rcspectfed tiirn; and 
he yielded at last, sayingi “The will of the Tzar and the 
pastors of the church must, then, be done.” 

At his conseeiation, he preached a 'sermon on •lire j)Ower 
of mildnc.ss, and the superiority of the victflhies of love ovei^ 
the triumphs of war. It awoke the better feelings qf Ivan, 
alid for months he abstained from any deed of violence; his 
good days seemed to have returned, andfhe lived* in intswute 
friendship with tho good Archbishop. <• 

But after a time the>icg^ing lion began to waken, ivati’s 
suspicious mind took up an idea that Feelegp had been 
iScited the nobles to request the atoelition of the Gprith- 
nina, Vind (,hat they were excitSng a revolt. The spies whom 
he sent into Moscow told 'him that wherever an Oprichnik, 
appeaped, the people shrank away in silence, ^s, poor things! 
they well might. He fancied this as a sign that conspiracies 
WOTe brewiiiig, and all his atrocities began again. The tortures 
to which whole families ihere'-put were most horrible; the 
Oprichniks wcntjthrough tho streets with poJgnards and axes, 
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seeking ouC'^he\ victims, and killing from ten ^to twenty a 
day. The corpse^ay in the struts, for no one dared to leave 
his house Xo bujy them. Feeleep vainly sent, letters and ex¬ 
hortation! to the Tzar—they were unnoticed. The unhappy 
cWzJhs came to the Arqhbishop, entrlating ^itS to intercede 
for them, and he gave them his promise* that he would not 
spare his own blbod to save theirs. 

One Sunday, as Feo^op was about to .celebrate th# Holy 
Communion, Iv^n came^ito the. Cathedral wilTi a4roop%of 
Lis si^teilite^s, like him, fantastically dressed in black cajsock* 
and high caps. He came towards the Metrojpolitan, but 
Feeleep kept hfh eyes ifxcd on the picture of,our Lord, and 
never looked at him. Someone said, “ Holy Father,^ here 
is the jJhiiKve; giVe him Joyr blessing.” 

“No,” said the Archbishop, “I know net the Tzar in this 
.|>;gngo diaguisn^w-still less dh I kncAv him in his government. 
Oh, I'HnceWwe are here offering sacrifice to the Lord, Snd 
bciieath the altai the blood of guiltless Christians is flowing 
in torrents. . . . You are indeed on the throne, but th 5 r.> 
is One above all, our Judge and jours. How shall you 
appear before his Judgment Spat?—stained with tl;c blow*, 
of the righteous, stunned with their shrieks, fpr the stones 
beneath your feet cry out ibr vengeance to Heaven. Prince, 
I Speak as shepherd of souls; I fear God alone.” 

The iWchbishop was within the golden gates, which, in 
Russian churches, close in the sanctuary or c’Aancel, a»d 
are only entered by the clergy, tic was thus out of reach 
of the cigiel iron-tipped staff, which the Tzar could only 
strik«»fuBiously the pavement, crying out, “Rash monk, 
1 have spared you too long. Henceforth I will be to you 
such a# you dcscril!?.” , 

'Jhc murders went on in their full horrors; but, in spite 
of ttfe threat, the .^rcjibishop remained unmolested, though 
brokcB-hearted at the cruelties aMur^ him. At last, how¬ 
ever, his resoluXe witnes* became Libre than the tyrant would 
en dhre, and fnesseng^r| were secretly sent to the island qf 
Solovsky, to endeavour to flncl some accusation agaln^ him 
They tampered with all the monks in,the convent,* to induce 
Chem to find sBme fault in j^im, buj. each answered that he 
was a saint in every thought, word, and deed; until t;t last 
Payssi, the prior who had succeeded him, was ijjduced, by 
the hope of a bishopric, to bear rfalse witness against hisij. 

He was cited before an assembly of bishops and boyards, 
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presided ovjr by the Tzar, and there he yatic^.oly listened 
to the monstrous stories t((ld by Payssy Instead of de¬ 
fending himself, he simply said, “ This seeci will .not bring* 
you a good harvest;” and, addressing himself to fhe Tzar, 
vsaid, “yrince^y(}u are •‘mistaken if you think I fear cfoatfU. 
Having attained ,^an advanced age, far from stormy passions 
and worldly intrigues, I only desire to retuf-'n my soul to the 
Mort fligh, my Sovereign Master >hd yours. Better to 
^perish a»: infiocent martyr,rthan a/metropolitan to look on 
at tbo horrors and impieties^of these wretched timos.„ Do 
what you will with me! Here are the pastoral staff, the 
white mitre, apd the mantle with ^^hich you invested me. 
And on, bishops, archimandrites, abbots, servants of the 
altar, t'eStf^he flock of'Christ,.zealously, * as p"ep.^ring to 
give an account thereof, and feai' the Judge of Heaven more 
than the earthly judge.” 

he was then departing, when t»3 Tzar recalled, him, "saying 
that he could not be his o\Vn judge, and th.rt he must await 
li^, sentence. In truth, worse indignities were preparing for 
him. He was in the midst of the Liturgy on the 8 m of 
JS )vemb,er, the Greek Michaelpias, when a boyard came in with 
a troop of ariped Oprichniks, who overawed the people, while 
the boyard read a paper degrading the Metropolitr.n from his 
sacred office; and then the ruffians, entering through t’ne 
golden gates, tore off his mitre and robes, wrappaj him in 
a.mean goVn, absolutely swept him out of the'church with 
brooms, and took him in' a sledge to the Convent of the 
Epiphany. The people ran after him, weeping bitterly, while 
the .venerable old man blessed them with ujrfifted hancht, and, 
whenever he could be heard, repeated his last injunction, 
‘j Pray, pray to God.” ' 

Once again he was led before the Ejnpcror, j^o he.'yjj^he 
monstrous sentence that for sorcery, and other heavy chavges, 
he was to be impriso ;^d .f or life. He said no reproachful 
word, only, for the last^ime, he bescught tho Tzar to have 
jjjty on Eussia, and to remember !jjo^ his !lncestor=„i>ud 
reigned, 'and the happy days , 9 f his youth. Ivan only com¬ 
manded the soldiers tq take him away; and he was heavily 
ironed, and thrown into ^j^ dungeon, whence heuvas afterwards 
transferred to a convent on the hanks of the Moskwa, where 
he was kept bare of almost all the necessaries of life: and in 
a/ew days time the head of I\an Borissovitch Kolotchof, the 
chief of his family, was sent to him, with the message, “ Here 
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are the re^insW your dear kinsman, your sgrcery could 
not save him!” Xeeleep calml 3 i took the head in his arms, 
blessed if;,* and .gave it back. 

The pi^pple of Moscow gathered round the convent, gaeed 
iCT his c()Jl, and told ea^h other stores of »his goo^ works, 
whieh they began to magnify into miractes^ Thereupon the 
Emperor sent him to another conveMt, at a greater 'Jistancc. 
Here he remained til^,the next year, i5G9, when Maluta 
Skouratpf, a T.'j^tar, notoil as a favourite of the 'Snar, ajid 
one cvf the,chief ihinistors of ^is cruelty, came into hi.s celk 
and demanded his blessing for the Tzar. 

The ArchbislTop replied that blessings only jwait good men 
and good works, adding tranquilly, “I know what you are 
come foT. •! hhve long %qked for death. Lci. ufe I’zar's 
will be done.” The assassin then smothered him, but pre- 
.■^iyled to»th6*«i)bot that h^ had l?eon stifled by the heat of 
the cell. Ho was buried k, haste behind the altar, but’his 
remains have siace been removifd to his own cathedral at 
Moscow, the scene where he had freely offered his own Hf' 
by confronting the tyrant in the vain endeavour to save nis 
people. 

Vain, too, M^as the reproof of the hermit, .who shocked 
Ivan’s scruples by offering’him a piece of raw flesh in the 
middle of Lent, and told him that he was preying on the 
flesh ariA blood of his subjects. The crimes of Ivan grew 
more and more terrible, and yet his acuteness w;fe such that 
they can hardly be inscribed to^insanity. He caused the 
death of kis own son.by a blow with that faUl staff of his; 
and last, aftcr^a fever varied by terrible delirium, in which 
:ione his remorse manifested itself, he died while setting up 
the pidtes for a garife at chess, on the 17th of March, 158^. 

Jhis has-been a ^horrible story, in reality infinitely more 
horitble than we hav^ made it; but there is this blessing 
among many others in Christiani^, .;^at the blackest night 
makes iis diamonds »nly show^their living lustre more 
phi*nljj- and'surely ^vjjn Ivan the Terrible, in spite of him¬ 
self, did something for the wo*ld in bringing out the fjithfm 
fearlessness of Archbishop Feeleep, and the consta'ncy of the 
stirrup-bearer, ♦Vasili. 
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FORT GT. ELMO 

1565 

The white cross of the Order of St. John waved on the 
towers of Rhodes for two hundred and fifi,y-five years. In 
15^2, after a desperate resistance, the^urks, under their great 
SijJtan, Solylnan the Magttjficent, /wcceedod_ in driving the 
J^nights Hospitaliors from their beautiful* home, and they 
wore again cast upon the world. 

They were i;psolved, however, to Continue their old work 
of protecting the Mediterranean trfjvellers, and thankfully 
acceptcTtftrs a gift from ^the Emperor Charles Y, tiie little 
islet of Malta as tlieir now station. It was a great contrast 
to their former home, being litilc more thi*-- a -.nere rjjsJr 
rishig steeply out of the sea, wLite, glaring and with very 
shallow earth, unlit to beat- coin, though itirproduced plenty 
^f oiangcs, figs, and melons—with little water, and no wood 
—^the buildings wretched, and for the most part uninhabited, 
^aiid the^few people a miserayc mongrel set, part Arab, part 
Greek, part Sicilian, and constantly kept down by the descents 
of the Moorish pirates, who used' to land in the unprotected 
bays, and carry off all the wretched lieings they could catth, 
to sell for slaves. It was a miserable exchange^ freim fertile 
Rhodes, which was nearly five times larger than this barren 
rock; but the Knights onl| wanted a hospital, a fortress, and 
a harbour; and this last they found ip the deeplji indented 
northern shore, while they made the first ^iwo. Onlyv few 
years had passed before the dreary Citta Notabile had becom^ 
in truth a notable city, full of fine eaSij'e-like houseii, infir¬ 
maries, and noble churches, and fenced in with might^^'all 
and battlements—country houses were yierched upon the »9cks 
—the harbours were ftjrtified, and filled with vessels of sv'ar— 
and deep vaults were hwRwed out in .the rock^ in which corn 
Aj'.as stored sufficient to supply the inhabitartts for^.m^^y 
mont^ls. ■ 

Everywhere that there v^as need was seen the red fia^ , 
with the eight-pointed cross, ^f there was *an earthquake 
on the shores of Italy or Sicily, there were the ships of St. 
John, bringing succour to the crushed and ruined townspeople. 
Ipt every oattle with Turk*or Moor, the Knights were among 
the foremost; and, as ever before, their galfcys were the aid 
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of the peaceful >merchant, and the terror of ^he corsair 
Indeed, they wer« nearer Tunj#, Tripoli, and Algiers, the 
great nes^8 of these Moorish pirates, and were better able 
^^th^fatMi them, and thwart their cruel descends, than when 
so much iirther eastward; and the Mahojuelan powc}' found 
them quite as obimxious in Malta as in Rhodes. 

Solyman the Magnificent resolved, ‘in his old age, to sweep 
these obstinate Christi'’)|s from the seas,* and, only '!w(jlve 
years after the siege of Rhodes, [Prepared an enormofis arn^i- 
.ment,»whict he united with thc^se of the Barbary pirates’ and 
placed under t]je command of Mustafa and Pi'iili, his two 
bravest pashas, and Dragut, a terrible Algerine corsair, who 
had already madq an atfcpipt upon the island, but l^^id . been 
repulsed by* the good Englnih knight. Sir Nicholas Upton. 
Without the advice of thii^ pirate the Sultan df'-ired that 
lif'diing sh*ould’'*bo undertaken. ’’ 

The GraiTd Master who ■ had ^to meet this tremendous 
danger was Jean*Parisot de la Valettc, a brave and resolute 
mar, as noted for his piety and tenderness to the sick in 
the infirmaries as for his unflinching courage. IVhen he learnt 
the intentions of the Sultan, he liegan by collecting a iJhaptSr 
of his Order, and, after laying his tidings boforfs them, said: 
“4- formidable army and a cloud of liarbarians are about to 
burst on this isle. Brethren, they arc the enemies of Jesus 
Christ. •The question is the defence of the Faith, and 
whether the Gospel shall yield to yie Koran. Gdil demands 
from us the life that we have already devoted to Him by our 
profession? Happy they who in so good a cause .shall first 
.d^nsifSirnSte theii* sacrifice. But, that we may be worJhy, 
my brethren, let us Jiasten to the altar, there to renew our 
vows; and may to ♦ach one of us be imparted, by the very 
Bloc'?»£)f th^ Saviour,of mankind, and by faithful participation 
in His Sacraments, that generous contempt of death that can 
alone^■ender us invincible.” 

^ith these \tords, he* led the way to the church, and there 
w«>»*®Jt an inclividua'* Ijinight who did not on that day confess 
and receive the Holy Communion; after which they w«re as 
oew men—all disputes, all trivialitiea and follies’were laid 
aside — and th’e whole com#nunity, awaited the siege like 
persons under a splemn dedication. v 

The chief harbour of Malta is a deep bay, turq^d towards 
the north, and divided into tw6 les'feer bays by a large ton^e 
of rock, on th^ ^oint of which stood a strong castle, called 
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Fort St. Elmo. The gulf to the westwar^aas little island 
in it, and both gulf and islet are called Ksiczs, Muscat. Th? 
gulf to the east, called the Grand Port, Was aga.'n divided 
by three fiiii'jors of rf>ck projecting from the maf;nliy^d, at 
right aingles to*th^ tongue that bo.-e Fort St. Elmo. Each 
finger was armed, with a strong talon—fhe Castle of La 
Sangle'to the east, the Castle of St. Angelo in the middle, 
and Fort l^icasolf to the west. J^’twcen St. Angelo and 
lA Sang'lc was the harbouf where'all the ships of war were 
shut “up at night by an immense chain; 'and bebinfi was il. 
Borgo, the cihief fortification in tho^island. „ Citta Notabile 
and Gozo wci'o inland, and their fate would depend upon 
that ."i f-tbp, defences of the harliou,^." "To d.efcnd all,this, the 
Grand Master could oiily number 700 kiiighfS and 8500 
soldiers. Ho sent to summon fjorne all those of the Order 
wljp were dispersed in the different comman(St;ries"in Fraj"^, 
Spain, and Germany, and entrSited aid from Vhe Spainish 
king, Philip II, who wished to be considered as the prime 
ckampion of Koman Catholic Christendom, and who rloiie 
had the power of assisi^.hig him. The Duke of Alva, viceroy 
f&r Philip in Sicily, made answer that he would endeavour 
to relieve the Order, if they couhl, hold out Fort St. Elmo till 
the fleet could be got together; but that if this’‘castle wpre 
once lost, it would be impossible to bring them aid, and 
they must be left to their fate. " 

“ The Grand Master divii^ed the various posts to the knights 
according to their countries. The Spaniards under the Com¬ 
mander Dc Guerras, Bailiff of Negropont, had tht Castle of 
St.“Elmo; the French had Port de la Sarfgle; the‘'German<^ 
and the few English knights whom the Jleforraation had left, 

■ vere charged with the defence of the*'Port of the' Borgo, 
which served as headquarters, and the. Commander <ii^)ier, 
with a body of troops, was to remair. outside the towff and 
watch and hai’ass thfl^wripmy. " 

On the 18th of May, 1565, the Tufkish flc6.i came in sight. 
It consisted of 159 ships, rowed by Christian sfaves bbt^w.n 
the decks, and carrying 30,030 Janissaries and Spahis, the 
terrible warriors to whom the Turks owed most of them 
victories, and after them. came,fspreading for® miles over the 
blue 'waters, a multitude of ships of burthen bringing the 
horses of .the Spahis, and such heavy battering cannon as 
I'cndered the dangers of'a stege infinitely greater than in 
former days. | These Janissaries were a strange, distorted 
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resemblance M tl\ knights themselves, for they^verc bound 
}ri a strict brotherhood of armsf and were not married, .so 
as to caret for nsthing but each other, the Sultan, and tho 
lA^osif of'their troop. They were noj^ dull, ap!\|hetic Turks, 
but chi&tl^ natives of Ci?cassia and Gcor{{ia,ithc land, where 
the human race is most beautiful and nobly formed. They 
were stolen from their homos, or, tbo often, sold Ij^^ their 
parents when too young.^^o remember their'Chris^ian bapti.<m, 
and were bred up as RJahometaul, with no home lAit tlwir 
corps, mS kkidred I’ut their follow soldiers. Their title, ^iverv 
by the Sultan \vho brst^onrollcd them, meant N,»w Soldiers, 
their ensign was a camp kettle, as that of th«ir Pashas was 
one, two, or thrgo, horses^ Sails, in honour of the olfj,,,Iiii’dish 
chief, the folinder of the Tuirkish eiVipire; but there was no 
homeliness in their appointjnents, their \feapons—scimitars, 
p'feols, an3 caJ'abines—were crusted with gold and jew^s; 
their headdPess, though made in .^imitation of a sleeve, was 
gorgeous, and thbir garments were of the richest wool and 
silk,®dyed with the deep, e.xquisite colours of the East. 
Terrible warriors were they, and ;Jmost cqtially dreaded 
were the Spahis, light horsemen from Albania and tbo othJr 
Greek and Bulgarian provin.pes who had entered the Turkish 
seiyice, anc?wcre great plunderers, swift and cruel, glittering, 
both man and horse, with the jewels they had gained in their 
forays. * ' 

These were chiefly troops for tjjc land attack! and they 
were set on shore at Port St. Thomas, where the commanders, 
Must^a afld Piali, held a council, to decide where they should 
rfirst atta^. Piab'wished to wait for Dragut, who was daily 
expected, but Mustafj, was afraid of losing time, and of being 
caught Dy the Spanish fleet, and insisted on at once laying 
sie^ii* Font St. Elaio, which was, he thought, so small that 
it coujd not hold out m»re than five or six days. 

Indeed, it could not hold abovf^flOi'men, but these were 
sonve of the Bravest df the knights, and as it was only 
attKilKd on the land«ide, they were able to put off,boats ai*i 
night and communicate with the Grand Master and* their 
' brethren in thj Borgo. The TuVks set up their’ batteries, 
and fired their enormous cannon shei upon the fortifications. 
One of their terrible pieces of ordnance carried stone’'balls 
of 160 lb., and no wonder that stone and morta* gave ^^y 
before it, and th^t a breach wds o|)ened in a few days’ timo. 
That night, when, as usual, boatloads of wounded men were 
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transported<>across to the Borgo, the BiiilifhAf N^gropont sent 
the knight La Cerda to the ‘Grand Master to give an accouni- 
of the state of things and ask for help. *‘La Orda spoke 
strongly, an^', before ,a great number of knights',’ dj>>lai;p<’ 
that there wastno, chance of so Weak a place bolding out 
for more than a^ week. r 

“\\’lfat has been lost/’ said the Grimd Master, “since you 
cry out for help?’” 

fSir,”* replied La Cerda,‘“the castle may ibe regarded as a 
'patient in extremity and devoid of strength, •who'Cari o'hly be 
sustained bj: continual remedies and fonstant,succour.” 

“I will be chictor myself,” replied^the Grand Master, “and 
will Jssiug, others with me who, if- they cap,not curp you of 
fear, will at least be brave em^ugh to prevent' the infidels 
from seizing the fort.” , , 

.The fact was, as he well knew^^that the litCl? fort could rffSt 
hold out long, and he grieved over the fate of‘'his knights; 
but time was everything, and the fate <it the whole isle 
depended upon the white cross being still on that point of 
land when the tardy Ificilian fleet should sot sail. He was 
o'fte wh'o would ask no one t» run into perils that ho would 
not share, and he was bent on throwing himself into St. 
Elmo, and being rather buried under the ruins tffan to leave 
the Mussulmans free a moment sooner than could be helped 
to attack the Borgo and Castle of St. Angelo. But the whole 
Chapter of Knights entraated him to abstain, and so many 
volunteered for this desperate service, that the only difficulty 
was to choose among them. Indeed, La Cerda hau dope the 
garrison injustice; no one’s heart was faffing but'^his owii^ 
and the next day there was a respite, fqp a cannon sl^ot from 
St. Angelo falling into the enemy’s cam'^, shattered a stone, 
a splinter of which struck down Piali Pasiha. He-was fchifeght 
dead, and the camp and fleet were in confusion, which epamed 
the Grand Master to his nephew, the Chevalier de la 

Valette Cornusson, to Messina to entrbat the iy.eroy of Sicily 
4'o hasten to their relief; to give hira«a<ichart of the eitfREH^e 
of the’ harbour, and a list of signals, and to desire in especial 
that two ships belonging to the Order, and, filled with the 
knights who had hurried from 'distant lands too late for the 
begirfhing of the siege, might come to Iiim at once. To 
th’s the \ticeroy returned a promise that at latest the fleet 
should sail on the 15th of <ftine, adding en exhortation to 
him at all sacrifices to maintain St. Elmo. -This reply the 
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Grand Mast'er tr'^smitted to the garrison, and it nerved 
Jhem to fi^ht evert with more jfetience and self-sacrifice. A 
desperate ^ally 'fras led by the Chevalier de M^dran, who 
way into the trenches wh<ve the Turkish cannon 
were ^^ed, and at fh'st drove all bcfor^ him; but the 
.Janissaries rallied and forced back the Christians out of the 
trenches. Unfortunately there was a'high wind, whicti>drove 
the smoke of the artilipry down on the" counter-scarp (‘the 
lope of masonry facing the rampart), and while it was^ thbs 
hiddeh ‘from the (Jhristianf., the Turks succeeded in effecting 
a lodgment there, fortifying themselves with treJs and sacks 
of earth and wool. Whpn the smoke cleared 6ff, the knights 
were dismayed tc.see thediorsc-tail ensigns of the .br .wearies 
so near them, and cannon ^already prepared to batter the 
ravelin, oi;, outwork protecting the, gateway. 

’La Cerdaj)roposed to blo'vv this fortification up, and abandon 
it, but no other knight would h.-nr of deserting an inch of 
wall while it coiifld yet be held. 

Bat again the sea was specked with white sails from the 
south-east. Six galleys came from Egypt, bearing 900 troops 
—Mameluke horsemen, troops fecruited much like tl* Janis¬ 
saries and quite as formidable. These ships wert) commanded 
by. Ulucciali, an Italian, who had denied his faith and become 
a Mahometan, and w'as thus regarded with especial horror by 
the chiv<&ry*of Malta. And the swarm thickened for a few 
days more; like white-winged arj beautiful but venomous 
insects hovering round their prey, the graceful Moorish galleys 
and isallia^s came up ftkim the south, bearing 600 dark-visaged, 
"filnte-turbaned, lithe-limbed Moors from Tripoli, under Dragut 
himself. The thunders of all the guns roaring forth their 
salute of honour torn the garrison that the most formidabte 
entL^.^of all had arrived. And now their little white rock 
was cjosed in on ever/ side, with notlung but its own firm¬ 
ness to be its aid. i '' 

Bragut did not approve of having begun with attacking 
PBft’'»t. Elmo; he AlJOught that the inland towne shoulti 
have been first taken, and Mustafa offered to discofttinue 
♦he attack, but, this the Corsair Said Sould not now be done 
with honour, and under Mm the’ attack went on more 
furiously than ever. He planted a battery of four guVis on 
the point guarding the entrance o| Marza Muscat? the other 

f ulf, and the spot has ever since neen called Dragut’s Point, 
trange to say, the soldiers in the ravelin Jfell asleep, and 
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thus cnablud the enemy to scramble up; by -climbing on 
one another’s shoulders and enter the place. As soon as 
the alaim was given, the Bailiff of NegropoiJt, withia number 
of knights, rushed into the ravelin, and fought wjtjv. the- 
utmost’idesperatlonv but <all in vaiu; they neveiv-rtucceeded 
in dislodging the Turks, and had almost been followed by 
them into the Fort itself. Only the ..utmost courage turned 
back the enemy at last, and, it was believed, with a loss of 
' SroO. The Order had tweifty knights and a»hundred soldiers 
killed, with many more wounded. One knight named’ Abel 
do Bridiers,' who was shot through the body, refused to 
bo assisted by'^his brethren, saying. “Ecokon me no more 
among lithe living. You will be I’oing better by defending 
our brothers.” He dragged himself away, and' was found 
dead before the altar in the Castle chapel. The other 
weunded were brought liack to t’he Borgo itf boats at nighr, 
and La Cerda availed hiivself of a slight scratch to come 
with them and remain, though the Bailiif of Negropont, 
*’a'"very old man, and with a really severe wound, returned 
as soon as it had beer.c dressed, together with the reinforce¬ 
ments .sent to sup[)ly the place of those who had been slain. 
The Grand 'Master, on finding how small h.ad been La 
Cerda’s hurt, put him in prison for several days; but,he 
was afterwards released, and met his death bravely on the 
ramparts of the Borgo. ' 

The 15th of June wasupassed. Nothing would make the 
Sicilian Viceroy move, nor even let the warships of the 
Order sail with their own knights, and the little fort that 
had been supposed unable to hold out a 'week, had for 
a month resisted every attack of the Quemy. 

" At last Dragut, though severely wounded while recon¬ 
noitring, set up a battery on the hill af Calcara, stmts to 
command the strait, and hinder the succours from "Deing 
sent across to the m't. .ifThe wounded were laid down in 
the chapel and the vaults, and well it was for them .that 
•liach knight of the Order could be sargeon and nurser^Gne 
good 'swimmer crossed under cover of darkness with their 
last messages, and La Valette prepared five armed boats 
for their relief; but the enem'y had fifteen already in the 
bay,‘and communication was entirely cut off. It was the 
night befetfe the 23rd of June when these brave men knew 
their time was come. All night they prayed, and prepared 
themselves to Sie by giving one another the last rites of 
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the Church,'and daylight each repaired to hiJ post, those 
who could not walk being carrisd in chairs, and sat ghastly 
figures, s'ford iit hand, on the brink of the breach, res^dy 
^r t^eir ^ast fight. 

By irthteiniddle of the? day every Clir’etian knigh* in St. 
Elmo had died t\pon his post, and the little heap ^f ruins 
was in the hands of the enemy. IJragut was dying lof his 
wound, but just lived to hear that the place wr.s w(^n, when 
it had cost the. Sultan 8000 nifin! Well might Mijsta<a 
say, “''K the son lias cost us so much, what will the father 
do?” 

It would be too long to toll the glorious stcA-y of the three 
months’ ,further,, ^iego ot, the Borgo. The paticr.ia' and 
resolution of the knights w;« unshaken, though daily there 
were tremendous battles, iyid we<jk aftoV week passed by 
vlkhout tlfe tlrl-dy relief from Spgin. It is believe<l that 
Philip II tHbught that the Turks/would e.vhaust themselves 
against the OrdeV, and forbade his Viceroy to hazard his 
fleet> but at last ho was shamed into permitting the arnftt- 
mont to be fitted out. Two hundrml knights of St. Joljji 
were waiting at Messina, in despair at being unftble to 
reach their brethren in their deadly .strait, aitd constantly 
haunting the Viceroy’s palace, till lie grew impatient, and 
dedared they did not treat him respectfully enough, nor call 
him “Extellency”. 

“Seiior,” said one of them, “if ,you will only bring us in 
time to save the Order, I will call you anything you please, 
excellency,* highness, Or majesty itself.” , 

last7 on the 4st of September, the fleet really set sail, 
but it hovered cautmusly about on the farther side of the 
island, ''and only lamed 6000 men and then returned to* 
Sicily.ti Hoiyever, the tidings of its approach had spread 
such 'll panic among the Turkish soldiers, who were worn 
out add exhausted by their ex<h{tion^ that they hastily 
raisQfi the siege, abandoned their heavy artillery, and, 
re«.oTing thefr garriaoa from Fort St. Elmo, re-embarked 
in haste and confusion. No soo’ner, however, was tlie Pasha 
'ift his ship thap he became ashaVned' of his precipitation, 
more especially when he leArnt that the relief that had 
put 16,000 men to flight consisted only of 6000, and he 
resolved to land and give battle; Imt his troops vftre angi«y 
and unwilling, anjl were actuarly driven out of their ships 
by blows. 

( 0348 ) 
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In the ucantime, the Grand Master ^d again placed a 
garrison in St. Elmo, which the Turks had repaired anpl 
restored, and 'once more the cross of St. J^alm waved on the 
^ end of its tongue of, land, to greet the Spanish* allies. 
battle was fought., with the newly arrived troop?,^ m which 
the Tijirks were defeated; they again tciok to their ships, 
and ifhe Viceroy of Sicily, from Syr,acuse, beheld their fleet 
in'full sail ..for the East. 

' ' Meantime, the gates oi the Borgo were thrown open to 
receii e the lirethren and friends who had been eo long held 
back from coming to the relief of, the hoijie of the Order. 
Four months’ siege, by the heaviest artillery in Europe, had 
shat:v.,'od the walls and destroy, ' 3(1 the streets, tjjl, to the 
eyes of the newcomers,' the tc ,vn looked like a place taken 
by assault, and sacked by th^ enemy; and of the wholc^ 
garrison, knights, soldir;r.s, atifj sailors altogether, only six 
hundred were loft able t; bear arms, and they for the most 
part covered with wounds. The Grand Master and his 
’ surviving knights could hardly be recognized, so paW and 

f ltered weie they byuwounds and excessive fatigue; their 
air, beards, dress, and armour showing that for four full 
months they had hardly un(lre,sscd, or lain down unarmed. 
The newcomers could not restrain their tears, but all to¬ 
gether proceeded to the church to return thanks for the con- 
^clusion of their perils and afflictions. Kcjoicingo extended 
all over Europe, abovc„ all in Italy, Spain, and southern 
France, where the Order of St. John was the sole protection 
against the descents of the Barbary corsairs. 'The Pope sent 
La Valette a cardinal’s hat, but he would not accept'il) as 
unsuited to his oflice; Philip II .presented him with a 
jewelled sword and dagger. Some thousand unadorned 
swords a few months sooner would. have been better 
testimony to his constancy, and '.hat of the brave men 
whose lives Spain imd riasted by her cruel delays. 

The Borgo was thenceforth called Citta' Vittoriosac but 
' La Valette decided on building thaschief town of (Jie-isle 
on ‘the JPeninsula of Fort St. Elmo, and in this work he 
spent his latter days, till he was killed, by a sunstroke, 
while superintending the nevr works of the city which is 
deservedly known by his name, as Valetta. 

•• The Order of St. J<^hn lost much of its character, and 
was finally swept from Malta in the g§neral confusion of ‘ 
the Kevoluti^joary wars. The British crosses now float in 
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the harbour of Malta; but the steep white*rocks must 
ever bear the memory of the ^If-devoted eiidurauce of the 
beleagiieriM knights, and, foremost of all,* of those ■vyho 
rtj:rish«d in St. Elmo, in order that tjje signal «banner might 
to thc- ^Hiy last siimmob the tardy Vic»ro^ to thok- aid. 


THE VOLUNTARJf CONVICT 


1622 

In the early summer of the year 1005, a coasting vessel was 
sailing a]ong thg Jioautihii Oulf of Lyons, the wind b-l«wing 
gently in the sails, the blu.» Mediterranean lying glittering 
to the south, and the curved line (jf the French shore rising 
in purple *ancl green tints,. dotted' with white towns mid 
villages. Stiddenly three light, ’4iite-sailed ships apfieared 
in the offing, an^ the captains practised eye detected that 
the wings that bore them wci'e those of a bird of prey. Ift 
knew them for African brigantines, snid though he made |11 
sail, it was impossible to run kito a French port, ai? on, on 
they came, not entirely dijpending on the wkid, but, like 
steamers, knpelled by unseen powers within them. Alas! 
that power was not the force of innocent steam, but the 
arms of Ohrtstian rowers chained to the oar. Si^ire as tly 
pounce of a hawk upon a partridge was the swoop of the 
corsairs upon the French vessel. A signal to surrender fol- 
lowed^ bu? the captaift boldly refused, and armed his ergw, 
b’Caing Them staiftl to their guns. But the light was too 
unequal^ the bravo lifile ship was disabled, the pirates boarded 
her, and, after a sharp fight on deck, three of the crew lay 
dea'’;,:'l thew rest we*e wounded, and the vessel was the prize 
of thdjpirates. The captain was at once jcilled, in revenge for 
his resistance, and all the rest otf the' crew and passengers 
wera put in chains. Alnong these passengers was a young 
pKesff named *Vincent*cte Paul, the son of a farmer*in Lan¬ 
guedoc, who had used his utmdst endeavours to etjucafe his 
‘son for the miiystry, even selling *the *oxen from the plough 
to provide for the eollege expanses. !A small legacy had just 
fallen to the young man, from a relation who had die^ at 
Marseilles; he had been thither tc^ receive it, and*had be»n 
persuaded by a frjend to return home by sea. And this was 
the result of the pleasant voyage. The legaej' was the prey 
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of the pira'fes, and Vincent, severely wounded by an arrow, 
and heavily chained, lay half-stifled in a corner of the hold 
of the ship, a captive probably for life to tile eneJhies of the 
faith. It Wos true that France had scjindalized Europe 
making" peace d'ith" the Dey of Tunis, but this a trifle 
to the corsairs; and when, after seven days’’ further cruising, 
they put into the harbour of Tunis, they drew up an account 
of their capture, calling it a Spanisti vessel, to prevent the 
French Consul from claiming the prisoners. 

The captives had the coarse blue and white garments of 
slaves give'll them, and were walked live or svx times through 
the narrow streets and bazaars of Tunis, by way of exhibi¬ 
tion.' " 'They were then brought beck to their ship - and the 
purchasers came thither to bargain for them. They were 
examined at their meals to see if they had good appetites; 
their sides were felt lik"' those- of oxen; their teeth looked 
at like those of horses; th.,ir ivounds were searched, and they 
were made to run and walk to show the |>iay of their limbs, 
jrll this Vincent endured with patient submission, constantly 
supported by the thought of Him who took upon Him the 
form of a servant for our sakes; and he did his best, ill as 
he was, to give his eompanions» the same confidence. 

Weak and unwell, Vincent was sold cheap to a fisherman; 
but in his new service it soon became apparent that the sea 
made him, so ill as to be of no use, so he was’sold again to 
one of the Moorish phy icians, the like of whom may still 
be seen, smoking their pipes sleepily, under their white 
tuybans, cross-legged, among the drng^ in their shop windows 
—these being small open spaces beneath’'the beautiful siAire 
lacework of the Moorish lattices. Theitohysician was a great 
chemist and distiller, and for four years had been seeking the 
philosopher’s stone, which was supposed to be 4he SPiiet of 
making gold. He found his slave’s learning and intelligence 
so useful that he grew vf-u-y fond of him, and tried hard to 
persuade him to turn Mahometan,' offering him not «only 
' liberty, •but the inheritance of all hfe tVealth, and the secrets 
that 'ne had discovered. 

The Christian priest fei’t the temptation rufficiently to be 
always grateful for the grace that had carried him through it. . 
At the end of a year, the old doctor died, and his nephew 
sold Vindent again. His* next master was a native of Nice, 
who had not held out against the tempkition to renounce 
his faith in orcter to avoid a life of slavery, but had become a 
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renegade, and had the charge of one of the farmt of the Dcy 
,f)f Tunis. The farm was on a ^lillside in an extremely hot 
and exported region, and Vincent suffered much from bejng 
*ljere^get»to field labour, but he endiyed all without a mur¬ 
mur. ' Jfemmaster had three wives, anclg on^ of thorn, who 
was of Turkish birth, used often to come‘out and talk to 
him, asking him man;j questions about his religion;’.Some¬ 
times she asked him to sing, and he wofild then chant *the 
psalm of the captive Jews: “By*the waters of Batylo^n ♦'c 
s.it dow'n amd wept;” and others of the “songs” of his Zion! 
The woman at Jast told ,hcr husband that he must have been 
wrong in forsaking a religion of which her slafe had told her 
such woyderful J}hings. Her words had such an effect'ffn the 
renegade th'at he sought the? slave, and in conversation with 
him soon came to a full sense of Ijis owrf miserable position 
as an apostate. A changc'rxf reliaion on the part of a Ma¬ 
hometan is* however, always visit^ with death, both to the 
convert and his ifistructor. An Algerine, who was discovered 
to h»ve become a Christian, was about this time said to ha^ 
been walled up at once in the fortifications he had been build¬ 
ing; and the story has been confirmed by the recent discovery, 
by the French engineers, ot the remains of a Inan within a 
huge bloclf of clay, that had taken a perfect cast of his Moor¬ 
ish features, and of the surface of his garments, and even had 
his blaclf h^r adhering to it. Vincent’s master, jtorrified ^t 
such perils, resolved to make his iDscapo in secret with his 
slave. It is disappointing to hear nothing of the wife; and 
not tq knSw whether ^he would not or could not accompany 
tkoin. All we knbw is, that master and slave trusted them¬ 
selves ^lone to a sn?#!! bark, and, safely crossing the Medi¬ 
terranean, landed at Aigues Mortes, on the 28th of June? 
1607^.and that thevenegade at once abjured his false faith, 
and sjon after entered* a brotherhood ai Kome, whose office 
it was to wait on the sick in hof^itais. 

This part ^f Vincent ?ic Paul’s life has been told at length 
btcafise it shows froiti ^vhat the Knights of St. John strove 
to protect the inhabitants of® the coasts. We ,nexf find 
'Vincent visiting at a hospital at Tarfs, where he gave such 
exceeding comfort to the patients that all with one voice 
declared him a messenger from heaven. 

He afterwards became a tutpr ip the family of*the Count 
de Joigni, a verjt excellent man, who was e^ily led by him 
to many good works. M. de Joigni was ii^pector general 
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of the “Gaferes”, or Hulks, the ships in the chief harbours 
of France, such as Brest and Marseilles, where the convicts^, 
closely chained, were kept to hard labour,'and ooten made 
to toil at tho«! 0 <\r, like hhe slaves of the Africans. Goiug th«« 
round oC these p’risoi ships, the horrible state of tkC'^onvicts, 
their half-naked misery, and still more their fiendish ferocity 
wetj[t to the heart of the Count and^of the Abbci de Paul; 
and, with full authority frpm the inspector, the tutor worked 
'ari;on,g these wretched beings with such goed effect that on 
his doings being represented to the King, l,ouis Xlil, he 
was made Aimoner general to the galleys. 

While visitiifg those at Marseilles,, he was much struck by 
the biV/ken-down looks and cxcecdkag sorrowfulness of one of 
the convicts. He entered into “conversation with him, and, 
after many kind words, persuaded him to tell hjs troubles. 
Hie sorrow was far lesso'or his own condition than for the 
misery to which his absenle must needs reduce fiis wife and 
children. And what was Vincent’s reply to'this? His action 
•vfas so striking that, though in itself it could hardly bof'safe 
tq. propose it as an exan.’ple, it must be mentioned as the very 
height bf self-sacrafice. 

Ho absolutfely changed places with the convict. Probably 
some arrangement was made with the immediate jailor of the 
gang, who, by the exchange of the priest for the convict, 
cpuld make, up his full tolc of men to show when'his* numbers 
were counted. At any rJJte the prisoner went free, and re¬ 
turned to his home, whilst Vincent wore a convict’s chain, 
dic\ a convict’s work, lived on convict’s fare, and,''wh.\t,^was 
worse, had only convict society. He wa*s soon .sought ttttt 
and released, but the hurts he had recei««d from the pressure 
bf the chain lasted all his life. Pie never spoke of this event; 
it was kept a strict secret; and once who.i he had ref^Aed to 
it in a letter to a friend, he became !ft> much afraid tljat the 
story would become k'nowVi that he sent to ask for the letter 
back again. It was, however, not returned, and it makes'the 
■fact certain. It would be a dangerbift precedent if prisCh 
chaplains .were to change places with their charges; and, 
beautiful as was Vincent’s‘ spirit, the act cam hardly be jus* 
tiffed; but it should also be femembered that among the 
galleys of France there were then many who had been con¬ 
demned fdr resistance to (the, arbitrary will of Cardinal do 
Richelieu, men .not necessarily corrupt and idegraded like the 
thieves and mtfc-derers with whom they were-associated. At 
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any rate, M. de Joigni did not displace the afanoner, and 
Vincent worked on the consciences of the convicts with in¬ 
finitely m^re for#e for having been for a tinfe one of thcm- 
iclveS; Many and many were won^ back to^ penitence,’ a 
hospitaf^s* founded for*thcm, better regjjlattons estajslished, 
and, for a time, Jjoth prisons and galleys were wonderfully 
improved, although onlj^ for the lifetitnc of the good irti^ector 
and the saintly almoner. But who shall say hoy many sduls 
were saved in those years by theSe men who did wliat thjy 
could • * 

The rest of .the life of Vincent de Paul wc«ld be too 
lengthy to tell here, though acts of beneficence and self- 
devotion, shine ^c^it in ’giory at each step. The wo;iik by 
which he i^ chiefly remembared is ’his establishment of the 
Order of Si.sters of Charity, the excellent women who have 
for two hundred years bt^p the^rime workers in c\yry 
charitable Task in France, nursi’>g the sick, teaching the 
young, tending i^eserted children, ever to be found where 
there is distress or pain. 

But of these, and of his charities, ^w'e will not here speak, 
nor even of his influence for good on the King and Qut%n 
themselves. The whole teyor of his life wa» “golden” in 
one sense,‘and if we told all his golden deeds they would 
fill an entire book. So we will only wait to tell how he 
shpwed Tiis ‘remembrance of what he had gone through in 
his African captivity. The i-ed^niption of the prisonets 
there might have seemed his first thought, but that he did 
so much “in other quarters. At different times, with the 
.'dC5?*that he collected, and out of the revenues of *his 
benefices, he ransopfyd no loss than twelve hundred slaves 
from their captivity. At one time the French Consul !?i 
Tunisr-jwrot# to hin* that for a certain sum a large number 
migli^ be sot free, ami he raised enough to release not only 
these, but seventy more, and hc/furtil'er wrought iipon the 
Ki»g to obtaiif the corftont of the Dey of Tunis that a party 
(Jf Christian* clergy «Bl«ould be permitted to rcsic\e in the 
consul’s house, and to minist*' to the souls and bodies of 
dihe Christian slaves, of whom Hiere* were six thousand in 
Tunis alone, besides those fti Algiers, Tangier, and Tripoli! 

Permission was .gained, and a mission of Lazarist brethers 
arrived. This, too, rvas an or^er founded ly Vincent, 
consisting of pijestly nurses *like the Hospitaliers, though 
not like them, warridrs. They came in |he midst of a 
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dreadful visitation of the plague, and nursed and tended 
the sick, both Christians end Mahometans, with fearless 
devotion, day and night, till they won the-honout. and love 
of the Moors themselves. « 

The good Vincent dS Paul died in the year his 

brothers of St. lazarus, and sisters of charity still tread in 
the paths he marked out for them, and his name scarcely 
needs the saintly epithet that his church has affixed to it to 
stand among the most honotirable of charitable men. 

« Tht cruel deeds of the African pirates 'ivere never--vjholly 
checked tiP 1816, when the united fleets of England and 
France destroyed the old den of cotsairs at Algiers, which 
has since become a French colonv. ’ 


THE HOUSEW-?cVES -jF LOWENBUPG 

' 1631 

Brave deeds have been done by the burgher dames of 
so'-ic of the German ciues collectively. Without being of 
the first class of Golden Deeds, there is something in the 
exploit of the dames of Weinsberg so quaint and sc touching, 
that it cannot be omitted here. 

It was in the first commencement of the long contest 
known as the strife between the Guelfs and Ghibellines^— 
before even these had become the party words for the Pope’s 
and the Emperor’s friends, and when. they only applied to 
the troops of Bavaria and of Swabia—th.^*, in 114i, 

Duke of Bavaria, was besieged in his castle of Weinsberg by 
Fi’iedrich, Duke of Swabia, brother to ttlit reigning eibperor, 
Konrad III. 

The siege lasted long, but Wolf was ^obliged fit last to'offer 
to surrender; and tMfc Emperor granted him permission to 
depart in .safety. But his wife did not trust to. this fair o^er. 
She had reason to believe that Konrad, hyd a pefuliar enmity 
10 her.,husband; and on his coming to take possession of the 
castle, she‘sent to him to ..entreat him to give her a safe, 
conduct for herself and qll the other women iti the garrison, 
that t^ey might come out with as much of^their valuables as 
they could carry. 

This was freely granted,' aftd presently the castle gates 
opened. From l^ineath them came the dadiesL-but in strange 
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guise. No gold nor jewels were carried by th^, but each 
jpne was bending under the weight of her husband, whom she 
thus hopfjd to s^ure from the vengeance of'the Ghibellines. 
j^onrad, »vho was really a generous and merciful man, is Said 
to havtJvb^en affected to tears by thts ^xtidorclinarY perfor¬ 
mance; he hastened to assure the ladies of .the perfect safety 
of their lords, and that the gentlemen might dismount at 
once, secure both of lire and freedom. Ho invited theft all to 
a banquet, and ipade peace with tAe Duke of Bavari&f on teyns 
muchfttiors favouihblc to the Guelfs than the rest of his-party 
had been willing to allow. 

The castle mount was* thenceforth called no jonger the Vine 
Hill, biyi the Hijl of \Vejbcrtre\ie, or woman’s fidelity We 
vrill not insidiously translata it woman’s truth, for there was 
in the transaction something of a subte fage; and it must be 
owned thiJt the ladies tried/to the iTlmost the knightly respect 
for womartkind. * 

The good wemen of Ldwenburg, who were but citizens’ 
wiv^s, seem to us more worthy of admiration for constapay 
to their faith, shown at a time when they had little to aid 
them. It was such constancy <as makes martyrs; and thoftgh 
the trial stopped short of, this, there is soreething in the 
homeliness of the whole scene, and the feminine form of 
passive resistance, that makes us so much honour and admire 
the good women that we cannot refrain from telling the story. 

Tt was in the year 1631, in thu midst of the Tong Thirty 
Years’ War between Roman Cathdics and Protestants, w'hich 
fina^ dftiided that each state should have its own religion, 
ijStvenbUrg, a cit,,: of Silesia, originally Protestant, had passed 
into the hands of the Emperor^ Roman Catholic party. It 
was S fine old German city, standing amid woods aijd 
meadows, {ortified ^vith strong walls surrounded by a moat, 
andVith gate towers t,o protect the entrance. 

In* the centre was a large marketpftce, called the Ring, 
into which Icmked thi Council-house and fourteen inns, or 
places of tfaffic, fc7 the cloth that was woven jn no le^ 
than 300 factories. The houses wore of stone, with gradually 
projecting stoj^es to the number-of four or five. Surmounted 
with pointed gables. The gVound fl,oors had once had trellised 
porches, but the^e had been found inconvenient and, were 
removed, and the lower story cc^nsisted of a large hall, ^and 
strong vault, wjjth a spaciouS room behind it containing a 
baking-oven, lyid a staircase leading to a|wooden gallery, 
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where the family used to dine. It seems they slept in the 
room below, though they had upstairs a handsome wainscoted 
apartment. ; 

Very rich and flourishing had the Lowenburgers always 
been, and their walls were quite sufficient to turnJ,>5>t;?i any 
I'obber barons, or icven any invading Poles; .but things were 
dift'erent when firearms '■ were in use, and the bands of 
mercenary soklicrs 'had succeeded the feudal army. They 
were infinitely more formiaalilo during the .battle or siege 
from their discipline, and yet more dreadiul after i'f>ifrom 
their want c' discipline. The poor Lbwenburgers had been 
greatly misused; their Lutheran pastors had been expelled; 
all thoLSuperior citizeits had either fled or been imprisoned; 
250 families .spent the summer ,'n the woods, and of those 
who remainefl in the city, the men had for the most part 
outwardly conformed to the Koma.i Catholic Church. Most 
of these were of course in’bfl'ereiit at heart, and''-they had 
found places in the town council which had formerly been 
■■filljd by more respectable men. However, the wives .had 
almost all remaitied stainieh to their Lutheran confession; 
they had followed their pastors weeping to the gates of 
the city, loading them with gifts, and they hastened at 
every opportunity to hear their preachings, or obtain baptism 
for their children at the Lutheran churches in the neighbour¬ 
hood. I • 

The person who had tlif upper hand in the Council was 
one Julius, who had been a Franciscan friar, but was a 
desperate, unscrupulous fellow, not at all like a mon'k. Find¬ 
ing that it was considered as a reproach that the CiiuTfe^ 
of I.dwenburg W'ere empty, he called the whole Council 
together on the 9th of April, 1C31, and informed''them 
that the women must be brought to confeymity, ov elsq,.^here 
were towers and pri.sons for them. The Burgomaster "Tvas 
ill in bed, but the Judge, O^ie Elias Seiler-, spoke up at bnce. 

“If we have been able to bring the men into the right pa^h, 
V'h}' should not we be able to deal wdthkth'jso littlfi creatui-esl”. 

Herr'Mesnel, a cloth factor,'who had been a widower si.'c , 
w'eeks, thought it would be hard to manage, though he quite . • 
agreed to the expediont,u sayingf “It would oe truly good 
if man and wife had one Creed and onp Paternoster; as 
concerns the Ten Commandments it is not so pressing.” 

(A sentiment that he could hardly have wished to see put 
in practice.) If , 
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Another councillor, called Schwob Franze, yiho had lost 
his wife a few days before, seems to have had an eye to the 
future, fcA he siild it would be a pity to frighten away the 
•uany.^b«3ftutiful maidens and widowf^ there w^e among’the 
LutheraVr’-womcn; but bn the whole th^ mJn with(^it wives ’ 
were much bolder and more sanguine of .success than the 
married ones. And 90 one would" undertake to d*(^d with 
bis own wife privately, so it ended by a'message being Isent 
to the more distsn^uishod ladies to attend the Counctl. ^ , 
BuT'pr(Sently up came tidings that not merely the^o few 
dames, whom.they might have hoped to ovenswo, were on 
their way, but that the Judge’s wife and th« Burgomaster’s 
were tl^ first jpair in a, prooossioti of full 500 housewives, 
who were ^Valking sedately up the stairs to the Council Hall 
below thg chamber where the dignitaifes were assembled. 
This was not by any me,,ips wlia". had been expected, ^nd 
ihe message was sent down that ,/nly the chief ladies should 
come up. “No,” replied the Judge’s wife, “we will not 
allow ourselves to be separated,” and to this they wsre" 
firm; they said, as one fared all sj^ould fare; and the Town 
Clerk, going up and down with smooth words, ro(»eived*no 
better answer than this fr''m the Judge’s wife, who, it must 
b« confessed, was less ladylike in language than resolute in 
faith. 

„ “Naf, ifay, dear friend, do you think we aje so simple 
as not to perceive the tnek by which you would force us 


poor women .against oiir conscience to change our faith 1 
Mvjutgband and the priest have not been consorting together 
ill these days fOx nothing; they have been joined together 
almost day and idght; assuredly they have either boiled 
or based a devil, which they may oat up themselves. *1 
shall^wiot .enter tkero! Where I remain, my train and 
following will remain also! Women, this your will?” 

“Yea, yea, let it be so,” theykaid; “we will all hold to¬ 
gether as one man.” 

* His honour the Town Clerk was much affrighted, anil 
'"%eht hastily back, reporting that the Council ^wa» in no 

• small danger, since each housewife 'had her bunch of keys 
at her side! These keys were the*badge of a wife’s dignity 
and authority, f.nd moreover they were such ponderous 
articles that they sometimes ^served as weapons.* A Scottish 
virago has beer* known to dash out the brains of a wounded 

. enemy with her keys; and the inteUigen<l) that the good 
r t • 
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dames had (;ome so well furnished, filled the Council with 
panic. Dr. Melchior Hubner,. who had been a miller’s man,^ 
wished for a hundred musketeers to mow tkem drwn; but 
the 'Town Clerk proposed that all the Council should creep^ 
■ quietly down tlie^jack stairs, lock the doors on thoj*effactory 
womankind, and make their escape. 

This as effected as silently and quickly as possible, for 
the whole Council ■ “ could confess to\a state of frightful 
terror”. '^Presently the wt/mcn peeped out and saw the 
stairs 'bestrewn with hats, gloves, and hfindkerchiefsp and 
perceiving Inw they had put all the wisdom and authority 
of the town to the rout, there was great merriment among 
them, 'hough, finding themselves lo<,'lftd up, fhc more tender¬ 
hearted began to pity their hi'sbands and children. As 
for themselves, their maids and children came round the 
Town Hall, to hand in pvpvisions to them, and alf the men 
who were not of the Couil'-il were' .seeking the rfi'agistrates 
to know what their wiics had done to be thus locked up. 

’’i’he Judge sent to assemble the rest of the Counci’ at 
his house; and though only four came, the doorkeeper ran 
to tiie Tc.wn Hall, and called out to his wife that the Council 
had reassembled, and they would soon be let out. To which, 
however, that very shrewd dame, the Judge’s wife, answered 
with groat composui-c, “Yea, wc willingly have patience, as 
we are quite comfortable here; but tell them they ought to 
inform us why we are .summoned and confined withoUt 
trial”. 

She well knew how much better off she was than her 
husbknd without her. He paced about in g^eat pertufhaff6i., 
and at last called foi' something to eat. The maid served 
up a dish of crab, some white bread, and butter; btit, in 
his fury, he threw all the food about the room and e-'^t of 
the window, away from the poor ch-ldren, who had Trad 
nothing to eat all day; anfl at last he threw all the dishes 
and .saucepans out of winefow. At last the’ Town Clerk 
aj)d two others were sent to do theii*-Hst to p’ersuade the 
women 'that they had raisundenstood—they were in no danger, 
and were only invited "to ‘the preachings of. Holy Week: .* 
arid, as Master Daniel, the joiner, added, “It was only a 
friendly conference. It is not customary with my masters 
and the very wise Council to hang a man before they have 
ca^ht him.” ' “ 

'This opprobrio is illustration raised a considerable clamour 
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of abuse from the ruder women; but the Judgefe and Burgo- 
,master’s ladies silenced them,"!iti(l repeated their resolution 
never to \give u'^ their faith against their conscience. Seping 
•-that no'*impression was made on ihem, that nobody^ 
knew '\?i'.*t to do without them at hsime, the irjagistracy 
decided that th«y should be released, aruBthey went quietly 
home; but the Judge Seiler, citlier because he fi.jd been 
foremost in the business, or cjse perhaps because of the 
devastation he»had made at home among the pots and p/na, 
dursr not* meet his wife, but sneaked out of the town, afld 
left her with .the house to herself. 

The priest now tried getting tJie three chief ladies alone 
togethdj’, and ,njost politely begged them to conforiB; -but 
instead of* arguing, they afmply answei'cd; “No; wc were 
otherwise instructed by our parepts anti former preachers.” 

Then m bogged them a*- leas^ to tell the other wcanen 
that they had asked for fourteen days tor consideration. 

“No, dear sir,” they replied: “ wc were not taught by 
oui* parents to tell falsehoods, and we will not learn it friJm“" 
you.” 

Meanwhile Schwob Franze rushed to the Burgomaster’s 
bedside, and begged him, for Heaven’s sake,"to prevent the 
pi'iest frdhi meddling with the women; for the whole bevy, 
hearing that their three loaders were called before the priest, 
w^re (mlleffting in the marketplace, keys, buiuyes, and all; 
and the panic of the worthy magistrates was renewed. The 
Burgomaster sent for the priest, and told him plainly, that if 
an vPi; j,rm befel him from the women, the fault would be his 
■'own; and thcrcnpon he gave way, the ladies went quietly 
home, and their stout champions laid aside their bundles 
and Keys—not out of reach, howcvei-, in case of another 
sumiHIDns. * 

I^wever, the priest was obliged,,,»next year, to leav'c 
Lowenburg in disgrace, for ho was a man of notoriously 
bad character; and Lr. Melchior became a soldier, and was 
•hanged at ^’rague. »■ 

After all, such a confession as this is a merf trffle, not 
• only compared with martyrdoms of old, but with the con¬ 
stancy with which, after the revocarton of the Edict of Nantes, 
the Huguenots endured persecution—as, for instanse, the 
Jarge number of women who yrese imprisoned iof thirty-ei^ht 
years at Aigue» Mortes; or, again, with the steady resolution 
^ of the persecuted nuns of Port Royal against signing the 
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condemnaticya of the works of Jansen. Yet, in its own way, 
the feminine resistance of thfjse good citzens’ wives, withouf 
being equally Wgh-toned, is worthy of record; and fAr too full 
of Character to be nassod over. 


FATHERS AND S-DNS 

21!).hi 042—1798 

One of tke noblest characters in old Roniaq history is the 
first Scipio Africanus, and his first Appoaranco is in a. most 
pleasing light, at the })attie of the, ifivor 'pcinus, B.c. 219, 
when the Carthaginians, Under Hannibal, had’ ju.s'i completed 
their wonderful march across the Alps, and surprised the 
Romans in Italy itself. . v * 

Young Scipio was then'only .seventeen years (h age, and 
had gone to his first battle under the eagles of his father, 
the Consul, Publius Cornelius Scipio. It was an unfortunate 
battle; the Romans, when o.xhausted by long resistance to 
th^- Spanish horse in IlannibsTs ai'my, were taken in flank 
by the Numid'an cavalry, and entirely broken. The Consul 
rode in front of the few equites he could keepj together, 
striving by voice and example to rally his forces, until he 
was pierced by one of the long Numidian javelins, ’und fell 
sthiseless from his horse. ..The Romans, thinking him dead, 
entirely gave way; but his young son would not leave him, 
and, lifting him on his horse, succeeded in bringing'him safe 
into the camp, where he recovered, and his after days r6trSSV6 ' 
the honour of the Roman arms. 

, The story of a brave and devoted son "comes to us ti light 
up the sadness of our civil wars between Cjivaliors and Round- 
heads in the middle of the sevcnteenth,century. It waslioon 
after King Charles had raistd his standard at Nottinghain, and 
set forth on his march for London, that^it became evident that 
the Parliatnentary army, under the Eanl t)s Essex,'- intended to 
interceipt his march. The King himself was with the aum^, 
with his two boys, Charles^and James; but [he General-in-, 
chief was Robert Bertie,,, Earl of Lindsay, a brave and ex- 
pcrieitced old soldier, sixty years of age,, godson to Queen 
Elizabeth, rnd to her two .favourite Earls, whose Christian 
name he bore. He had been' in her Es3e}{’s expedition to 
Cambridge, and bad afterwards served in the Low Countries, 
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under Prince Maurice of Nassau; for the'long Continental 
wars had throughout King Jaiues’s peaceful reign been treated 
by the English* nobility as schools of arms,''and a few cam¬ 
paigns voro considered as a gracefu] finish to a gentleman’s 
educatfor-. As soon as* Lord Lindsay h;|d oegun to,fear that' 
the disputes between the King and Parliiwent must end in 
war, he had begun,to exercise and train his teihintry in 
Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire, of \fhom ,Jie had folmed 
a regiment of. infantry. With'him was his soif Montagu 
Berftt', Ijord Willoughby, a noble-locking man of thirfy-tw, 
of whom it w;is said, that he was “as excellenb»in reality as 
others in pretence”, and that, thinking “tliat the cross was 
an ori'giment ^o, the ci%vn, and much more to the s^roiiet, 
he satisfied not himself witii the more exercise of virtue, but 
sublimated it, and made it grac;e He had likewise seen 
some serv ice against the^SpaniaiJis in the Netherlands,,and 
after ffli^return had Ireen made a captain in the Lifeguards, 
and a Gcntlonmn of the Bcdchambei’. Vandyke has left 
pontraits of the father and the son; the one a baldheadad,®' 
alert, precise-looking old warrior, sith the cuirass and gaunt¬ 
lets of elder warfare; the other, the very model of » caA';flier, 
tall, easy, and graceful, #fith a gentle reflecting face, and 
>yearing the long lovelocks and deejr-point lace collar and cuffs 
characteristic of Queen Henrietta’s Court. Lindsay was called 
Gener^-in»chief, but the King had imprudonyy exempted 
tne cavalry from his command, ifc general. Prince Rupert of 
the Rhine, taking orders ordy from himself. Rupert was only 
three-anfl-twonty, ami his education in the wild school of the 
'Tiurty Years’ AV»r had not taught him to lay aside his*arro- 
gance and opinionayveness; indeed, he had shown great petu- 
lancc^at receiving orders from the King through Lord Falkland. 

A4c.eiglit o’clocl*, on the morning of the 23rd of October, 
Kifc Charles was ruling along the i¥lge of Edgehill, and 
loo&g down into the Vale oL*lied ^orse, a fair meadow 
land, here aftd there? broken hy hedges and copses. His 
troims wei% mustAring around him, and in tha valley Ijp 
eOiftra see with his telescope 'the various Parliament«»ry regi¬ 
ments, as th^ poured out of the toWn of Keinton, and took 
up their positions in thre8 lines. • “I never saw the rebels 
in a body before,” he said, as he gazed sadly at the subjects 
^rrayed against him. “ I shall give them battlA God, and 
the players of* good men to* Him, assist the justice of my 
cause.” The Avh'ole of his forces, about A,000 in number. 
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were not asF-imWed till two o’clock in the afternoon, for the 
gentlemen who had become officers found it no easy matter 
to call their faMers and retainers together, and maiSihal them 
into any sort, of order. But while one troof) after? another-, 
came trampling, clanking, and shouting in, trying to find and 
take their proper place, there were hot words round the royal 
standara.. " r. 

Lord Lindsay, nho was an old comrade of the Earl of 
Es^ex, the commander of''the rebel forces,, knew that he 
vfould follow the tactics they had both together studied in 
Holland, litde thinking that one day^they ^onld be arrayed 
one against the other in t|ieir own native England. He had 
a ,1'ig.h opinion of Essex’s generalship, and pijsisted t.hat the 
situation of the Eoyal army rupiirod the utmOst caution. 
Rupert, on the other band, had seen the swift fiery charges 
of ,lhe fierce troopers of. the Thirty Years’ War, and was 
backed up by Patrick, Lord Rulhven, one of fSh many 
Scots who had won honour under the great Swedish King, 

■ Gustavus Adolphus. A sudden charge of the Royal hoi'so 
would, Rupert argued, siveop the Roundheads from the field, 
ana thei-foot would have nothing to do but to follow up the 
victory. The great portrait at Windsor shows us exactly how 
the King must have stood, with his charger by MS' side, apd 
his grave, melancholy face, sad enough at having to fight at 
all with hi.s subjects, and never having seen a battle,'‘entirely 
bewildered Ijetween the ardent words of his spirited nephew 
and the grave replies of the woll-sea.soned old Earl. At last, 
as time went on, and some decision was necessary',’ tlm per¬ 
plexed King, willing at least not to irritate Rupert, 
that Ruthven should array the troop.s in,the Swedish fashion. 

I* It was a greater affront to the General-in-ohief thUn the 
King was likely to understand, but it could not, shr^o the 
old soldier’s loyalty. ^ Ho gravely resigned the empty title of 
General, which only fnadd’^ionfusion worse confounded,’ and 
rode away to act a.s colonel of his 6wn Liriboln regimeiff, 
^pitying his master’s perplexity, and reserved thit no private' 
pique chould hinder him from'doing his duty. His reMueSs** 
was of foot soldiers, and was just opposite to the standard of» 
the Earl of Essex. . 

'The church bell was ringing for aftenjpon service when 
the, Royal’Torces marched jJown the hill. The last hurried 
prayer before the charge was*’stout old Sir, Jacob Astley’s, 
“0 Lord, Thou^knowest how busy I must be this dayj if 
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I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me;” then» rising, he 
said, “ March on, boys.” And, amid prayer and exhortation, 
the other ^ido awaited the shock, as men ^Vbom a strong 
and deeply embittered sense of M’rorjg had yoyscd to take 
up arms, ^^rince Rupeit’s charge was, however, fujly suc¬ 
cessful. No one even waited to cross swords with his troopers, 
but all the Roundhead^horsc galloped headlong off th'e^ field, 
hotly pursued by the Royalists. But the ‘ main Jjodv of the 
army stood firm^ and for some t'Ane the battle wae near^ 
equal, •until a large troop of the enemy’s cavalry who' Mul* 
been kept in regervo, wheeled round and fell upon'the Royal 
forces just when their schnty sup^y of ammrsiition was ex¬ 
hausted. ^ ^ ' t,' ; ■ 

Step by step, koVever, thej-. retreai^ed bravely, and Rupert, 
who had returned from his charge, sought in vain to collect 
his scattered troopers, so a.j to fall ^qgain on the rebels; bpt 
some wercT plundering, sr^ie chasing the enemy, and none 
could be got togethe,tv Lord Lindsay was shot through the 
thigh,bon^ajuLfoll. He was instantly surrounded by thfr 
rebels on^rseback; but his son. Lord Willoughbj^, seeing 
his danger, flung himself alone the enemy, and fo?c- 

ing his way forward, raised ^is father in his iU-ms, thinking 
of nothing«elsc, and unheeding his own peril. The throng 
of enemy around ealled to him to surrender, and, hastily 
giving up 1ms sword, he carried the Earl into the nearest 
shef?; and laid him on a heap of |traw, vainly striving td 
staunch the blood. It was a bitterly cold night, and the 
frosty wind came howling through the darkness. Far above, 
on tho"'Pidge of th^ hill, the fires of the King’s army shdho 
with red light, and some way off on the other side twinkled 
those of the Parliamentary forces. Glimmering lanterns or* 
torches.jjioVjpd abonJ, the battlefield, those of the savage 
plunderers who crept i^)out to despoil tjjc dead. Whether 
thy totle were won or lost, the Jilther'and son knew not, 
and the guard^who w»tched them knew as little. Lord 
Lindsay himself muri%u*ed, “If it please God I should sur 
"’"V^^ever tvill fight in the tamo field with boys again! 
•r-no doubt deeming that ydang Rupert .had wrought all the 
mischief. His thoughts wer? all on .the cause, his son’s all 
on him; and piteous was that night, as the blood continued 
to flow, and nothing availed to che^k it, nor was any aid nqar 
toTostore the old plan’s ebbing Arength. 

Towards midnjgjjft the Earl’s old comrade Essex had time 

(<1348) ' 14 
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to understrnd his condition, and sent some oflicers to enquire 
for him, and promise speedy surgical attendance. Lindsay 
was still full &i spirit, and spoke to them so stron ;;ly of their 
broken faith, rnd of the sin of disloyalty and rebellion, that, 
they slunk away qne by one out of the hut, apd dissuaded 
Essex from coming himself to see his old friend, as he had 
intenjled. The surgeonf, however, arrived, but too late, Lind- 
saV was already so much exhausted by cold and loss of blood, ■ 
that he' died early in the morning of the 24th, all his son’s 
'gallant devotion having failed to save him. 

The sorrowing son received an affectionate note the next 
day from the King, full of regret tor his father and esteem 
himself. Charles made every effort to obtain his ex¬ 
change, but could not succeed for a whole year. He was 
afterwards one of the four noblemen who, seven years later,' 
fpllowcd the King’s wldte, silcnc, snowy funeral in the dis¬ 
mantled Bt. George’s Cha))el; anb from first toTaot he was 
one of the bi'ave.st, purest, and raoso ''evoted of those who 
- did honour to the Car alicr cau.se. 

We have still another brave son to describe, and for him 
we mint tiu'n away fioni d.-.c.o sad pages of our history, when 
we were a house divided agaigst itself, to one of the hours 
of our brightest glory, when the cause we fought in was the 
cause of all the oppre.sscd, and nearly alone ive upheld the 
rights of oppressed countries against the invader. 'And thus 
It is that the battle of th'^ Nile is one of the exploits to \vtiich 
we look back with the greatest exultation, when we think 
of the triumph of the British flag. 

■ Let us think of all that was at stake. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was climbing to power in France, by directing her successful 
. arms against the world. He had beaten Germany and con¬ 
quered Italy; he had threatened Englairl, and his dy''am was 
of the conquest the East. Like another Alexander, he 
hoped to subdue Asia, arti^ overthrow the hated British power 
by depriving it of India. Hithertoj his dreams had become 
earnest .by the force of his marycFoifs geniuo, and by the 
ardour which he breathed into the whole French nattonyisnA 
when he set sail from Toulon, w/E 40,000 tripd and rictoriovs 
soldiers and a magnificent fleet, all were filled with vague and 
unbounded expectations of almost fabulous glories. He swept 
away as 'it were the degenerate Knights of St. John from 
their rock of Malta, and sailed for Alexardria in Egypt, in 
the latter end' of June, 1798, 
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His intentions had not become known, anch the English 
Mediterranean fleet was watching the course of this great 
armameitt. Sif Horatio Nelson was in pursuit, with, the 
English'vessels, and wrote to the JJirst of the Admi¬ 
ralty: “Bj they bound to the Antipodes, your lorciship may 
rely that I wiR not lose a moment in •bringing them to 
action,” _ ' 

Nelson had, however, not shijj^ enough to Ije c^tached to 
reconnoitre, and he actually overpassed the French, \’^obi 
he guhssed to bd on the way to Egypt j he arrived ac the 
port of Alexa,ndria on^the 28th of June, and Saw its blue 
waters and flat coast lying stiJ'.Jn their suliny torpor, as if 
no eneiny >verg pn the s»as. Back he went to Syraci.p",-V"'. 
could leard no more there; tic obta'ined provisions with some 
difficulty, and then, in great anxicl^y, sailbd for Greece; where 
at last, on the 28th of J>ily., ho learnt that the French .fleet 
had befn scon from Ca’^iia, steering to the south-east, about 
four weeks sines. In fact, it had actually passed by him in 
a tWek ■.'. inch concealed each fleet from the other, asSi 
had arrived at Alexandria on the 1 «t of July, three days after 
he had left it! •< • 

Every sail was set for thj* south, and at foift' o’clock in the 
afternooif of the 1st of August a very diflerent sight was seen 
in Aboukir Bay, so solitary a month ago. It was crowded 
with dipping. Groat castle-like men-of-war rgse with jill 
tn^ir proud calm dignity out of *hc water, their dark port¬ 
holes opening in the white bands on their sides, and the 
tricolourjsd flag floating as their ensign. There were thirteen 
ships of the line %nd four frigates, and, of these, three were 
80-gun ships, and yne, towering liigh above the rest, with 
her three decks, was IJOrient, of 120 guns. Look well St 
her, fir there stamils the hero for whose sake we have chosen 
, thj^'^and no other of Nelson’s glorious Sights to place among 
the setting of our Golden Dced^ ■' There he is, a little cadet 
(le vaisseau, as''the Frttich call a midshipman, only ten years 
"olclj heart swVlMng between awe and exultation at the 

plof^ct of his first batt^; blit, fearless and gla^, f&r is he 
■lot the son oi the brave li^sabianca; »he flag-captain? And 
is not this Admiral Briieys' own sMp, looking down in scorn 
on (he fourteen |,ittle English ships, not one carryingi more 
J^ian 74 guns, and one only ^0^ '■ • 

Why Napolecm had kept the fleet there was never known. 
In his usual way of disavowing whatever turned out 
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ill, he laid tihe blame upon Admiral Brueys; but, though 
dead men could not tell tales,\) his papers made it plain that 
the ships had ftmained in obedience to coi.xmand^i though 
they had not becip able Ao enter the harbour of Alftxandria. 
Large re\yards had been offered to anj' pilot who ^^ould take 
them in, but none could be found who would yenture to steer 
into th.^t port a vessel drawing more. than twenty feet of 
water. They„had, therefore, remained at anchor outside, in 
A betukir Bay, drawn up in a curve along the .deepest of the 
water, with no room to pass them at either end, so that the 
commissary of the fleet reported that they could bid defiance 
to a force more tdian double. t)\eir number. The admiral be- 
■ f,hat Nelson had not ventured ,to attack him when they 
had passed by one another a nonth before, and-when the 
English fleet was signalled, he still supposed that it was 
too^latc in the day for an attack to be made. 

Nelson had, however, no sooner learnt that thf?'French 
were in sight than he signalled from lii.-<.s,hip, the Vanguard, 
(.Bat preparations for liattle should be made, in the mean¬ 
time summoned up his cantains to receive his orders’ during 
a hiirriedi meal. He expla/,.s'd that, where there was room 
for a large French ship to swing, Ahero was room for a small 
English one to anchor, and, therefore, he designed Ao bring 
his ships up to the outer part of the French lino, and .station 
them close below their adversaries ; a plan that he-said Lord 
Hood had once designed, though he had not carried it oUD. 

Captain Berry rvas delighted, and exclaimed, “ If we suc¬ 
ceed, what will the world .sayi” 

“There is no if in the case,” returned kTelson, “ tHkt we 
shall succeed is certain. Who may live to tell the tale is a 
vfsry different cpiostion.” 

And when they rose and parted, he said,, “ Before tlv^time 
to-morrow I shall bave gained a peerage or Westminster 
Abbey.” 

In the fleet went, through a fierce storm of .ihot and shell 
from a French battery in an island in advl^nce. Nelson’s own 
ship, the Vanguard, was the first tm^anchor within half-phnwi. 
shot of the third French slwp, th/) S-partiate. Ifhe Vanguard 
had six colours flying, in rcase any should be shot away; and 
such yas the fire that was directed on her, that in a few 
minutes evcJry man at the si^ guns in her forepart was killed 
or wounded, and this happenea three times. ,(Nelson himself' 
received a wound in the head, which was N'oi'ght at first to 
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be mortal, but which proved bijt slight. He would not allow 
the surgeon to icave the sailors to attend te|him till it came 
to his turn. 

Meantime his ships \tcro doing thc^r worlT groriously. The 
ReWefop/ior was. indeed, overpowered hy L’jOrient, 2W of her 
crew killed, and all her masts and •cables shot awa}* so that 
she drifted away as night came on; but the Swi^tsure ?an»c up 
in her place, apd the Alexander '^nd Leandcr both*poured ip 
thei» shot Admral Brueys received three wounds, but w^uld 
not quit his p^ost, and at length a fourth shot alraost cut him 
in two. He desired nbt to be carried belyw, but that he 
might die on deck. ^ *' ’ ^ 

About nine ‘o'clock the s'jip took fire, and blazed up with 
fearful brightness, lighting up the whole bay, and showing 
five Frerifth ships with their coloiAp hauled down, the others 
still figk-iing on. Nelsov’himself rose and came on deck v^icn 
this fearful gloy c^-,,e shining from sea and sky into his 
cabyi; and ya’orders that the English boats should ira-" 
mediatefy *be put off for L’Orient, to sa^■e as man 3 ’ lives as 
possible. 

The English sailors rowed up to the burijing ship which 
they hack lately been attacking. The French oflicers listened 
to the offer of safety, and called to the little favourite of the 
ship, tliC captain’s son, to come with them. “No,” said the 
bby, “ he was where his father hac^ stationed him* and biddbn 
him not to move save at his call.” They told him his father’s 
voice would never c^ll him again, for he lay senseless and 
mortally wounde'i ou the deck, and that the ship must’pre- 
sently blow up. “No,” said the brave child, “he must obey 
his frlhor.” The nJoment allowed no delay—the boat ppt 
off. flames showed all that passed in a quivering glare 

more intense than delight, and the Ijttle fellow was then 
' oh'dif on the dock, leaning over tlft prostrate figure, and pre¬ 
sently tying ih to one $i the spar^ of the shivered masts. 

Just the» a thui.^e»-ing explosion shook down to the very 
■brii^^very ship in the yarbour, and burning fragn^nts oi 
L’ Orient camg falling farfkand *vide, .plashing Heavily into 
the water, in the dead, acvful stjllness that followed the 
fearful sound. English boats were plying busily about^ pick¬ 
ing up those who had leapt overboard in time. 'Some were 
‘iTragged in through the lowei^ portholes of the English ships, 
and about sev^ntt were saved altogether. fFor one moment 
a boa<;’s ere (^ight of a helpless figure bound to a spar, 
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and guided by a little childish swimmer, who must have 
gone overboard hwith his precious freight just before the ex-' 
plosion. They r<iwed after the brave little follow, f^rnestly 
desiring to save "him,; out in darkn^jss, in smok^ in lurid 
uncertain light, aipifi hosts of drowning wretches, they lost 
sight of him again. 

The boy, oh svl ore was he! 

Ask of the winds that far around 
Witli fragments strewed the sea'; 

'With mast and lielm, and pennant fair 
Tliat well had borne theix part: 

But the noblest ftiing that ,-erished there 
Wa.s that young faitjifui heart! 

By sunrise the t'ictor}' was complete. Nay, as Nelson 
said. “It was not a victory, Irit-a conquest.” Only four 
French ships escaped, and Napolelb' and his arnfy were 
cut oir from home. These arc the gfo’-jos of our navy, 
■gViincd by men with hearts as true and o.jt:’’ 5 nt as -that 
of the brave child they,had tried in vain to save. Yet 
still, while giving the fuli'A‘;iced of thankful, sympathetic 
honour to our noble sailors, wo'cannot but feel that the 
Golden Deed of Aboukir Bay fell to— 

“That young faithful heart”. 


THE SOLDIERS IN THE SNOW 
1672 

Few generals had ever been more loved by their |o}diers 
than the great Viscount de Turenne, who was Marshal of 
France in the time of Louis XIV. Troops are ah.c,^'. 
proud of a leader who wins victories but Tufenne was far 
more loved, for his generous kindness .';lvrn for his successes, 
kf he gs lned a battle, he always, wrqie in his despatchesj^fiJiij 
succeeded,”' so as to gjve thp cred C to the rest of the army; 
but if he were defeated, ho wrote, “ I lost,” so as to take all 
the blame upon himself. He always shared as much as 
pos.sjble in ■•every hardship suffered by his men, and they 
trusted him entirely. In tfte year 1672, Tprenne and his 
army were sent 'to make war upon the {^lector Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, in Northern Cerirn.",”. It Wias in 
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the depth of winter, and the marches through the heavy 
roads were very trying and v^arisome; but tTie soldiers 
endured cheerfully for his sake. Once ’wj^en they were 
wading tlrrough a deep morass, some of the wunger soldiers 
complained but the eWer ones answered, depend upon 
it, Turenne is m(j>'e concerned than we arl. At this feioment 
he is thinking how to deliver us. He watches for us while 
we sleep. He is our father. It is plain that you afe but 
young.’’ 

Anotiier^night, \then he was going the round of the cxij^ 
he overheard ^me of the younger men murmuring at the 
discomforts of the march; when an old sol^lier, newly re¬ 
covered from a severe wojxnd, *aiu; “You do not know our 
father. He woul(J not have r»adc us*go through such fatigue, 
unless he had some great end in view, which we cannot yet 
make out.* Turenne always declafed that nothing had ever 
given hi® more pleasure/than this conversation. • 

There was a f/ivp” : sickness among the troops, and he 
went.about .g the suft’erers, comforting them, and seeing 
that theff wants were supplied. . When he passed by, the 
soldiers came out of their ten! 'li look at him, and ^y, 
“Our father is in good hci^^th: we have noticing to fear.” 

The army had to enter the principality of Halbcrstadt, 
the way to which lay over ridges of high hills with narrow 
defiles <'/etweon them. Considerable time was required for 
the' whole of the troops to marclj, through a siitgle narrow 
outlet; and one very cold day, when such a passage was 
taking pllico, the Marshal, quite spent with fatigue, sat down 
under a bush to w%it till all had marched by, and fell asleep. 

When he awoke, it was snowing fast; but lie found himself 
under'a sort of tent*madc of soldiers’ cloaks, hung up upon 
the br.«%c%s of tr^es planted in the ground, and round it 
standing, in the^pold and snow, all^uisheltored, a party 
of soldiers. THirenne called out t») them, to ask what they 
were doing there. “ Ve arc talSng care of our father,” they 
■said; “thaf is oiu\chief concern.” The gencraj, to keep 
irp^S;ipline, seems to hyvo scolded them a little foy strag' 
gling from thpir regiment* bute he ow/vs much affected and 
gratified by this sight of tneir hciyty love for him. 

Still greater and more devoted love was shown by some 
^fiorman soldiers in the terrible winter of 1812. H was 
when the Empiror Napoleon* I *had made his vain attempt 
to conquer Riisajjl, and had been prevente^l from spending 
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the winter at Moscow by the great fire that consumed all 
the city. Me was obliged to retreat through the snow, with 
the Russian frjmy pursuing him, and hist miserid)le troops 
sUiTering horrofs beyond all imagination. Amcng them 
were many Ibilians, Poles, and Germans, wh^m he had 
obliged • to become his allies; and the “Golden Deed” of 
ten of -these German soldiers, the last remnant of those led 
from Hesse Darmst-idt by their gallant young Prince Emilius, 
is best tcld ill Lord Houghi'on’s verses:— 

“ From Hes.son Darmstatlt every step to Moskwa’s blazing banks, 
Wa.s Prince Emiliii.s found in fight be/oi-e the foremost ranks; 

And when upin tlie icy wae*' ‘.hat hcj,st was backward cast, 
"Boresina^s bloody bridge his ban -.er waved ‘■he last. 

“Ili.s valour shed v ictorious grace on all that dread retreat— 

That path acros.s the wildeVing snow, athwart the bliiAling sleet 
And every follower of hi.s sword'coithl all endure andv.>re. 
Becoming warriors, strong in hope, or t‘>’ongor in despair. 

“ Now, day and dark, along the storm the demoir'GSii-r-bs swffep— 
The hungriest mu.st not look foi' food, the weai'iest must not 
sleep. 

No rest but death for horse or mam whichever first shall tire; 
They sec the flames destroy, but ne’er may feel the sa”ing fire. 

“ Tints never closed the bitter night, nor rose the savage morn. 

But fi-om that gallant company some noble part was shorn ; 

And, sick at heart, the Pi'i-ice resolved to keep his purposed way 
With steadfast forward looks, nor count the losses of the day. 

“At length beside a black, burnt hut, an ts'land of the snow, 

Each head in frigid torpor bent toward the saddle bow; 

They fKiused, and of that sturdy troop—that thousand banded 
men— 

At one unmeditated glance he numbered on'y ten! 

“Of all that high triilVjphant, life that left'his German home-*--" 

Of all tho.se hearts that beat beloved, or looked for love t( 
come— 

This pitepns remnant, hardly saved, lij.s 5tpbit overcame, , 

While, mentor'y raised each frierrdb ’ face, recalled an riurllSllt ‘ 
tranre. 

“ These were his words, serene and firm, ‘ Dear brothers, it is best 
That.here, with perfect trust in Heaven, we give our bodies rest; 
If we Irave^bortre, like faithful nren, our part of toil and pain, 
Where’er we wake, for Christ’s good sake, we Piall not sleep in 
vain.’ 
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Some uttered, otliers looked iisseut—they had no Iftart to speak; 
Dumb hands were pressed, the pallid lij) approached the callous 
cha^k. 

They l|id them side by side ; and death to hii’|' at last did seem 
To come attired in mazy robe of variefated dieafli. 

"Once more he ftoated on the breast of old farsiliar Rhine, 

His mother’s and one. other smile ab<?\'e him seemed to sgine; 

A blessed dew of healing fell on every aching liiub. 

Till the stream broadened, and tRe air thickenea, fAd all wa>i 
dinij 

“Nature has b'int to other laws if that tremendous nfght 
Pass’d o’er his frame, oxposejJ and worn, and left no deadly 
bljight; 

Then wonder not that wh-n, >^freslr(> and warm, he woke at last, 
Thei-e lay a boundless gulf of thought bet\veen him and the jmst. 

“Soon raising his astonished Inad, he found himself alone. 
Sheltered beneath a geo’’<Cl lieaj) of vestments not his own; 

The light increar^,Vfm solemn truth revealing more and more. 
The soldiers’ ^.v-.es, self-despoiled, closed up the narrow door. 

“That very hour, fulfilling good, mire^culous succour came, 

And Prince Emiliiis lived to gitj vnis worthy deed to fi«me, 

0 brave fidelity in death I tVtrength of loving will 1 
These ane the holy balsam drops that woeful wars distil.” 


GUjSlPOWDER PERILS 

1700 

Thetwild history oT Ireland contains many a frightful talai 
but alr.«wm?,ny an action of the noblest order; and the short 
given by Mari?, Edgeworth of h,r ancestry, presents 
sudli a chequerwork of the gold a^uT the lead that it is almost 
impossible to sGparate tfccm. 

At the tiille of th» great Irish rebellion of 1641* the head 
of tife'^dgeworth family ’A^d-left his English wife ahd her 
infant son at ihis castle ori^Cranallagh • in county Longford, 
thinking them safe there while hc' joined the royal forces 
under the Earl oj Ormond. In his absence, however* the 
rqjjols attacked the castle at nighty set fire to it, ahd dragged 
tne lady out aUbdutely naked. She hid ^'crself under a 
furze bush, and# afccfieded in escaping and reaching Dublin, 
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whence she inado her way to her father’s house in Derby¬ 
shire. Her litl ^9 son was found by the rebels lying in his 
cradle, and one ..of them actually seized the child by the 
leg and was abort to dash out his brains against Ihe wall; 
but a sovvant names’ Bryan Ferral, pretending ro be oven 
more foTocious, vowed that a sudden death was too good for 
the little heretic, and that he should ’-e plunged up to the 
throat in ,1 bog-hole and I'.ft for the crows to pick out his 
bye% He actually did place the poor child :n the bog, but 
only to save his life; ho returned as soon as he could elude 
his comrades, put tbc boy into a pannier below eggs and 
chickens, and tnus carried—him str.iight through the rebel 
'*Cairrp''lo his mother at Dublin. Strange to S3,y, thes'' rebels, 
who thought being dashed against the wall too good a fate 
for the infant, extinguished the flames of the castle out of * 
revircnce for the picture of his grandmother, who’h^ad been 
a Roman Catholic, and was painted a panel wit^i a cross 
„on her bosom and a rosary in her liailE, 

■“ John Edgeworth, the boy thus saved, mar'ftSrlkv'V’y yc-ung, 
and went with his wife to see London after the Restoration. 
To pjiy their expenses thc}^'"‘i';.ortgagcd an estate and put the 
money in a stocking, which tlioy'-’.cept on the top of the bed; 
and when that store was used up, the young mafi actually 
sold a house in Dublin to buy a high-crowned hat and feiithors. 
S,dll, recklc's and inipror’idont as they were, therd was sound 
principle within them, and"'though they wei’e great favourites, 
and Charles II insisted on knighting the husband, their glimpse 
of t,hc real evils and temptations of his Court sufficed them, 
and in the full tide of flattery and admiration the lady begged 
to return home, nor did she ever go back. 4,0 Court again. 

Her home was at Castle Lissard, in full view of which was 
a hillock called Fairymount, or Firmont, from being Supposed 
to be the haunt oi'dairi&s. Lights, iioises, and singi(jg:,pb 
night, clearly discerned from the castle, caused much terror 
to Lady Edgeworth, though her descendants affirm that they 
'Were f.jiries of the same genus as ^hdbe'^who beset Sjr John* 
Falstaff at Hearne’s oak, and' iiJ mded to frighten her info ’ 
leaving the place. However, t’ ough her nerves might be * 
disturbed, her spirit waS’ not to be daunted; and, fairies or 
no fairies, ,^he held her ground at Castle -Lissard, and there 
showed what manner of woman she was in a veritable ard 
most fearful pe-il. " 

On some alarm which caused the gertlei'^n of the family 1 
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to take down their guns, she wen^t to a dark loft’at the top 
ol the hoi^se to f^tch some powder from a b^rel that was 
there kept In store, Liking a young maid-serva/t to carry the 
candle; wliich, as might* be expected»in an Tri»h household 
of the sevelRoenth century, was devoid fcf any candlestick. 
After taking the lieedful amount of gunpowder, Ladiv Edge- 
worth locked the dooi, and was halfway^ downstairs •wlj.cn 
she missed the candle, and asking the girl what ^she had 
done ijith it, rechiv^d the cool answer that “ she h;id le'^tyt 
sticking in the barrel of black siilt”. Lady Edgev^orth bade 
her stand still,’turned r#und, went back alone to the loft 
where the tallow candle jstood ^latcring .and flaring planted 
in the mifldle of till) gnnpoft dcj, re.solutcly put an untremS®’f§ 
. hand beneath it, took it out so steadily ,that no spark fell, 

' carried it down, and when she eaiLic to the bottom of the 
stairs dropped on her kiiecs, band bEoke fi'rth in a thank^- 
giving .aloud for the sa£,'-..y of the household in this frightful 
peril. This hig tr-.a^lffted lady lived to be ninety years old, 
and left ^^ntmirrous family. One grandson was the Abbe 
Edgeworth, known in Franco ,a^s-«,')o Firmont, such bei«g 
the alteration of Fairymount on T rench lips. It was Ke who, 
at the peyl of his own liff, attended Louis XVI to the 
guillotine, and thus connected his name so closely with the 
royal c.aj.y 3 e J.hat when his cousin Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
of'Gdgeworthstown, visited France several years •after, thft 
presence of a person so ciilled wa.s*' deemed perilous to the 
rising powesr of Napoleon. This latter Mi'. Edgeworth was 
the father of Maria^ wliosc works wo hope are well known.to 
our young readers. 

The ^ood Chovalief Bayard was wont to mourn over the 
introduc^n of firearms, as destructive of chivalry; and 
certairlythe steel-clSd knight, with barbed steed, and sword 
a■t>ir'’^dnco, has disappeared from ^thc Ifiittlcficld; but his 
liiost essential qualities, truth, hfinour, faithfulness, mercy, 
ejid self-devotion, ha#o*not disappeared with him,^ nor can 
thpy as«Iong as Chrisuan tieri %nd women bc.ar in miiirl that 
•“greater love hath no man'^han this, that he hay •down his 
life for his friend ”. ^ * 

And that terrible compound, gunpowder, has been the 
occasion of many tvnothor daring deed, requiring., despilrate 
r<»(t5lution, to sav| others at the expense of a death perhaps 
raore frightful to Jfre im.agination than any* other. Listen 
'io a story jj^IJljng’s birthday in Jersey “sixty years 
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since”—ifr 1804, when that 4th of June that Eton hoys 
delight in, wqe already in tlie forty-fourth rye<ar of its obsetv- 
a.ice in honoih■ of the then reigning monarch, Geolge III. 

All the forth in thtj island had'done duo honour to the 
hirthdify of His Majesty, who was then just recovered from 
an attack of Insanity. In each the ^uns at noonday 
tlvmdered out thyir royal salute, tlfb flashes had answered 
one another, and the snrhko had wreathed itself away over 
t^c. blue sea of Jersey. The new fort on the hill just( above 
the town/)f St. Heliers had contributed its share 'to the loyal 
thunders, and then it was shut up, ,and the k'bys carried away 
by Captain Salmon, the artillery oFicor on guard there, lock- 
iTT^ up therein 209 barrels of i;unl:)Owder, wKh q la! go supply 
of bombshells, and o\’cry kind'of ammunition such as migl^ 
well be needed in the Channel islands the year .before Lord 
Nelson had freed Engfand fi'bm the chance of finding the 
whole French army on our coast ^ih the flat-bottomed boats 
that were waiting at Boulogne for the cfaiK night that never 
came. r " 

' At six o’clock in the oi^^ning. Captain Salmon went to dine 
with the other officers in Stf Heliei’s and to drink the King’s 
health, when the soldiers oti gVfard beheld a cloud of smoke 
curling out at the air-hole at the end of the magazine. 
Shouting “fire”, they ran away to avoid an explosion that 
.would ha«'e shattered them to pieces, and might pc;;baps 
endanger the entire towfl’of St. Heliers. Happily their shout 
was heard by a man of difl'crent mould. Lieutenant Lys, 
tbs signal officer, was in the watch-house on the hill, and 
coming out he saw the smoke, and pefccivcd the danger. 
Two brothers, named Thomas and Edward Touzel,, carpen- 
’ ters, and the sons of an old widow, had come up to take 
down a flagstaff that had been raised ill bonou'/ orihe day, 
and Mr. Lys orde'bed tlv>m to hasteff to the town to 
the commander-in-chief, Knd get the keys from Captain 
.Salmon. t 

Thpmas went, and endeavoure^o persuade his b«.other to 
accompany him from the heartjpf the danger; but Edward 
replied that he muJt die somr clay or other, and that he 
would do his best to save the magazine, and ho tried to 
stop somy of the runaway soldiers to assist. One refused; 
bu't another, 'Wrilliam Ponteney, of the 3rfl, replied thalf^fce 
was re;uly to die with him, and they s\ook hands. 

Edward Touzel then, by the help offaHafidw bar and ah 
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axe, broke open the door of the fort, and making hie way into 
it, saw the state of the case, atid*shouted to Mr. Lys on the 
outside, “lihe magazine is on lire, it will blo^'yup, we mu.%t 
lose our lives; but no matter, huzza for,the Ki/gJ AYo must 
try and save>^t.” He then rushed into thi', flame, and jioizing 
the matches, whieb were almost burnt out (paobably splinters 
of wood tipped with brimstone), he flirew them by arjifuls 
to Mr. Lys and the soldier Pontene,y, who .stood putside arid 
received them. Mr. Lys saw a cask of water near al hand; 
but there was nothilig to carry the watei' in but an eartliBi 
pitcher, his own Jiat and the soldier’s. These, however, they 
filled again and again, and hjnded to Touzol, who thus 
extinguisl^ed all ^l^e fire iip could see; but the smoko 
so dense, that he worked in horribio doubt and obscuiity, 
•fimost suffocated, and with his face arid hands already 
• scorched. The beams over his. head Vere on tire, largo (?aseii 
containing powder horns bad already caught, and an open 
barrel of gunpowder.- .'witS* close by, only awaiting the fall of a 
single Jrrand t.'.'..i>,irst into a fatal explosion. Touzel called 
out to enff’eat for some driide to enable him to endure tl^p 
stifling, and Mr. Lys handed Ickb’ some spiiits-and tvater, 
which he drank, and workeel o»; but by this tin'K; the officers 
had heard Mie alarm, dispelled the panic among the soldiers, 
and come to the rescue. The magazine was completely 
emptied,'antV the last smouldering sparks oxtinguiidied; but 
’ the r^ole of the garrison and citiz'pis felt that thej^ owed 
their lives to the three gallant men to whose exertions alone, 
under Providence, it was owing that succour did not come 
too late. Most of .sjl was honour due to Edward Touzel, 
who, as a civilian, might have turned his back upon the peril 
without o.ny blame; nay, could even have pleaded Mr. Lys’ 
message .r«-a pluty, bijt who had instead rushed foremost into 
what Ije believed was certain death. # 

T'meeting was held in the church (S St. Helicrs to consider 
of a testimonial‘of gratitude to these three brave men (it 
is to be hoped’that th;Sallfnhiess to an overruling Previdence 
was'alsb '/Manifested there), ^f^en’500/. was votcrfto Mr.'Lys, 
who was the fath»r of a large -‘'|mily», 3001* to Edwaref Touzel; 
and William Ponteney received, at his own request, a life 
annuity of 201. and a gold medal, as he declared that Jie 
had^ther continue to serve the Kiing as a soldier® than be 
^ISced in any othA-eourse of life. ^ 

.jIn that same y^r ^1804) the same daring endurance 
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and herois.A wore evinced by the officers of H.M.S. Hindostan, 
where, when Gibraltar to join Nelson’s 

fleet at Toulji, the cry of “Fire!” was heard, and dense 
smoke rosopfivm the, lower decks, ,so as to render it nearly 
impossible to detect the situation of the firo^ Again and 
again,. Lieutenants Tailour and Banks descended, and fell 
down senseless from tne stilling sm.'^kc; then were carried 
on deeje, lecoveicd in jihe free air, and returned to the- 
yaijj endeavour of clearing the powder-room. But no man 
could long preserve his faculties in the poiscmoiis atmos¬ 
phere, and the two lieutenants might he said to have 
died many duaths from it. „At lak the fire gained so much 
••iieiid, that it was impossible to Ai'ave the. jvhich had 

in the meantime been broug'.it into the Bay Of liosas, and 
was near enough to lapd to enable the crew to escape f.i 
boats, after having endured, the fire six hours. Nelson 
himself wrote; “The perservatio.: of the crew seems little 
short of a miracle. I never read suci, ^_journal of exertions 
in my life.” 

,, Eight years after, on the taking of Ciudad Kodngo, in 1812, 
by the British army Jlii-yer Wellington, Captain William 
Jones, of the'.O’ind Kcgiment, Living captured a French officer, 
employed his prisoner in pointing out (piarters Tor his men. 
The Frenchman could not .speak English, and Captain Jones— 
a fiery Welshman, whom it was the fashion iii'-tht regiment 
to term “Jack Jonc.s”-,-kncw no French; but dumb“sliow 
supplied the want of language, and some of the company 
were lodged in a large store pointed out by the’Frenchman, 
who then led the way to a church, near which Lord Welling¬ 
ton and his staff were standing. But no sooner had the 
guide stepped into the building than he started bacll, crying, 
“Sacrebleu!” and ran out in the utmort alarm <Si,ho Welsh 
captain, however,-, went on, and pe/'ceived that the'church 
had been used as a powder-magazine by the French ;*tefrels 
were standing round, samples of F.ieir consents lay loosely 
scatt§red on the pavement, and,, in the midst was a fire, 
probably lighted by some Poj.uguese soldiers, ii'ofthivith 
Captain Jones and the sergeant entered .he church, tock 
up the burning ember;, brand by brand, bore them safe over 
tho scattered powder, and out of tljp church, and thus 
averted what might have „been the most terrific di."aster 
that could hi\ye befallen our army.’ ^ * 

* The story has been told with some variation, to Yhether it was t’;e 
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Our next story of this kind relates to a French officer, 
Monsieur Mathieu Matinol, adjutant of the^.lst Cuirassiers. 
'In 1820 •.there \^as a fire in the barracks ayStrasburg, wnd 
nine soldiers were lying sick and,helpless jbove a room 
containing^a barrel of gunpowder and a, thousand c-jrtridges. 
Everyone was escaping, but Martinel pcrsmaded a fpw men 
to return into the barracks with him, and hurried #ip the 
stairs through smo-^e and flame .J;hat tufned liack, his com¬ 
panions. He ,came alone to the door of a room^cjose 
to tha„ which cohtained the powder, but found it lodged. 
Catching up a, bench, he beat the door in, and was met by 
such a burst of fire as liad .-jlmost driven him away; but, 
just as he was.ja|)out to'fjescend, he thought that, wh6r. ibz 
flames reached the powder, the nine sick men must infallibly 
be blown up, and returning to the chargd, he dashed forward, 
with eyes* shut, through the midst, and with face, haiwls, 
hair, and clothes singed and burnt, he made his way to 
the magazine, ift tbjih to tear away, and throw to a dis- 
tanca from ti. j powder, the mass of paper in which thd 
cartridgSfe' were packed, which was just about to ignite, gnd 
appearing at the window, witiicidiid shouts for waMjr, thus 
showed the possibility of pwietrating to the'magazine, and 
floods of water were at once directed to it, so as to drench 
the powder, and thus sa\o the men. 

Thisf»saiMe Mai'tinel had shortly before throivn himself 
iiiti> the River Ill, without waiting to undress, to rescue a 
soldier who had fallen in, so near a water mill, that there 
was hard^ a chance*of life for either. Swimming straight 
towards the mill '^lam, Martinel grasped the post of the 
sluice with one arm,^ and with the other tried to arrest the 
course *of the drowning man, who was borne by a rapid 
currentrfto^ards the mill wheel; and was already so far 
benoifth the surface, /hat Martinel cotrid not reach him 
i?iYhout letting go of the post, * Grasping the inanimate 
body, he actmilly allowed himself to be carried under the 
mill wheel, without *lo<)s;jiig his hold, and came Mp imme¬ 
diately''after on the other i^ide^, still able to bring the man 

embers or a barrel of powder that he and the sergeant removed. In the 
Record of the 52nd it is said to have been the latter; but the traditiqjr the 
author has received frdm officers of the regiment di.stinctly iftated tiint it 
he burning brands, and that thif scAie was a reserve magazine —not, 
M in the brief mention in Sir William Napier’s Hi3tory,d;he great magazine 
,of the town. 
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to land, in ^ihne for his suspended animation to be restored. 

Seventeen j^ears afterwartJs, when the regiment was at 
Paris, there wan on the night of 14th of Juhe, 18’.!7, during 
the illumitiationn at the wedding festival of the Puke and 
Duehess, of Orleans, one of those frightful ccushes that 
sometimes occur ■ in an ill-regulated crowds, when there is 
some obstruction in the way, and there is nothing but a 
horrible blind struggling .and trampling, violent and fatal 
because of its very helplessness atid Iwwildermeut. The 
croVd were trying to leave the Champ' dc Murs, where 
great numners had been witnessing some magnificent fire¬ 
works, and had blocked up .the passage leading out by 
■<riTe* :liIilitary College. A woman fell down ,in a fainting fit, 
others stumbled over her, aiub'thus formed an ‘obstruction, 
which, being unknotvn to those in the roar, did not prevent* 
thorn from forcing forward the persons in front, so that they 
too were pushed and trodden down into one frightful, strug¬ 
gling, suflbeating mass of living and dying onen, women, and 
children, increasing every moment. 

M. Martincl was passing, on his way to his quarters, when, 
hearing' the tumult, ho raft 's? the gate from the other side, 
and meeting the crowd tried aby .shouts and entreaties to 
persuade them to give back, but the hindmost could not 
hear him, and the more frightened they grew, the more 
they tried to hurry home, and so made the heapiwW'So apd 
worse, and in the midst -in illuminated yew tree, in a pot, 
was upset, and further barred the way. Martinel, with 
imminent danger to himself, dragged oitt one or twci persons; 
but finding his single eftbrts almost itveless among such 
numbers, he ran to the liarracks, sounded to horse, and 
.vithout waiting till his men could bo got together, hurried 
off again on foot, with a few of his conrades, atahidashed 
back into the croc '1, struggling as vidicmontly to pen etra te 
to the scene of danger, 'as many would have done to geB 
away from it. ct » 

Private Spenlee alone kept up wilhdnim, and, coming t9 
the dreadful heap, those two- lahiurod to free the passage, 
lift up the living, and' remove Me dead. First he dragged* 
out an old man in a fainting fit, then a young soldier, next 
a boy, a woman, a little girl—he carried them to freer air, 
and came back the next anoment, though often so nearly 
pulled down by, the frantic struggles of the terrified stifle'a' 
creatures, that he was each moment in Ue--utmost peril ofe, 
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being trampled to death. He carried out nine persons one 
by one; Spenl^e brought out «. man and a child; and his 
‘orother pfficers,»coming up, took their sh'^c. One Ijeu- 
tenant, ;gath a girl in a swoon in his arnfe, caused a boy 
to be putj)n his back,' and under tTiis^double burthen was 
pushing agiinst the crowd for half an houn till at length he 
fell, and was all but^^killed. • 

A troop of cuirassiers had b^^ this time counted, and 
"I'lirough the Champ de Mars came slowly along,* step by, 
step, .their horses moving as gently and cautiously as if'^ey 
knew their work. Everywhere, as they advaAced, little 
children were held up •to them out of the throng to be 
saved, and many of tla^ir cfiaigcrs wore loaded with th." 
little er&tures,*phrched bofoi#) and iiehind the kind soldiers. 
With wonderful patience and forbearancj, they managed to 
insert themselves and their horsed,, first in single file, tl^en 
two by two, then more abreast, like a wedge, into the press, 
until at last they formed a wall, cutting off the crowd behind 
from^ the mass in the gatew-ay, and thus preventing the 
encumbmnee from increasing. The people came to t^eir 
senses, and w'cnt off to other and the crowd d,iminish- 

ing, it became possible to lift^ip the many unhuppy creatures, 
who lay sJ-ifling or crushed in the heap. They were carried 
into the barracks, the cuirassiers hurried to bring their 
mattre.^jjgs^o lay them on in the hall, brought them water, 
‘triiCB, alTthey could want, and ^vere as tender to them 
as sibcers of charity, till they were taken to the ho.spitals 
or to thsir homes. „Martinel, who was the moving spirit 
in this gallant reffgue, received in the following year fine 
of M. Monthyon’s prizes for the greatest acts of virtue that 
could ^0 brought to’light. 

Nor ^ong the gallant actions of which powder has been 
the cause should be omitted that of LieiiJenant Willoughby, 
mho,“in the first disnSiy of the niutiny in India, in 1858, 
blew up the gseat magjizine at Delhi, with all the ammuni¬ 
tion that would ha^e» armed the sepoys even yet more 
terribly*'against ourselves!, That “Golden Deed” whs one 
of those capablf of no eartl ly meed, foi; it carried‘the bra\'e 
young officer where alone there is tjue reward; and all the 
Queen and country could do in his honour was to pension 
his widowed mothfir, and lay up his name among Rhose tjiat 
etir the heart with admiration'and gratitude. 

( 0348 ) ® 
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I'EEOES OF THE PLAGUE 


lf.76—1066—1721 

When our Litany entieats that we jnay be delivered from 
“ plhgue, pc?tilencb, and {amine”, the first of these words 
•ibcars a special meaning, which came home with strong a,iii 
pah.'!id force to European minds at the time the • lirayer 
Boole was translated, and for the whole following century. 

It refers to itlie deadly sickness emphatically called “ the 
plague”, a typhoid fever exceedingly violent and rapid, and 
accompanied with a frightful awelling either under the arm 
or on the corrcs])oiiding part of the thigh. The East is the 
usual haunt of this fata' complaint, which some uippose to 
be bred by the marshy, unwholesome state of Egypt after 
the subsidence of the watcr-s of the Nile,, and which gene¬ 
rally prevails in Egypt and Syria until its course is checked 
either by the cokl of winter or the heat in sum.ner. At 
times ithis disease has l>^@me utuisually malignant and 
infectious, and then has come,J)cyond its usual boundaries, 
and made its way over .all the West. These dreardftd visita¬ 
tions were rendered more frequent by total disregard of all 
precautiong, and ignorance of laws for preserxjngg, health. 
People crowded togethey in towns without means of bu- 
taining sufficient air or cleanliness, and thus were sure to 
be unhealthy; and whenever w.ar or .famine had occasioned 
more than usual poverty, some frightfu{. epidemic was sure 
to follow in its train, and sweep awiiy the poor creatures 
f'whose frames were already weakened oy previotis pyivation. 
And often this “sore judgment” wa,^ that enjjihatically 
called the plagucq.especially during the sixteenth and ^seven¬ 
teenth centuries, a time when war had become far'msre 
cruel and mischievous in the hands of hirec' regiments than 
ever it had been with a feudal^ *6r%y, and when at tbp 
same time increasing trade was hilling the cities with more 
closely packed inhabitants, wiyiin fortificatipus that woulc^ 
not allow the city to,,expand in proportion to its needs. 
It has been only the establishment of the system of quaran¬ 
tine which has succeeded jp cutting off the course of infeption 
by which the plague was wont to set out on its frightfd 
travels from land to land, from city to ^ity. 
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The desolation of a plagiie-stricken city was a sort of hor¬ 
rible dream. Every infected <iouse was marked M’ith a red 
cross, aful carehilly closed against all pers^s, except those 
who wece charged to tjj'ive carts through thf greets to collect 
the corps«|, ringing a bell as they wfyit. Ine^e ^len were 
generally wretched beings, the lowest and most reckless of 
the people, who undertook their frightful task for fche sake 
of the plunder of the desolate hfjuscs, aifd woiyid themlelves 
up by intoxicating drinks to endure the horrors. The, bodies 
weit! “thrown into large trenches, without prayer or ffffx 
rites, and these were hastily closed up. Whole families died 
together, untended .sav'd by,one another, with no aid from 
without, and thp last clianccs of life would be lost for want 
of a friendly hand to give dU'ink or food; and, in the Roman 
Catholic cities, the perishing without li priest to administer 
the last*ritos of the Church was* viewed as more drcj-alful 
than death itself. 

Such visitaticcis as these did indeed prove whether the 
pastors of the afflicted flock were shepherds or hirelings. 
So folfj in 1576, Cardinal Carlo Borromeo, Arclibislu^ of 
Milan, the worthiest of all the successors of St. fAmbrose, 
when ho learnt at Lodi tl#at the plague had made its ap¬ 
pearance* in his city, whore, remarkably enough, there had 
lately been such licentious revelry that he had solemnly 
,iyarn«!list4ie people that, unless they repented,, they woiild 
cehtainly bring on themselves the wrath of Heaven. His 
council of clergy advised him to remain in some healthy 
part of ^is diocese till the sickness should have spent itself, 
but he replied tloit a Bishop, whose duty it is to give his 
life for his sheep, could not rightly abandon them in time of 
pcril.c They owned that to stand by them was the higher 
courso^»''<' ‘iWcll,” he said, “ is it not a Bishop’s duty to choose 
thejiigher courae?” ^ 

So back into the town of deadly sickness he went, leading 
the people td* repe^t,«and watching over them in their sui- 
feringj visiting th« •lifjspitals, and, by his own example, 
©ncouiaging his clergy in carrying spiritual copsolation to 
the dying. All the time fjie plagub lasted, which was four 
months, his exertions were fearless»and unwearied, and what 
was remarkable jvas, that of his whole household only two 
died, and they were persons .jvho had not been called to go 
about among tRo.|Sick. Indeed, some of l^e rich who had 
repaired to, a villa, jwhere they spent their time in feasting 
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and amusement in the luxurious Italian fashion, were there 
followed by the^ pestilence, and all perished; their dainty fare, 
and the excess which they indulged having no doubt been 
as bad a prepgraiion as, the poverty of the starving people 
in the city. . « 

The strict and regular life of the Cardinal,and his clergy, 
and th(»r home in the spacious palace, wore, no doubt, under 
Providencp, a,prcservativc; ^but, in tbe opinions of the time, 
there was little short of a miracle in the safety of one who' 
dail;f‘'preached in the cathedral—bent over the beds of' the 
sick, giving them food and medicine, hearing theu’ confessions, 
and administerilig the last ritps of" the Church—and then 
braving the contagion after death, rat'her than let thc xorpses 
go forth unblest to their common grave. Nay, so'far was he 
From seeking to save his own life, that, kneeling before the 
alta*’ in the cathedral, he solemnly offered himself, like Moses, 
as a sacrifice for his people. But, like Moses, the sacrifice 
was passed by—“it cost more to redeem their souls”—and 
Borromeo remained untouched, as did the twenty-eight priests 
who-voluntarily offered themselves to join in his labotiTs. 

No wonder that the chief m- tnories that haunt the glorious 
white marble cathedral of Milaw-arc those of St. Ambrose, 
who taught mercy to an emperor, and of St. Carlo Borromeo, 
who practised mercy on a people. 

Jt was a ..hundred years later that the greatest! j'A d last 
visitation of the plague t ok place in London. Doubtless, 
the scourge called forth—as in Christian lands such judg¬ 
ments always do—many an act of true and blessed 'Self-devo¬ 
tion; but these are not recorded, save who e they have their 
reward: and the tale now to bo told is of one of the small 
Villages to which the infection spread—namely, Eyam, in 
Derbyshire. , , 

This is a lovely*'‘place between Button and ChatswJ^rth, 
perched high on a hillside, and shut in by another higher 
mountain—extremely beautiful, but exactly one of those that, 
for want; of free air, always becom^. the. especial' prey of in¬ 
fection. At that time lead wbrks were in operation in the 
mountains, and the village- was, thickly inhabited. Great 
was the dismay of the villagers when the family of a tailor, 
who had received some patterns of cloth from London, showed 
symptoms of the plague in .its, most virulent form, sickening 
and dying in ope day. , 

The rector of the parish, the Eev. '’William ^Mompesson, 
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was still a young man, and |iad been married only a few 
years. His wife, a beautiful young wom;tl, only twenty- 
seven y&rs old, was exceedingly terrified at^he tidings from 
the villkgCj and wept-bitterly as site implortid her husband 
to take her, and her little George and-* Elizabeth, who were 
three and four^ears old, away to some place of safew. But 
Mr. Mompesson gravely showed her tljat it was Ifls 6duty 
«iot to forsake his flock in theif hour of neifd, end began 
at once to make arrangements for sending her and th^hjl- 
dren away. She saw he was right in remaining,, and ceased 
to urge him to forsake,his charge; but she insisted that, if 
he ought not to desert his flack, his wife ought not tp leave 
him; and she*wept and entreated so earnestly, that he at 
length consented that she should be with him, and that oidy 
the two little ones should be removed while yet there was time. 

Their father and mother parted with the little ones’ as 
treasures that they might never see again. At the same 
time Mr. Mompesson wrote to London for the most approved 
medlciups and preseriptions; and he likewise sent a letter 
to the Earl of Devonshire, .j,t Chatworth, to engage that 
his parishioners should e.xcl^iuo themselves from ttie whole 
neighbourhood, and thus confine the contagion within their 
own boundaries, provided the Earl would undertake that 
food, ijiedicines, and other necessaries, should be placed at 
• Lorfaih '-appointed spots, at regular times, upon the hills 
around, where the Eyamites migh't come, leave payment for 
them, an^ take them up, without holding any communication 
with the bringers, except by letters, which could be placed 
on a stone, and then fumigated, or passed through vinegar, 
before they were towched with the hand. To this the Earl 
consented, and for .seven whole months the engagement was 
kept, ^ « ’’ 

hfr. Mompesson represented to> his people that, with the 
plague once apiong them, it would be so unlikely that they 
should not carry irrfe^lion about with them, thgt it would 
be aelfch cruelty to* other places to try to escape amongst 
them, and thij^p spread the danger. ,So rocky and wild was 
the ground around them, that, had they striven to escape, 
a regiment of soldiers could not have prevented them. But 
of their own free will they attended to their rector’s rdmon- 
.stfince, and it i|ras not knowif that one parishoner of Eyam 
passed the boundifry all that time, nor waB there a single 
case of plague in apy of the villages around. 
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The ;isseml)ling of large congregations in churches had been 
thought to iner^ase the infection in London, and Mr. Mom- 
pesson, thereforejv.thought it best to hold his services out-of- 
doors. Ill the ihiddle of (ae village is a dell, suddenly' making 
a cleft ir. the mouiicainsidc, only five yards w*ie at the 
bottom, 'ivhich is the pebbly bed of a wintry'torrent, but is 
dry in the summer.. On the side towfirds the village, the 
sjppe upwards*" was of soft §i’ccn turf, scattered with hazeL 
rwva*'.. and alder bushes, and full of singing birds. On ,the 
other side, the ascent was nearly perpendicular, and composed 
of .sharp rocks, partly adorned with bushes and“ivy, and here 
,and there l ising up in fantastic peaks, and archways, through 
which the sky could bo seen froip be'/ow. O.ic'of j,heCe rocks 
was hollow, and could be entered from above—a natural gal¬ 
lery, leading to an archwa} opening over the precpiice; and 
this Mr. Mompesson chose for his reading-desk and pulpit. 
The dell was .so nari'ow, that his voice could clearly be heard 
aci'Oss it, and his congregation an-anged thefhselves upon the 
green slope opposite, seated or kneeling upon the grass 

Oil Wednesdays, Fridays, atul Sundays arose the earnest 
voice of prayoi\fi'om that rocki.^ glen, the people’s response 
meeting the pastor’s voice; and twice on Sundays he j)reached 
to them the words of life and hope. It was a dry, hot 
summer; fain wmdd they have seen thunder and rain to 
diave away'their enemy; and seldom did weatherir.' 
on the regulai'ity of these sei'vice. But there was another 
service that the rector had daily to perform; nyt in his 
chu;ch 3 mrd—that would have perpetuated the infection—but 
on a heathy hill above the village. There he daily read of 
“,the Resurrection and the Life”, and week by week the 
company on the grassy slope grew fewer and scantier” His 
congregation were fussing fi'om the dell to'die heath^mound. 

Day and night the rector and his ''vife were among the 
sick, nursing, feeding, and tending them with all that care' 
and skill could do; but, in spite o(^ »J1 their endeavours, 
^^only a Sfth part of the whol.e of chc' inhabitants lived to 
spend the last Sundajr pi Cjicklot Church, as {be dell is still 
called. Mrs. Mompesson had penniaded her husband to have 
a wound made in his leg, fancying that this would lessen 
the danger, of infection, and he yielded in order to satisfy 
her. ’ His health endured p'erfectly, but she began to w&te, 
under her constaiit exertions, and her hpsband feared that he 
saw symptoms of consumption; but she was' fu’l of delight 
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at some appearances in his wound that made her-imagine that 
't had carried off the disease, and that his danger was over. 

A few<’days after, she sickened with symptoms of the plague, 
and her frame was so weakened tha^ she s;mk very quickly. 
She was ofjpn delirious; but when she w/is too much exhausted 
to endure the lexertion of taking cordials, her huSband en¬ 
treated her to try fo" their children’s sake, she liftc^ herself 
.qp and*made the endeavour. Sh^ lay peacefully, saying, ' she 
was but looking for the good hour to come”, and cWmly diei,l, 
making the responses to her husband’s prayers even to tli«>'la.»t. 
Her ho buried in the churchyard, and fenced tne grave in 
afterwards with iron rails. ^Phere are two beautiful letters 
from b'm wriftqn on hfr death—one to his little children, 
to be kept and read when they would be old enough to under¬ 
stand it; the other to his patron. Sir Gcoige Savillo, afterwards 
Lord Halifax. “My droop’ug spirits”, he says, “are irmch 
refreshed with her joys, which I assure myself are unutteraiilo.” 
He wrote both these letters in the belief that ho shotild so'on 
foltew her, speaking of himself to Sir George as “his dying 
chaplain”, commending to him his “distressed orphans”^ and 
begging that a “humble pioir- man” might be chosen to suc¬ 
ceed him in his parsonage. ‘*Sir, I thank God that I am willing 
to shake hands in peace with all the world; and I have com¬ 
fortable assurance that He will accept me for the sake of His 
Son I find God more good than ever I imagined, and 

wi^rr that his goodness were not:, so much abused and c‘on- 
temned”, writes the widowed pastor, loft alone among his 
dying ffock. And ho concludes, “and with tears I entreat 
that when you we praying for fatherless and motherless 
infants, you woulc^ then remember my two pretty babes”. 

These two letters were written on the last day of August 
and fi.Go pf September, 1666; but on the ■20th of November, 
Mi;, Mompesson wa^ writing to his lu - le, in the lull after 
the storm. “ The condition of this place hath been so 
dreadful, that I gensuade myself it exceedeth all history 
■jnd ?xamj)le. I mXy truly say our town hi.s become a 
Golgotha, a place of skulls; "and had there not been a sm£lil 
remnant of ns left, we hjd been <is. Sodom, and like unto 
Gomorrah, My ears never heard , such doleful lamentations, 
my nose never smelt such noisome smells, and my eyes 
h'fever beheld ^ such ghastly, spectacles. Her6 have,, been 
seventy-six families visited within my parish, out of which 
died 269 persons.” 
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However, ^ince the 11th of October there had been no 
fresh cases, and he was now hf\rning all woollen clothes, lest 
the infection shteld linger in them. He himself had never 
been' touched byV the complaint, nor had his maidservant; 
his man had had it bd't slightly. Mr. Mompejson lived 
many mofj years, ,wds offered the Deanery qf Lincoln, but 
did not 'accept it, and died in 1708. J^o virulent was the 
contagioft that, ninety-one years after, in 1757, wdim five 
labouring iKen,* who were d^ging up land nqar the plagutT 
graves^'for a potato garden, came upon what appeared ' to be 
some linen,'though they buried it again dircqjtly, they all 
sickened with typhus fever, three of'them died, and it was 
,so infectious that no less than sevenfy persons in thej)arish 
were carried off. '■ < ' ' 

The last of these .^remarkable visitations of the plague, 
properly so called, was at ^Marseilles, in 1721. It t.'as sup¬ 
posed to have been brought by a vessel which sailed from 
Seyde, in the Bay of Tunis, on the 31st of,January, 1720, 
which had a clean bill of health when it anchored off /he 
Chateau d’lf, at Marseilles, on the 25th of Maj'; but'six of 
the drew ,wcre found to have ..(lied on the voyage, and the 
persons who haivlled the freight^ also died, though, it was 
said, without any symptoms of the plague, and the first 
cases were supposed to be of the fevers caused by excessive 
poverty and crowding. The unmistakable Oricntali^p.Vj’guc, 
houever, sooii began to spread in the city among the pooioi 
population, and in truth the wars and heavy expenses of 
Louis XIV had made poverty in France more vft-etched 
than ever before, and the whole country wi^ like one deadly 
sore, festering, and by and by to come to a fjarful crisis. 
Precautions were taken, the infected families were rem/ived 
to the infirmaries and their houses walled^^ up, but *jl this 
was done at night in ^rder not to excite alarm. Thc''mystery, 
however, made things more'terrible to tihe imagination, Jnd 
this was a period of the utmost sclfishyiess. A'l the richer 
inhabitants who had the means of quitting the. city, and 
who were'the very people who could have been useful there, 
fled with one accord., .SutHcnly the lazzare/to was left 
without superintendents, the ho^itals without stewards; 
the judges, public officers, notaries, and most of the superior 
workmen in Ohe most necessary trades were ‘all gone. Only, 
the Provost and four municipal hfficers rerajiried, with 1100 
livres in their treasury, in the midst of an er.tirely disorganized 
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city, and an enormous population without wor'-:, without 
restraint, without food, and a prep to the deadliest of diseases. 

The ParJiament Trhich still survived in the amnent kingdopx 
of Provence signalized itself by retreafgng to a distance, and 
on the 31st May putting out a decree that nobody should 
pass a boundary line round Marseilles on pain of death; but 
considering -.chat peopp were trying to escape from, an^ the 
ut^r ovofthrow of all rule and orcjer, this penalty was riot 
likely to have mu<;h effeet, and the plague was carrieS by the 
fugitives to Arles, Aix, Toulon, and sixty-three lesser tcamis 
and villages. V^hat a contrast to Mr. Mompessoa’s moral 
influence! , 

Horrible crimes,were v;ommitted. Malefactors were re¬ 
leased from the prisons and convicts from the galleys, and 
employed for large payment to collect the corpses and carry 
• the siek tcf the infirmaries. Of coiusse they could only be 
wrought up to such work by intoxication and unlimited 
opportunities of plunder, and their rude treatment both of 
the dead and of the living suflerers added unspeakably to 
the geneftil wretchedness. To bo carried to the infirmary 
was certain death—no one livec^. ./i that heap of confagion; 
and even this shelter was ii'P always to be had—some of 
the streets were full of dying creatures who had been turned 
out of their houses and could crawl no farther. 

, Whatc'vVB done to alleviate all these horrors? It was 
in tilt - iainority of Louis XV, and the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, easy, good-natured man that he was, sent 22,000 
marks to Me relief of the city, all in silver, for paper money 
was found to spread the infection more than anything else. 
Ho also sent a great quantity of corn, and likewise doctors 
for the sick, and troops to shut in the infected district. 
The Pop'v jClemcnt XI, sent spiritual blessings te the 
suffbreys, and, moreover, three shiploads of wheat. The 
Regent’s Prime Mii ister, the Abbe Dubois, the shame of 
his Church and country^ fancied that to send these supplies 
east a slight -jpon hiS administration, and desired his repre¬ 
sentative'’at Rome to prevent tho sailing of the ships, but his 
orders were notf for very shame, carried,out, and tne vessels 
set out. On their way they \^ere seized by a Moorish corsjiir, 
who was more merciful than Dubois, for he no sooner learnt 
theii> destination than he let theija go unplundered. ' 

And in the mrds/ of the misery there were bright lights 
running to and fre among the stubble”.' The Provost 
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and his fiv3 remaining officers, and a gentleman called Le 
Chevalier Ro^e, did their rttmost in the bravest and most, 
unselfish way ^.o help the sufferers, distribute fopsi, provide 
shelter, restrain the hprrors perpetrated by the siok in their 
ravings, and ‘provicj^e for the burial of the defid. And the 
clergy,^ Vere all devoted to the task of mercy.' There was 
only pne convent, that "of St. Victor,c where the gates were 
closed a^ainpt all comers ip the hope of shutting out infectioi). 
Every other monastic est.abli.shment freely devoted itself. *^lt 
Waii a time when party spirit ran high. 'The Bishop, Henri 
Fran(;ois Xavier dc Bclzunce, a nephew of the Duk6 de 
Lauzun, was a strong and ri/pd 'Jlcsuit, and had joined so 
hotly in the persecution of the Ja'nscnists that heu had for¬ 
bidden the brotherhood called* Oratorian fathers to hear con¬ 
fessions, because he* suspected them of a leaning to JanseniS„ 
opinions; but he and they both alike worked t'krncstly in 
the one cause of mercy. They were content to obey his 
prejudiced edict, since he was in lawful authority, and threw 
themselves heartily into the lower and more disdained services 
tOjthe sick, as nurses and tenders of the body alone, ffot of the 
soul, ai'd in this w’ork theirv'vhole community, Superior and 
till, perished, almost without c's'ception. Perhaps these men, 
thus laying aside hurt feeling and sense of injustice, wore 
the greatest conquerors of all whose golden deeds we have 
described. 

Bishop Belzunce himsei'f, however, stands as the pro’Sfibont 
figure in the memory of those dreadful five months. He 
was a man of commanding stature, towering above*'’all around 
hifn, and his fervent sermons, aided by h/s example of severe 
and strict piety, and his great charities, had greatly impressed 
the people. He now went about among the plague-s'tricken, 
attending to their wants, both spiritual and teiUif/oral, and 
sold or mortgages^ all his property to,^ obtain relief for^them, 
and he actually went himself in the tumbrils of corpses ba 
give them the rites of Christian buf’aj. Hit* doings closely 
rosemlffed those of Cardinal Borromtot-’and like him he had 
recourse to constant preachings of repentance, processions, 
and asserhblies for litanies in the church. *It is curiously 
characteristic that it wa/i the English clergyman, who equally 
pious, and sensible that only the Almighty could remove the 
scofirge, /et deemed it right ^to take precautions against the 
effects of bringing a large number of pe^-so^s into one build¬ 
ing. How BeTzunce’s clergy seconded ‘'him ma,y be gathered 
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from the numbers who died of the disease. Besidr* the Ora¬ 
tor Ians, there died,eighteen Jesufts, twenty-six jjf the order 
called RecoSiots, and forty-three Capuchins, all^of whom had 
freely give'h their lives «ii the endeavour to ^leviate the 
general sufterijg. In the four chief towns of Provence 80,000 
died, and about 8900 in the lesser places. Tl»e winter*finally 
checked the destroyer, lind then, sad to say, it appoared,liow 
liiJtsP effect the warning had had c,*i the si'irvivofs. Inhefi- 
tances had fallen* together into the hands of persons who 
found themselves rich beyond their expectations, and in^ic 
glee of having Bscaped thp tlangcr, forgot to be thankful, 
and spent their wealth in^_revelry. Never had* the cities of 
Provence been S9 Sull of v\*ild, (fucstionablc mirth as during 
t^.e ensuing winter, and it wfls remarked that the places 
which had ijpffered most severely wurc the most given up to 
thoughtless gaiety, and even lic.jntiou.'fnos.s. 

Good Bishop Bolzuiice did his best to protest against the 
wickedness aroutuP him, and refused to leave his flock at 
Marsefllei^ when, four years after, a far more distinguished 
see was offered to him. He died in 17.55, in time to escape 
the sight of the retribution was soon worked (»ut on 
the folly and vice of the unhitppy country. 


THE SECiOND OF SEPTEMBER 

1792 

The feign of the terrible Tzar was dreadful, but there was, 
even a moTa dreadfnl time, that which might be called the 
reign ef the madness ojj the people. Thcit'ppression and in- 
jiffitioe that had for generations past been worked out in 
France ended iii the njof^. fearful reaction that history records, 
and the Jhorrors that*tJbk place in the Revolution pass all 
{.hbught or description. Every institution that had been 
misused was overthrown at ^one fell ^woop, and the whole 
accumulated vengeance of generations fell on the heads of 
the persons who occupied the positions of the former op- 
jireiisors. Many pi these were ^3,pure and guiltlcJIs as ttjeir 
slaughterers were tMe reverse, but the heads of the Revolution 
umagingd that W obji,in their ideal vision of* perfect justice 
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and libertg^, all the remnants of the former state of things 
must be sw^,t away, and^the ferocious beings who carred' 
ont their decr/^es had become absolutely frantic -TvSth delight 
in bloodshe4. The ruf-tion seemed delivered up to*a delirium 
of murder. But as 

Even as earth’s wild warcriCs heighten, 

The ctoss upo;' the brow will brighten ” 

thvss times of surpassing horror were also times of sur^ssing 
devotion*'and heroism. Without attempting to describe the 
various stages of the Eevolution, and the different committees 
that under different titles carried on the work of destruction, 
we will mention some of the (iteeds that shine out as we look 
into that abyss of horror, the Paris of 1792 and the following 
years. . ' 

Think of the Swiss Guards, who on the 10th of August, 
1792, the miserable day when the King, Queen, and children 
were made the captives of the people, stood rosoluttly at 
tl^eir posts, till they were massacred almost to a man. Well 
is thei*' fidelity honoured by \Pnc noble sculpture near Lucerne, 
cut out in thcliving rock of ttK-ir own Alps, and representing 
a lion dying to defend the fleur-de-lis. *’ 

A more dreadful day still was in preparation. The mob 
seemed to, have imagined that the King and iiobiliW had, 
some strange dreadful power, and that uidess they ’'iwo all 
annihilated they would rise up and trample all down before 
them, and those who had the directior. of affaiis Jft-ofited by 
til's delusion to multiply executioners, <and clear away all 
that they supposed to stand in the ii;ay of the renewal of 
<fche nation. And the attempts of the emigrant nobility and 
of the'German princes to march to the* rescue <il**the rwal 
family added to %he fury of their mwardly ferocity^ The 
prisons of Paris were crowded to overflowing with aristocrats, 
as it was the fashion to call the noblr'S,and gtntry, and with 
the clergy who had refused their >d\iajion to Che ijew stat6 
of things. The whole number is reckoned at not less thUn 
8000. 

Among those at the* Abbaye de St. Germain were M. 
Jacques Cazotte, an old gentleman of seventy-three, who 
had'been "for many years (.in,, a governmeiy; office, and "had 
written various^ poems. He was livingVn the country, in’ 
Champagne, when on the 18th of August he^was arresteeP 
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His daughter Elizabeth, a lovely girl of twenty, ^j^ould not 
,)eave him, and together they w*re taken first^ to Epernay 
and then t»,Paris, %here they were thrown into the Abbaye, 
and found iit crowded wit^ prisoners. Cazofte’s bald fore¬ 
head and gre;* locks gave him a patriarchal appearance, and 
his talk, deepTy a^id truly pious, was full oi ScriptiH-e lan¬ 
guage, as he strove to- persuade his fellow captives to^own 
•the true blessings of suffering. 

Here Elizabeth,met the like-mincled Marie de Sohibreuil, 
who had clung to her father, Charles Viscount de Sombrs^il, 
the Governor of., the Invalides, or pensioners of the French 
army; and here, too, had 'Maeikmo de Fau.5se /.lendry come 
with her pld unglc the Ad^be de Rastignae, who had keen 
for three months extremely ill,cand wits only just recovering 
,v»Len dragged to the prison, and there placed in a room scr 
crowded th;tt it was not possible to durn round, and the aijj 
in the end of August was fearfully close and heated. Not 
once while there Wjas the poor old man able to sleep. His 
niece spent the nights in a room belonging to the jailer, with 
the Prinedfes de Tarente, and Mademoiselle de Sombreuil. 

On the 2nd of Septemboi' thnse slaughter-houses w,ere as 
full as they could hold, and aV.mt a hundred ruffians, armed 
with axes and guns, were sent round to all the jails to do 
the bloody work. It was a Sunday, and some of the victims 
had trieA to observe it religiously, though little divining that 
Tt was ho be their last. They first tpok alarm on perceiving 
that their jailer had removed his family, and then that he 
sent up th<llr dinner earlier thru usual, and removed all the 
knives and forks. and by howls and shouts were hearil, 
and the tocsin was heard, ringing, alarm guns firing, and 
reports came in to the |)risoncrs of the Abbaye that the popu¬ 
lace were Vc^aking i^to the prisons. • 

The'clergy were all penned up together^ in the cloisters 
of 4;he 'Abbaye, whither^they had b^en brought in carriages 
that morning. ' Among,,them was the Abbe Sicard, an ad- 
uairable priestowho haej^speut his whole lifetime in instructing 
th» deaf and dumb in his own house, where— 

“The cuoning finger finely twined 
The subtle thread that knitteth mflid to mind; 

There that strapge bridge of signs was built wher^ roll 
The sunless \ijavM that sever,soal from soul. 

And by the arc/ no bigger than a hand. 

Truth tr^yeH’d ovbr to the silent land 
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He had been arrested, while teaching his pupils, on the 
2Cth of August, 1792, an^ shut up among other clergy in 
the prison 6? the Mayoralty; but the 'ads wlyjm he ibio 
educated canij in a body to ask leave to clairii Jiim at the 
bar of theNational’’'Assembly, Massieu, hig best scholar, 
had drawn up a fuost touching address, sj,yin'g, that in him 
the 'deaf and clumb were deprived ,,of their teacher, nurse, 
and‘father. “It is he who has taught us what we know, 
without hi'n we should'oe as the boasts of the field.” -^'his 
p^vjtiQn, and the gestures of the poor silent beings, went to 
thedie£h^t of the National Assembly. One young man, named 
Duhamel, nqither deaf nor dimd', from pure admiration of 
the, good work, went and offered to be imprisoned in the 
Abbe’s place. There' was gn^at applausd', ‘and. a decree was 
passed that the cs'usc of the arrest should bo enquired info, 
but this took no efi'ect,' and on that dreadful .afternoon, M. 
‘oicard was put into one of a procession of carriages, which 
drove slowly through the streets full of priests, who were 
rcr'ilcd, pelted, and wounded by the populace till they ^reached 
the Abbaye. 

‘Tn the turnkey’s rooms sat a horrible committee, who acted 
as a sort of tribunal, but few of the priests reached it. 
They were for the most part cut down as they .stepped out 
into the throng in the court—consisting of red-capped ruffians, 
with their shirt sleeves turned up, and still mor^, fiendish 
women, \'.ho hounded tjicm on to the butchery, and^ioughi: 
them wine and food. Sicard and another priest contrived, 
while their companions fell, to rush into the comN'ittee room, 
o.vclaiming, “ Me.ssieurs, preserve an unfortunate!” 

“Go along!” they said, “do you wisfi us to get ourselves 
massacred ?” 

But one, recognizing him, was surprised, knov^yig that his 
life was to be s}jg,ccd, and took him into the room, promising 
to save him as long as possible. Hdro the two priesfs wcyild 
have been safe but for a wretched woman, Vfho shrieked out 
to the murderers that they had tie,bn admitted, and loud 
knocks and demands for them came from withoiTc. Sicard 
thought all lost, and taking out his watch, begged one o.f 
the committee to give it to the first deaf mute who should 
come and .ask for him, sure that it Avould be the faithful 
M/ossieu.* At first the man replied that the danger wa^ not 
imminent enough; but bn 'nearing a kiofe furious noise a» 
the door, as if the mob were going tc breqk in, he took t\^e 
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watch; and Sicard, falling on his knees, common(|,ed his soul 
, to God, and embraced his brothcj priest. 

In rushe^ the assassins, they paused for a ihoment, unable 
to disting’iish the priests from the committed, but' the two 
pikemen fousd them out, and his co’hapanion Was instantly 
murdered. The .weapons were lifted against Sicard,^vhcn a 
man pushed through the crowd, and throwing himself before 
the pike, displayed his liroast and cried, “ Behold the tiosom 
thi^Righ which you must pass to reach that o^t Wtiis good 
citizen. ' You do tu-t know him. He is the Abbe Sica»’(^nei 
of the most benevolent of men, the most useful to hii' country, 
the father of tne deaf and Juinb!” 

The njurderer dropped,^ his pike; but Sicard, perceiving 
that it was the po’pulace who *vere the real dispensers of life 
>.r death, sprang to the window, and shouted, “ l*’riends, 
behold an hinocent man. Am i to die without being heard?” 

“ You were among the rest,'” the mob shouted, “ therofc'f'e 
you are a.s bad a% the othcr.s.” 

But when he told his name, the cry changed. “ He is 
the father of the deaf and dumb! he is too useful to perish; 
his life is spent in doing good; he must bo .saved.” /^nd 
the murderers behind took hi'.Vup in their arms, and carried 
him out into the court, where he was obliged to submit to 
be embraced by the whole gang of ruffians, who wanted to 
carry Hm homo in triumph; but he did not choose to go 
witht;';f being legally released, an<^ returning intb the colT^ 
mittee room, he learnt for the first time the name of his 
preserver,*one Monnpt, a watchmaker, who, though knowing 
him only by character, and learning that he was among fthe 
clergy who were being driven to the slaughtei', had rushed 
in to rave him. * 

Sicard if3mained in the committee room while further Jiorrors 
were 'perpetrated all round, and at nighft was taken to the 
little room called Le '^Violon, withf' two other prisoners. A 
horrible night® ensued the murders on the outside varied 
•«with drinking and dajcwig; and at three o’clock the. murderers 
tsied'to "break into Le Violon. .There was a loft far ov’erhead, 
and the other Swo prisoners tried Ao persuade Sicard to climb 
on their shoulders to reach ft, saying tnat his life was more 
useful than theirs. However, some fresh prey was brought 
in,.>which drew off the attention ^pf the murderers, and»two 
days afterwards *Sj|Card was released to resume his life of 
^charity. 
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At the .beginning of the night, all the ladies who had 
accompanied their relatives' were separated from them, andj, 
put into the women’s room; but when r&orning ".ame they 
entreated earnestly to return to them, but Mademoiselle do 
Fausse LcndJy was assured that her uncle was safe, and they 
were t(^d soon after that all who remained wbre pardoned. 
AbouJ. twenty-two ladies were together, and were called to 
leave the prison, but thf two who went first were at once 
butchered, and the sentry called out to the others, “ It^ ti 
back, do not show yourselves.*'’ Thej- retreated; 
but Marie de Sombreuil had made her way to her father, 
and when he was called down int'a the court, she came with 
him. She hung round him, beseeching the murderers to 
have pity on his grey" hairs,'and declaring that they must 
strike him only through her. One of the ruffians, touchtd 
bv her resolution, called but that they should be>'allowed to 
pass if the girl would drink to the health of the nation. 
The whole court was swimming with blood, and the glass 
he held out to her was full of something red. Marie, would 
not shudder. She drank, and with the applause of the 
as.sassins ringing in her care, she passed with her father 
over the threshold of the faW gates, into such freedom and 
safety as Paris could then afford. Never again-could she 
see a glass of red wine without a shudder, and it was gene¬ 
rally believed that it was actually a glass of blood ■‘■■hat she 
had swallowed, though she always averred that this,.«:us ah 
exaggeration, and that it had been only her impresilbn before 
tasting it that so horrible a draught was offered to her. 

‘The tidings that Mademoiselle de Sombreuil had saved 
her father came to encourage the rest of the ladies, and 
when calls were heard for “Cazotte , Elizitbeth Pew out 
and joined her father, and in like manner stoeri between 
him and the biU^hers, till her devotion made the "crowd 
cry “Pardon!” and ond of the mc'fi employed about t^e 
prison opened a passage for her, by which she, too, led her 
father away. ^ •> • 

Madame de Fausse Lendry was not so happy. Her'uncle 
was killed early in the day, before she was, aware that he 
had been sent for, but she surPived to relate the history of 
that most horrible night and d.ay. The same work was going 
on yxt all the other prisons, and chief antong the victims of 
La Force was the beautiful Marie Louisi'-of Savoy, the Prin-' 
cess de Lambahb, and one of the most mtimate friends of th| 
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Queen. A young widow without children, she hnd been the 
ornament of the Court, and clever learned lad.ifs thought her 
fiivolous,j;but tho»dcpth of her nature was shown in the time 
of trial. ,, Her old father-in-law had ^taken h^r abroad with 
him when tljo danger first became apparent, but as soon as 
she saw that tj|e Queen herself was aimed at, s1»c went 
immediately back to France to comfort her and shajjo her 
fate. 

XInce the torijible 10th of August, the friends fiad been 
separated, and -Madame dc Lamballe had been in th-' piison 
of La Force. There, 021 the evening of the 2nd of September, 
she was brought down t<j« 'h^ tribunal, andctold to swear 
liberty, equidity, 2 ind hati;ed to the King and Queen. ■ 

“I will readily’awe:ir the Jfwo former. I cannot swear 
t’'o latter. It is not in my heart.” 

“Swear!* If not, you are dead.” 

She raised her eyes, lifted her hands, and made a stop to 
the door. Murdej;ers closed her in, and pikethrusts in a 
few njpments were the last “stage that carried from earth 
to heaven” the gentle woman, who had loved her queenkly 
friend to the death. Little mattered it to her that her 
corpse was soon torn limb f.^m limb, and 'that her fair 
ringlets were floating round the pike on which her head 
was borne past her friend’s prison window. Little matters 
it noWg,even to Marie Antoinette. The worst, that the. 
InurdjY^js could do for such as thtjso, could only work for 
them a luore exceeding weight of glory. 

M. Caz(Ate was imprisoned again on the 12th of Sep¬ 
tember, and all his,, daughter’s eflbrts failed to save him. 
She was taken from him, and ho died on the guillotine, 
exclaiming, “I die as*I have lived, faithful to my God and- 
to my Kiijg.” And^thc same winter, M. de Sombreuil was 
also imprisoned again. When he entered the prison with 
hi^ daughter, all the Kimatos rose ^o do her honour. In 
the ensuing Jure, after ,a mock trial, her father and brother 
.were put to death, aijl '%l],e remained for many years, alone 
wifli (jnl/ the memory of her past days. 
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THE VENDEENS 

1793 

’'While^ thi greilter payt of P’raiiee had been falling into 
haV)its of self-indulgence, and fi'om thence into infidelity 
anSv’'bv?lution, there was one district wdiere the people had 
not forgotten to fear God and honour the .King. 

This was ir. the tract sm'"a'”’:ling the Loire, the south of 
which is now called La Vendee,, and was ,then termed the 
Bocage, or the Woodland. IS>is full of low hilhs and narrow 
valloy.s, divided into snuill fields, enclosed by liigh th»k, 
hedgerows; so that when vic.'vcd from the top ov one of tho- 
hills, the whole country appears pci-fcctl 3 ' green, excepting 
near harvest-time, when small patches of golden corn catch 
the eye, or where here and there a church tower peeps, above 
the trees, in the midst of the flat I'od-tiled roofs (K the sur¬ 
rounding village The ro,-^s are deep lanes, often in the 
winter Irods of streams, aird n. the srrmmer completely roofed 
by the thick foliage of the ti-ecs, whose branches’meet over¬ 
head. 

The gentry of La Vendee, instead of idling thci».time at 
Paris, lived on their own estates in kindly intercoti>ra) witl?-f 
their neighbours, and constantly helping and ^(befriending 
their tenants, visiting them at their farms, talking' over their 
crops and cattle, giving them a<lvice, and inviting them ore 
holidays to dance in tho courts of their castles, and them¬ 
selves joining in their sports. The pea,sant.s were, a hard- 
work^ng, sober, and pious people, dev/mtly atti-nding their 
churches, reverc?.:cing their clergy, and, as well they' might, 
loving and honouring their good landlords, ‘ • 

But as the Revolution began to,make it.*'deadly progress 
at Paris', a gloom spread over ,tPiis< happy country. Th* 
Paris mob, who could not bear to see anyone higher, in 
station than themselVes, ’thirsted for nobR blood, and th» 
gentry were driven from France, or else imprisoned and 
put to death. An oath contrary to the laws of their Church' 
wiis required of the clergy,, those who refused it were thrust 
out of their parishes, and others place't’- in their room; a^ 
throughout France all the youths of ascertain ,-age were forced 
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to draw lots to decide who should serve in theoRepublican 
army. 

This carjscriptibn filled up the miiasurc. The Vendecms 
had grieved over the .flight of thoif landlords, they had 
sheltered and hidden their priests, and heard their ministra¬ 
tions in secret;* but when their young men worl ,to be 
carried way from th;ra, and made the defenders a%d in¬ 
struments of those who were mu-dcring their .King, over¬ 
throwing their CJiurch, and ruinitig their country, they could 
endure it no longri', but in the spring of 1793, .sx'i,ii^'ter 
the execution cf Jjouis XVT, a ri.sing took place in Anjou, 
at the village of St. FloiXv'.k headed by a 'pedlar named 
Cathelinoau, anc,} ^hey drove back the Blues, as they clilled 
the revolutionary soldiers, uiio had come to enforce the 
o.jnscription. They begged Monsieiir de Bonchamp, a gentle¬ 
man in tlfb neighbourhood, to take the command; and, 
willing to devote himself to the cause of his King, he 
complied, saying, las he did so, “ \l'e must not aspire to 
earthy rewards; such would bo beneath the purity of our 
motives, "the holiness of our cause. AVe must not e^;n 
aspire to glory, for a civil wai' afl'ords none. We shall see 
our castles fall, we shall l)e ifroscriljcd, slandered, stripped 
of our pos.sessions, perhaps put to dc.'ith; but let us thank 
God for gix'ing us strength to do our duty to the end.” 

The «cxt person on whom the peasants cast, their eye^ 
*J)ossest'd as true and strong a hemrt, though he was too 
young to'ebunt the cost of loyalty with the same calm spirit 
of seIf-dc\^tion. ThO' Manpiis de la llochojacquclein, one 
of the most excellent of the nobles of Poitou, had already 
emigrated with his wife and all his familj', excepting Henri, 
the eldest son, who, tiiough but eighteen years of age, had 
been place..tjn the dangerous post of an officer in the •Royal 
Guards. When Louis XVI had been oUligcd to dismiss 
th«se "brave men, he ^ad obtained a promise from each 
officer that he ^vo^hynjt leave France, but wait for some 
ohance of delivering •tlfat unhappy country. Henia had 
therefore remained at Paris, until after the lOtli o{ August, 
T792, when th^ massacre at the'>Tuile»ies took place, and 
the imprisonment of the royal family* commenced; and then 
every gentleman being in danger in the city, he jiad come 
to his father’s deferyd castle of Durballifere in Poitou. • 
‘He was nearly twenty, tall and slender, jvith fair hair, 
sm oval^ face, ;and b|jie eyes, very gentle, although full of 
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animation.. He was active and dexterous in all manly sports, 
especially shooting and ridij.g; he was a man of few words; 
and his manners were so shy, modest, and retiring, that his 
friends used to say he.was more lil(;e an Englislinjan than a 
Frenchman. 

Hearing that he was alone at Durhallie.-e, and knowing 
that as an odicer in the Guards, .me] also as being of the 
age liable to the 'consci yition, he w.as in danger from the 
Revolutibnists in the neighbouring towns,,, his cousin,**vhe 
.MaKi),K,\,do Lescure, .sent to invite him Co his strong castle 
of Cli.sson, which was likewise situated in the Bocage. This 
castle afforded a refuge to niaiju-e^.hcrs who were in danger— 
to nans driven from their convent,s, di.sposso.sscd clergy, and 
persons who dreaded to rcinaki at their homes, -but who felt 
reassured under the shelter- of the ea.stle, and by the ch»>i- 
;tfter of it.s owner, a ymuig,, tnan of six-and tw,!nty, who, 
though of high and unslirdten loyaltv, had never coitcerncd 
himself with politics, but led a <piiet an<,l stttdious life, and 
was everywhere honoured and rcspecteil. r 

,Thc winter passed in gretit anxiety, tind when in the 
spring»thc risittg at .\ttjou Urok place, and the new govern¬ 
ment stimmoncd idl who couUV bear arms to assist in quelling 
it, a council was held amottg the part^’ at Clis.son on the 
steps to be taken. Henri, as the yottngest, spoke fir.st, 
.saving ho,would rather peri.sh than fight against the peasants; 
'nor among the whole ;wembly was there one pensqiivaillin^ 
to take the safer but meaner eoui-se of dcscrting^tlie cause 
of their King and country. “Yes,”„said the Duchess de 
Donnissan, mother to the young wife,, of the Marquis do 
I,cscure, “I sec you arc all of the same opinion. Bettor 
death than dishonour. I approve ybur courage. ,Tt is a 
.settled thing:” and seating her.self i^j her ainnchair, she 
concluded, “ Wei!, then, we must die.” • 

P’or some little time*all remained quiet at Clis.sdn; but 
at length the order for the conscriotion arryved, and a few 
days ^efore the time appointed f^iet^c lots to be drawn, * 
boy came to the castle bringing a note to Honrr frOm jiis 
aunt at St. Aubin. , Monsieur Henri,” said the boy, “ they, 
say you arc to draw fpr the fconscription next Sunday; but 
may not your tenants rise against it in the meantime? Como 
with mc,.sir, the whole c.ouptry is longilig for you, and will 
obey you.” _ \ ” 

Henri instafitly promised to come, ‘but sonjo of the ludiws 
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would have persuaded him not to endanger himeelf—repre¬ 
senting, too, that if he was missing on the appointed day, 
M. de Lc%^ure might be made responsible for him. The 
Marquis, however, silenced them, sayifjg to his jousin, “ You 
are protnptcc^ by honour and duty to jvit yourself at the 
head of your tenants. Follow out your plan. I ^ only 
grieved at not being a:ile to go with you; and certaiijy no 
fear^ of imprisonment will lead me to dissuadj; ^ou from 
doing your duty*” 

“ Well, I will conic aiv’ rescue you,” said Hp’- ..em¬ 
bracing him, and his cyu.s glancing with a noble soldier-like 
expression and an eagle lo7.!:.» 

As soon as the ^rvants were gone to bod, he set out with 
a guide, with a stick in liis hafnd and a jiair of pistols in his 
bolt; and travelling through the fields, over hedges and 
ditches, fof fear of meeting with the Blue.s, arrived at St. 
Aubin, and from thence went on to meet M. de Bonchamp 
and his little army. But he found to his disappointment 
that tltey had just been defeated, and the chieftains, believing 
that all ^fas lost, had dispersed their troops. He went to%is 
own home, dispirited and gricvetl: but no sooner did the men 
of St. Aubin learn the arri\al ^ their young lord, than they 
came trooping to the castle, entreating him to place himself 
at their head. 

In the early morning, the castle court, the fields, thc^ 
village7»>g{^rc thronged with stout hawly farmers and labourers, 
in grej' coats, with broad flapping hats, and red woollen 
handkerchrefs round their necks. On their shoulders were 
spits, scythes, and aiven sticks; happy was the man who 
could bring an old fowling-piece, and still more rejoiced the 
owner <of some powder, intended for blasting some neigh-.: 
bouring qifefiy. Ail had liold true hearts, read\^ to’suH'cr 
and tq^ die in the cause of their Clp^irch and of their young 
iimocent imprisoned King. 

A mistrust o^ his owrijiowcrs, a fear of ruining these brave 
"hien, crossed 'the miiiJi (if»the youth as he looked fbrtlt upon 
tlrem, and he exclaimed, “If iliy father was but here, you 
might trust to him. Yet by my eouiligc I will show myself 
worthy, and lead you. If I go forward, follow' me: if I 
draw back, kill me; if I am slain, avenge me!” They replied 
witlf shouts of jqy, fend it was* iifstantly resolved *^10 maVch 
Won the next village, which was occupied by the rebel 
troops. ^ Thejv giineij a complete victory, driving away the 
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Blues, and taking two small jjiccos of cannon, and imme¬ 
diately joinc((',M. de Bonctiamp and Cathelineau, who, yn-* 
eenraged by t^heir success, again gathered their. froops and 
gaiticd some, further advantiiges. . ■" 

In tl\e meantimo the authorities had sent tji Clisson and 
arrestcA M. do <Lescure, his wife, her (tarouts, and some of 
theirf guests, who were* conducted to* Bressuire, the nearest 
town, aijd there 'closely iguarded. There was great dimger 
that the llcpublicans would revenge their losses upon tiiem, 
but^'ht 'aim <ligni(ied deportment of M/'de Lescfire obliged 
them to respect him so much that no injury was ofl'ered to 
him. At la.si came the joyful :.3ws that the Royalist army 
wa.s' approiU'hing. The Republican .soldi/rrs immediately 
(piiltcd the town, and the inhabitants all came to Jisk the 
protection of the fuisonprs, de.siring to send their goods To 
Glis.son for .security, anil thkdring themselves guarded by 
the presence of M. and Madame de l.cscure. 

M. de l.,e.scure and his cousin Bernaid d« Marigny mounted 
their hor.scs and rode out to meet their friends. * In a 
qiArter of an hour afterwards. .Madame de Lescure heard 
the slfout.s "Long live the^King!’ and the next minute, 
Henri de la Ifochejacquelein uiurried into the room, crying, 
“ 1 have saved you.’’ The pea.sants marched ‘in to the 
number of "O.OoO, and spread themselves through the town, 
,but in their victory thev had gained no taste f(/.’ blooi^ 
or plunder—they did m/' hurt a single iuhal)it>aut,^»ey''toitclr 
anything that was not their own. Madame de Lescure heard 
some of them wishing for tobacco, and a-sked if 'there was 
none in the town. ‘‘(.Jh yes, there is [iluity to be sold, but 
we have no money;” and they were ,very thankfttl to her 
for giving the .small sum they requiicd. Monsiettr de Don- 
nissan' s<'iw two men disputing in the .s/reet, nvT one drew 
his sword, when^he interfered, .sayijig, “Our Lord ^itraycd 
for His murderers, and would one fioldier of the Cathrtiii 
army kill another'!” The two instirit^y embraced. 

Thrpe fimes a day those [jeasairt' vnrriors knelt, at, theif 
prayers, ^n the churches if fltcy were near fhem, if not, "in 
the open field, and .4cld(1m |jave ever been equalled the 
piety, the humility, tho self-devotion alike of ehiefs and of 
followers. The frightful cruelties committed by the enemy 
w(#e returned by mercy;' though such! oft them as fclPinto 
the hands of {ho Reptiblicans were 8,hdfc without pity, y^ 
their prisoners were instantly set at liberty‘aft^r being made 
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to promise not to serve against them again, jnd having 
their hair shaved off in order*that they might be recog¬ 
nized. 

Whcno"er an enterprise was resolved on, the curates gave 
notice to th^sir parishioners that the leaders Vould be at 
such a place* at »snch a time, upon which they croV'ded to 
the spot, and assemble ! around the i/hite standard of Ki-ance 
with such weapons as they could jnuster, 

T‘lie clergy thpn heard them confess their sins, fjhve them, 
absolution, and blessed them; then, while they set f>p;ard,* 
returned to the churches where their wives and children 
were praying for their si»”gss. Th(; 3 ’ did mot fight like 
regular .soldiers, but, creeping through t!ie hedgerows, and 
co[)[)iceR, burst unexpectedly upon the Elue.s, who, entangled 
i.. the hollow iancs, ignorant of the country, and amazed by 
the suddotBicss of the attack, I'ad little power to resist. The 
chieftains were always foremost in danger; above all the 
eager young Honi?, with his eye on the white standard, and 
on th# blue sky, and his hand making the sign of the cross 
mthout*which he never charged the enemy, (hislicd on l^st, 
fearless of peril, reganlless of •his life, thinking only of his 
duty to his king and the pi-(ifLction of his followers. 

It w.as valmness and resignation which chiefly distinguished 
M. dc Lescure, the .Saint of Poitou, as the peasants called 
him fiwra his great piety, his even temper, and the kindness 
'and thp wonderful mercifulness of*his disposition. Though 
constantly at the head of his troops, leading them into the 
most dangerous places, and never sparing himself, not one 
man was slain by hj.s hand, nor did he even permit a prisoner 
to receive the least injury in his presence. When one of the 
Itcpub'icans once pn'Ssented his musket close to his breast 
he quiotly»put it ;i^ide with his hand, and onlv said,•“Take 
away the prisoner”. His calmness was indeed well founded, 
and hVs trust never fftled. Once when the little army had 
received a considerable xheck, and his cotisin M. de Marigny' 
•was in dospvir, andVW’!^'''i'ig his pistols on the tal.)le, ex¬ 
claimed,* “I fight no longer”, 4io took him by the arm, led 
him to the mndow, and pointing to, a troop of peasants 
kneeling at uheir evening Rrayers, he said, “See there a 
pledge of our hopes, and doubt no longer that we shall 
coraiuor in our |uri.” 

^ Their greatest vietory was at Saumur, owing chiefly to the 
gallantry of ^exri, |Who threw his hat into the midst of the 
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enemy, shoifting to his followers, “Who will go and fetch it 
for me?” andt cnshing forwJird, drove all before him, and 
made his way into the tow.n on one side, while M. *16 Lescure, 
together with Stofllet, ,i gamekecpcri another of the chiefs, 
made their entrancp on the other side. M.j; de Lescure 
was wptnded in* the arm, and on the sight of his blood 
the i)(^(sauts gave back, and would hav.. fled had not Stofllet 
thrlatencd 19 shoiA the fl<rst who turned; and in the niean- 
/ime^M. de Lescure, tying up his arm with<a handkcrcITief, 
tiecla*<.yl' U wa.s nothing, and led them onwdrds. 

The city was entirely in their hands, and" their thankful 
delight was e.v^cssive; but thev ??tdy displayed it by ringing 
the bells, singing the Te Dam, and paraduig the streets, 
llcuri was almost out of his senses with c.'cultation; but at 
last he fell into a reverie,^ as he stood, with his arms foldetf, 
ga,dng on the mighty citadel >which had yielded'’ to efforts 
such as theirs, llis friends rotused him from his dream by 
their remarks, and he replied, “ I am 'reflecting on our 
success, and am confounded ”. 

"V'lcy now re.solvcd to elect a gcneral-in-chief, and M. de 
Le.scure* was the first to propose Cathclineau, the pedlar, 
who had first come forward in\hc cause. It was a wondrous 
thing when the noble.s, the gentry, and experienefcd officers 
who had served in the regular army, all willingly placed 
them.selvesunder the command of the simple untrained, 
peasant, without a thought of selfishness or of^ipalbusy. 
Nor did C.athclincau himself show any trace of^ pride, or 
lose his complete humility of mind or manner; but b}' 
eac'n word ami deed he fully proved how wise had been 
their judgment, and well earned the,title given him by 
the peasants of the “Saint of Anjou”. •• 

It \vtis now that their hoj)e.s were highest; ..l!hey were 
more numerous <i*l Ijctter armed than they had evc^. been 
before, and they even talked of a mafeh to Paris to “fetdi 
their little king, and have him crewped aff- Chollet”, the 
chief t^wn' of La \'endeo. But miaKiyrdom,' tho» highest 

f lory to be obtained on this (Sirth, wiis alreacj.y shedding its 
rightness' round the.se devoted men who' were counted 
woithy to suffer, and it. was in a higher and purer world 
that they were to meet their royal child. 

Ctvthelinbau turned toward? Nantes, hatting Henri dd la 
Rochejaquelcin, to his great vexation,. \o defend Saumui^ 
with a party <Si peasants. But ho foi^nd It ^mpos 8 j,ble to 
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prevent these poor men from returning to tleeir homes; 
they (lid not understand the itnportance of, garrison duty, 
and gradhiflly dej5artcd, leaving their commander alone with 
a few offi''ers, with whom he used to go throtfgh the town at 
night, shoutpig out, “ Jjong live the king!” at the places 
where there ought to ha\e been scntinclsj At laik, when 
his followers were re’.need to eight, he left the tow% and, 
rcjt)icing to be once more in th(?i open field, pverlook his 
frieiids at Angers, where they had just rescued a great 
number' oi clergy who had been imprisoned there, .'■'.(^•dail/ 
threatened with death. “ Do not thank us,” said the peasants 
to the liberated priests; “ k-’s f(5r you that we fight. If we 
had not saved yo,u, we should not have ventured to return 
homo. Since you are freed, wc see plaiidy that th^ good 
Dod is on our side.” 

But the'tidc was now aboig to turn. The Government,in 
Paris sent a far stronger force into the Bocage, and desolated 
it in a cruel mann.or. Clissou was burnt to the ground with 
the v*ry fireworks which liad bccii prepared for the christen¬ 
ing of ift master’s eldest child, and which had not been ^sed 
because of the sorrowful day.s" when she was born. M. de 
Loscure had long expected destruction, but had not 
chosen to remove tlic furniture, lest he should discourage 
the peasants. His famil}’ were with the ainiy, where alone 
there ovas now any safety for the weak and hcljjless. At 
Nante.^,fhe attack was unsuccessfu.l| and Cathelincau himself 
received 3 wound of which he died in a few days, rejoicing 
at having been permitted to shed his blood in such a 
cause. (■ 

The array, of whi^h M. d’Elbee became the leader, now 
return xl to Poitou, and gained a great victory at Chatilloii; 
but hero B^any of ..them forgot the mercy they had •usually 
showij, and, enraged by the sight of their burnt cottages, 
wasted 'fioWs, and nftirdercd relatives, they fell upon the 
prisoners and bogaii slaughter them. M. do Lescuro, 
coming ,in baste, caRecT out to them to desist. "“Jjo, no,” 
cried M. do Marigny; “ let 'hie slay those monsters who 
have burnt your castle.” “yhetr, Mhrigny," said *his cousin, 
“you must fight with me. You arc too cruel; you will 
perish b 3 ( the sword.” And he saved these unhappy men 
lor'the time; b*£ /hey were put to detith on their way to 
their own army. • 

The^cnlelt^BS^)f t}ie Kopublicans occasioned a proclamation 
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on the partiof the loyalists that they would make reprisals; 
but they could( \evcr bring tlfemsolves to act upon it. When 
M. ^de Lescure took Parthenay, he said to’ the inhabitants, 
“It is well for you thtti, it is I who .have taken year town; 
for, according to our,proclaniation, I ought to bui;.i it; but, as 
you would think it an act of ])rivate revenge dor the burning 
of Glisson, I spare you”. 

Tnough^ occasional succ^ssses still maintained the hopes 
«f tl\e Vendeens, misforUuios and defeats now became ire- 
fjuen^i'ih.oy weie unable to save their hountry from the 
devastations of the enemy, find disappointments began to 
thin the numbtrs of the soldie*>*?^ Henri, while fighting in 
ii hollow road, was struck in the right hand by a ball, which 
broke his thumb in three plifces. He continued to direct 
his men, but they 'were at length driven back from theft- 
pos.t. He was obliged to leave the ai-my for s6me days; 
and though he soon iippeared again at the head of the men 
of St. Aubin, he never recovered the use of his hand. 

Shortly after, both d’Elbce find Bonchfimp were despetately 
wou/iided; and M. de Jjcscnrc, while waving his followers 
on to attack a Repuldican jio.sl, received a ball in the head. 
The enemy pressed on the broicen find defeiited army with 
overwhelming force, find the few rcnifiining chief.^ resolved 
to cross the Loire and take refuge in Brittany. It was much 
against the .opinion of M. de Lescure; but, in his feebk) and^ 
suffering state, he could not make himself heard, ijon'could' 
Henri’s representations prevail; the peasants, in tprror and 
dismay, were hastening across as ffist ns they could obtain 
bofits to carry them. The enemy was *iear at hand, and 
Stofflet, Marigny, and the other cliiofs w,ere only deliberating 
whether they should not kill the prisoners whom they- could 
not takft with them, and, if set at liberty,*.would offly add to 
the numbers of thi^r pursuers. The order for their deajji had 
been given; but, before it could be executed, M. de Lescure 
had raised his head to exclaim, “ It is fi-ao^horrible!” and M. de 
Bonchaifip 'at the same moment safer, tilmost Vrith. his, last 
breath, “Spare them!” The “officers who st^^od by rushed 
to "the generals, crying but'that^ Bonchamp commanded that 
they should be pardoned. They were set at liberty; and 
thus the two Vend^en chiefs avenged their deaths by saving 
five‘thousand of their enemies !c « 

M. de Bonchamp expired immediately^after; but M. de^j 
Lescure had still much to suffer in the lo'hgeand painful 
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passage across the river, and afterwards, while (Carried along 
the rough roads to Varades in»an annchair^t|pon two pikes, 
liis wif# ^and lifer maid supporting his feet. The Bretons 
receivecL them kindly^ and gave him a snihll room, where, 
the next day, he sent for the rest of the counctl, telling them 
they oughtr to* choose a new general, since M. d Vlht'e was 
missing. They answered that he himself alone cguld be 
commander. “Gentlemen,” he answered: “I am mortally 
wiFinded; and, even if I am to live, which I Jo hot expect, 

I shall be long 'unfit to serve. The army must ijwtanti}' 
have an activ,o chief, loved by all, known to the peasants, 
trusted by everyone. Itthe only way ofo .saving us. M. 
de la Jlochejt^quelcin alone is known to the soldiers'of all 
the divisions. M. de Donnfssan, niy father-in-law, does not 
belong to this part of the country, and would not bo as 
readily fcllowed. The choice I propose would encouigigo 
the soldiers; and I entreat you to choose M. de la Roche- 
ja(juelein. As to me, if I live, you know I shall not quarrel 
witl^Henri; I shall bo his aide-de camp.” 

His advice was readil)' followed, Henri was chosen but 
when a second in command 'was to be elected, he, said no, 
he was second, for he shoulc# always obey 1.1. do Donnissan, 
and entteated that the honour might not be given to him, 
saying that at twenty years of age he had neither weight nor 
expefience, that his valour led him to be first ij| battle, but 
in council his youth prevented hi#! from being attended to; 
and, indfeed, after giving his opinion, he usually fell asleep 
while otfters were debating. Ho was, however, elected; and 
as soon as M. do I^scure heard the shouts of joy with wliich 
the peasants received the intelligence, he sent Madame de 
Lesewe to bring hihi to his bedside. She found him hiddeji 
in a corti*^ weepiijg bitterly; and when he came to his cousin, 
ho Embraced him, saying earnestly, againoand again, that he 
*vas liol fit to bo general, he only Know how to fight, ho was 
too young and couldnever silence those who opposed his 
designs^ and entreaijedrhim to take the command as soon as 
.ho was cured. “That I do not expect,” said M. de Lescure;' 
“but if it sht)uld happen, I will bo your aide-dfe-carap, and 
help you to conquer th^ shynegs which prevents your’" 
strength of character from silencing, the murmurers and the 
ambitious.” 

Henri accordingly took the command; but it was a melan* 
choly ofifica ithsit devolved upon him of dragging .onward his 
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iJroken and dejected peasants, half-starved, half-clothed, and 
followed by ae ,>vretched train of women, children, and, 
wounded; a sad change from the bright houses wij;b' which, 
not six months before, hg had been called to the head of his 
tenants. Yet 'still his higu courage gained some triumphs, 
which fnrta time revived the spirits of his forces and restored 
their cc^nfidence. He was' active and undaunted, and it was 
aboifc this timy, whe^i in pu,vsuit of the Blues, he was attacked 
liij' a foot so'idicr when alone in a narrow lane. ..His right h;!Tid 
^as u^Jesi, but he seized the man’s collar with his left, and 
held him fast, managing his horse with his logs till his men 
came up. He woulcT not allow tii«n to kill the soldier, but 
set him free, saying “Keturn to the Kepublipans, ;,',ud tell 
them that you were alone with'^thc general of the brigands, 
who had but one hand and no weapons, yet you could no^ 
kilb.him ”. Brigands was the nafne given by the Befublicans, 
the true robbers, to the Royalists, wlio, in fact, by this time, 
owing to the wild life they had so long led, had acquired a 
somewhat rude and savage appearance. They wore grey doth 
coats/i and trousers, broad hats, white sashes with kliots of 
differentecolours to mark the rank of the officers, and red 
woollen handkerchiefs. These Acre made in the country, and 
were at first chiefly worn by Henri, who usually 'had one 
round his neck, another round his waist, and a third to 
support his wounded hand; but the other officers, l»vir.ig 
heard the Blues cry out «to aim at the red handkqpchicf, 
themselves adopted the same badge, in order that Se might 
be less conspicuous. „ ' 

Ii'i the meantime a few days’ rest at Lcwal had at first so 
alleviated the sufTcrings of M. do Lescure, that hopes were 
entertained of his recovery; but he ventured on greater 
exertiom of strength than he was able ||p bear,„Wnd fever 
returned, which hatl weakjjned him greatly before it betame 
necessary to travel onwards. Flarly in' the morning, a day' 
or two before their departure, he callaj Jp his r/ife, who was 
lying oi\. a 'mattress on the floor, a»K tiesired her Jp open 
the curtains, asking, as she dfid so, if it was, a clear day.- 
“Y-es,” said* she. “Then,” he answered, “I h&ve a sort of 
veil before my eyes, I canvot see distinctly; I always thought 
my wound was mortal, and now I no longer doubt. My dear, 
I must leav6 you, that is my, oply regret, Viic^rpt that I could 
not restore my king to the throne; I le^e you in the midst 
of a civil war, thflt is what afflicts me. 'Tyy tb sc.ve yourself. 
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Disguise yourself, and attempt to reach England.” Theft 
seeing her choked with tears, Ub continued; “jYes, your grief 
alone rrtajces me»regret life; for my own part, I die tranquil; 
I have ^^ndeed sinned, but I have always Served God with 
piety; I have fought, and I die for Him, am? I hope in His 
mercy. I Sava often seen death, and I do not fear ifj I go to 
heaven with a sure trust, I grieve but for you; I hoped to 
have made you happy; if I ever have g-ven you any reason 
to'complain, fqrgive me.” Finding her grief ffeyflud all con- 
solatioii,- he allowed her to call the surgeons saying tnat Jt 
was possible he might be mistaken. They gave .some hope, 
which cheered her spirits ^ though ho still gaid ho did not 
believe^them. The ne.\t day they left Laval; and en the 
way, while the carriage was. stopping, a person came to the 
door and read the details of the execution of Mari5 Antoi¬ 
nette, which Madame dc I,escurc had kept from his knowledge. 
It was a great shock to him, for ho had knowui the Queen 
personally, and throughout the day ho wearied himself with 
exclamations on the horrible crime. That night at Ernee he 
received the Sacrament, and at the same lime became sj^cch- 
less, and could only lie holding his wife’s hand anti looking 
sometimes at her, sometimes#tow'ard heaver. But the cruel 
enemy v'cre close behind, and there w’as no rest on earth even 
for tin dying. Madame de Lescurc implored her friends to 
lfavq,them behind; but they told her she wotdd be exposed to 
a frightful death, and that his bodj^\vould fall intS the cnem5 ’3 
hands; &nd she was forced to consent to his removal. Her 


mother iind her other friends would not permit her to remain 
in the carriage with him; she was placed on horseback,'and 
her maid and the surgeon w'ero with him. An hour after, 
on the 3rd of Novetnber, he died, but his wife did not kno.'sv 
her loss till the evening when they arrived at Fougwes; for 
thoilgh the surgeon loft the carriage on bis death, the maid, 
•fearfog 'the effect which the knowledge might have upon her 
in the midst,of her journey, remained for seven hours in the 
carriage byjiis side,Vli^>ng two of which she wasin a fainting 
.fit. ’ * . ' 


When MadWe de Lescure and Henpi de la Rdehejaquejcin 
met the next morning, th5y sat {or a quarter of an hour 
without speaking, and weeping bitterly. At last she said 
‘‘You have los(»ycjUr best friqnd,” and he replied; “Tak« my 
life, if it could restore him.” 

Scarcely .a^thing can be imagined mote miserable’ than 
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Vhc condition of the army, or more terrible than the situation 
of the young, general, who ifelt himself responsible for its 
safety, and was compelled daily to see its sufferings and find 
his plans thwarted by the obstinacy .and folly of t^ic other 
officers, crushed by . an overwhelming force, knowing that 
there w.-^ no quarter from which help could> coine, yet still 
struggling on in fulfilment of his sad duty. The hopes and 
expectations which-had filjed his heart a few months back 
jjad long passed away; nothing was around him but misery 
tiothin" before him but desolation; but still he nerer failed 
in courage, in mildness, in confidence in Heaven. 

At iNlans he.,met with a horijiffe defeat; at first, indeed, 
with a small party he broke the columns of the enc,my, but 
fresh men wei'c constantly bror.glit up, and his peasants gave 
way and retreated, their officcu’s following them. He trieU 
to h^ad them back through the Itydges, and if he had succeeded, 
would surely have gained the victory. Three times with two 
other officers ho dashed into the midst of ttie Bines; but the 
broken, dispirited peasants would not follow him, noW one 
wouj.l even turn to fire a shot. At last, in leaping a'-hedge, 
his saddle ttirncd, and ho fell, without indeed being hurt, but 
the sight of hi,? fall added tOr the tcr]-or of the miserable 
Vendeens. Ho struggled long and desperately through the 
long night that followed to defend the gates of the town, but 
with the light of morning the enemy perceived his weakrirgs 
afid cfTecteu their entranefl. His followers had in the mcan^ 
time gradually retired into the country beyond, but JTioso who 
could not escape fell a prey to the cruelty of the Republicans. 

“ I thought you had perished,” said .Madanje do Lescure, when 
he overtook her. “ Would that I had,” w.as his answ'cr. 

^ Ho now resolved to cross the Ivoire', and return fio his 
native Bocage, where the well-known wpods w(^'*ild afford 
a better protection to his followers. It was at Craoii, on 
their route to the river, that Madame' de Lescure .s'aw him 
for the last time, as he rallied his me^, who had been terri¬ 
fied by a false alarm. .. 

She did not return to La "Vendee, but, with her mot'her,- 
was sheltered by the„pcasafits of Brittany throughout the 
w’inter and spring until,, they found means to leave the 
country. 

The Vendeens reached thq L^ire at Antehii!, but they were 
only able to find two small boats to cayry them over. On^j 
the other side, however, were four greati_ fertyr ^boats loaded 
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with hay; and Henri, with Stofflet, three other officers, and 
eighteen soldiers crossed the riyer in their t^^ boats, intend¬ 
ing to take posecssion of them, send them back for the rest 
of the army, and in the meantime protect the passage from 
the Blues pn the Vendeen side. CJnfortunsttely, however, 
he had scaA:el_i{ crossed before the pursuerg came tt^w n upon 
his troops, drove them back from Ancenis, and entirely pre¬ 
vented them from attempting the passage, while at tSc eame 
tii7 3 Henri and his companions were attackdfl find forced 
from the river by a body of Itepublicans on their side, 
last resistance was attempted liy the retreating Venfleens at 
Savenay, where they fought nobly but in vain; four thousand 
were shot on the field of battle, the chiefs ivore made pr'soners 
and carried to’NSintes or Angirs, where they were guillotined, 
and a few who succeeded in escaping foniid shelter antong the 
Bretons, •or one by one found their way liack to La Vendee. 
M. de Donnissan was amongst those ivho were guillotined, 
and M. d’Elbec, who was seized shortly after, was shot with 
his lyifc. 

Henri, wdth his few companion.s, when driven fror^ the 
banks of the Loire, dismissed the eighteen soldiei^, whose 
number would only have attracted attention without being 
sufficien*- for protection; Imt the five chiefs crossed the fields 
and wandered through the country without meeting a single 
juhabitant—all the houses ivcrc burnt down, and the few 
i'cmaining peasants hidden in the yoods. At lak, after foflr- 
and-twe.»ty hours’ walking, they came to an inhabited farm, 
where they lay down to sleep on the straw. The next 
moment the farmer came to tell them the Blues were com¬ 
ing; but they wore so worn out with fatigue, that they would 
not piove. The Bbies ivcre happily, also, very tiled, and, 
without making any search, lay down on the other side of the 
heap of straw, an8 also fell asleep. Befoi^ daylight the Ven- 
rfliieiia rose and set o«t again, wall?ing miles and miles in the 
midst of desolation, until, after several days, they came to 
Henri’s own villagtjbl St. Aubin, where he sought out his 
aurft, i^ho was in concealment there, and remained *with her 
for three da^, utterly overwhejmed ,with grief ’at his fatal 
separation from his army, a Ad otdy longing for an opportunit;^ 
of giving his life in the good cause. 

•Beyond all liis fhopes, the peasants no sooner heard hi® 
name, than once more they rallied round the white standard, 
as determined* as .ever not to yield to t^ie Revolutionary 
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governments and the beginning of the year 1794 found him 
once more at ^he head of a /;oiisiderable force, encamped in 
the forests of Viisins, guarding the villagesuaround from th^ 
cruelties of the. Blues. He was now doubly beioyed and 
trusted by the followels who had proved his,,worth, and 
who eve^ yet looked forward to triumphs bqnear-h his brave 
guidance; but it was not so with hiqj, he had learnt the 
lesson'of disappointment, and though always active and 
cheerful, his iniiul was malic up, and the otdy hope he oher- 
thed w.as of meeting the death of a soldier.,, His hea/:lqiiarters 
were i?i the midst of a forest, where one of the Ecpublican 
officers, who w^js made piisoner, was much surprised to find 
the rjiuch-dreaded chieftain of tfie Royalists living in a hut 
formed of boughs of trees, dressed almost like'a peasant, and 
with his arm still in a sling. This person was shot, becaust 
he was found to be comn.i.ssioncd to promise pardpn to the 
peasants, and afterwards to m.assacre them; but Henri had 
not learnt cruelty from his persecutors, and his last words 
were of forgiveness. ‘ , 

Iblivas on Ash Wednesday that he h<ad repulsed an attack 
of the enemy, and had almost .driven them out of the wood, 
when, perceiving two soldiers^ hiding behind a hedge, ho 
stopped, crying out, “ Surremler, I sp.arc you.” As,he spoke 
one of them levelled his musket, fired, and stretched him 
dead on the ground without a groan. Stofflet, comipg y.p 
the next mdment, killed t]ic murderer with one stroke of'Sis' 
sword; but the remaining soldier was spared outisf regard 
to the last words of the general. The Vendi^ens wept bitterly, 
but there was no time to indulge their sorrow, for the enemy 
were returning upon them; and, to save th'eir chieftain’s corpse 
from insult, they hastily dug a grave, iu which they jplaccd 
Both bujlies, and retreated as the Blues came up^o occupy 
the ground. The, Republicans sought foi the sjiot, but it 
was preserved from their'knowledge; (-.nd the high--a^i.ite4. 
pure-hearted Henri do la Rochejaquelcin sleeps beside his 
enemy in the midst of the woodljifd^ whore he won for 
himself'eternal honour. His jiame is still love^ beyond all, 
others; the VendtSen.s seldqpi pronounce it l/ithout touch¬ 
ing their hats, and it is the' highest glory of many a 
family that one of their 'number has served under Monsieur 
Heqyi. 

Stofflet succeeded to the command, and parried on the war 
with‘great skill tand courage for another year,,though witn 
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barbarities such as had never been permitted by> the gentle 
inen; but his career was stain#d by the dealfc of Maiigny, 
whom, by false Vcusations, he was induced to sentence to 
be shot. Marigny shewed great courage and resignation, 
himself givisg the word to fire—perhaps at tliSt moment re¬ 
membering the .warning of M. de Lescure.. StofHctVcpentcd 
bitterly, and never ciased to lament his death. He ^vas at 
length made prisoner, and. shot, wi/h his last words declaring 
his devotion to bis king and his faith. 

Thus e.ids the talc of the Vendeen war, undcrtakeiyn th6 
':8.st of causes, for the honour of God and Ilis Church, and 
the rescue of one of the most innocent of king.s; by men whose 
saintly fharactgrs and dauntless courage have seldom''been 
surpassed by martyrs or heroes of any age. It close^l with 
blood, with fire, with miseries almost unequalled; yet who 
would da'#e to say that the lives of Cathelineau, Bonchatrp, 
Lescure, La Rochejaquclein, with their hundreds of brave 
and pious followers, were devoteel in vain? Who could wish 
to sett their brightness dimmed with earthly rewards? 

And •though the powers of evil were permitted to prevail 
on earth, yet what could their* utmost triumph effect, against 
the faithful, but to make for >hem, in the words of the child 
king for vhom they fought, one of those thorny paths that 
lead to glory! 


THE FASTHFUL SLA\T:S OF HAITI 

1793 

Mournful as are In general the annals oLslavery, yet even 
tiiis oivuu is not witkSout its silver lining; and noble deeds 
of fidelity arid self-devotion are on record even from those 
whom their ,masters 5ia)^e been accustomed to loOk qji as so 
degr&ded as to be incapable oS more than an animal species 
of loyal W. 

The Erench are not in general ba^ slave-masters. Excite¬ 
ment does indeed stir their Keltic blood into a state in which 
they will perpetisrttl horrible fgrqpities; but in ordinary «life 
Jheir instinct of courtesy and amiability mhkes them perhaps 
the least obnoxious pf all nations to those whfcm they believe 

<* 0348 ) 17 
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their infer? jrs, whether in the bondage of conquest or of 
slavery. 

No doubt, however, there was a fearfur arrear 6f wrongs 
in the oeautiful West Indian island of Hispanic'a, or St. 
Domingo, as'^ it was called when it was shared between 
Franco and Spain, with the boundary between them of a 
river,, now known by the portentous name of Massacre. One 
of the most fertile of all the lovely isles Avhose aspect had 
enchanted their discoverer, St. Domingo was a regiCh of 
■‘rapi'd, wealth to the French Creoles, who lived at' case, and' 
full of luxury and enjoyment, on their rich plantations 
sugar, cotton, and coffee, and, often men of high birth, further 
formed, in right of their white skins, a jealous aristocracy, 
holding their heads high abOVc the dark population below 
them,' alike of free mulattoes of mixed descent and of negio 
shves. Little wore they prepa"cd for the decree of'the French 
National Convention, which at one sweep levelled all distinc¬ 
tions—placing the black and brown of every tint on an equality 
with the whites. The consequence was that the triedoured 
coc^ltade was trampled on by the indignant Creoles, who refused 
obedience to the clecrce of the* mother country, and proceeded 
to elect a General Assembly of'their own; while the aggrieved 
mulattoes collected on their side in armed bodies for the 
defence of their newly granted privileges. 

In the .midst a more terrible enemy arose. Tho'^sla'i^ 
with the notes of freed* m ringing in their ears, rose in a 
body, and began to burn the plantations and to mllssacre the 
whites. Fugitives came rushing into Canetown, fne capital, 
from all quarters; and at each plantation reached by th^ 
insurgents, the slaves, even if previously contented, were 
gathered into the flood of savagery, and joined in the war 
of extermination. In less than two iponths, ,'KOOO white 
persons, of all tanks, §exes, and ages, had per isjj^ d, 480 
sugar plantations, and 900 coffee, int'igo, and cotfon settle¬ 
ments had been destroyed. With the {lorrorsfand the blood¬ 
shed of those days, however, we arrmt concerned^^nor need 
we trace the frightful and protracted war tlyat finally estah; 
lished negro supremacy over the island that now bears the 
name of Haiti. It is, with tiie bright spots in the dark 
picture that we are to deal. 

Count 'de Lopinot, an old officer in'tnu army, who had 
settled with his wife upon the island, bad been so uniformly 
kind to his slaves, that their hearts were'with him; they 
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rose for the protection of him and his family, rnd when thle 
way of escape was open, entreiited him to t«^ them all with 
nim, to* live an8 die in his service. The place chosom for 
his retr^f was the English island of Trinidad, 'where he 
obtained fram Government a grant of waste lind among the 
mountains, Ho Jbe selected by himself. The centric of Trini¬ 
dad is so mountainous, as to be still uncultivated ^d un¬ 
settled, and the Count was forced,to take with jiini his bbdy- 
gurrd of faith^il negroes, to cut a passage for him through 
the tropical forest. ^ ’ 

The spot hf selected was beautifully situated, fertile, and 
well watered; but the best road he could make to it was so 
rugged as to be unfit for the transport of sugar, and he there¬ 
fore laid it out for cocoa—upbn a design peculiar to J^imself. 
Che outline of his grounds represented a gigantic French 
general officer, epaulettes and all, upon whoso prostrate form 
were ranged cocoa plants, at about fifteen or twenty feet apart, 
each about the si7,p of a gooseberry bush; and at intervals, the 
forest tree, known by the negroes as Cocoa-Mammy, because 
it is supposed to shade, nourish, and even gather dew for the 
cocoa plants under its charge. " It is from sixty to eighty feet 
high, and boars brilliant flam#-coloured blossoms, so that the 
hills of Trinidad seem all in a blaze in its flowering season. 
To this curiously planned estate the grateful count gave 
the ^irname of La Reconnaissance, and on tl^i first d^ 
'Vhen he brought his countess, -sind installed the negro 
families in their new abodes, he celebrated a solemn thanks¬ 
giving. So much was he beloved, that twenty years after 
his death the neg^-oes of La Reconnaissance stil' kepJ a 
holiday in his memory. 

Thp?e negroes wei^e loyal in a body; but on another estate 
in St. Dornngo th^re was a single loyal exception, a genuine 
African, uo*t born on the estate, btjt brouj^t thither by the 
^ave Clttue. The whqio of his master’s family were massacred, 
excepting two little boys, of five and three years old, whom 
he contrived to hid4 wid afterwards to escape with«tto the 
coast, wliere ^e put them on'board ship, and succeeded in 
conveying them to Carolina. Happily, in those days, slavtfry 
was apparently on the decliile, evert in the Southern States, 
and free negroes were allowed to be at large in the streets 
of Charleston, soithit the faithful man was able to maintein 
fhe children by hisdahour; and not only this, but to fulfil his 
earnest purpose* of »educating them consistAtly with their 
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parents’ station in life. He placed them at a good boarding- 
school, and, while living a hafd and frugal life himself, gave 
them each a dollar a week for poeket money. 

The elder o^ the two . went to sea, cose to be captain of a 
merchant-ship, and njarried a Spanish heiress in Cuba, when, 
on settlirg upon Ker estate, he at once sent £or his good old 
guardiicn, built him a house, and made hi n an overseer, giving 
him,* in mpmpry of'old tirees, a dollar every week for pocket 
money, and treating him with great affection- The old ftian 
In’cd tr a great age, and, on his death, his master was sur¬ 
prised to find that, though a devout Christian,! and an intelli 
gent man, he stCl wore round his neck a little African amulet, 
whiclf no doubt his affectionate spirit retain/sd as the only 
memory of his native land. 

Another negro, named Eustache, who was born in 177&, 
oiv'the sugar plantation of Monsieur Bolin do Villtncuve, in 
the northern part of the island, had been always a remarkably 
intelligent man, though entirely ignorant, end not even able 
to wad. When the bloody attacks 0 !i the houses of the 
whires took place he is said, by his timely warnings and 
ingenioiffi contrivances, to haVe at different times saved the 
lives of no less than 400 white tpersons without betraying the 
negroes; and, lastly, he was enabled to place his master safely 
on board an American vessel with a sufficient cargo of sugar 
to secure hrm from destitution. Eustache himself embasj jwd 
at the same time, consideiing himself as still M. Belin’s slavff 
as completely as though they were still on the Plantation. 
On the voyage the vessel was captured by arx English 
privateer; but, while all the Amerieaqs and French were 
put under hatches, the negro was left at large to profit by 
'the liberty the English sailors fancied they had conferred 
upon Rim. They were a drunken, undisciplin^S set, and 
while they were (Slrousing Eustache played all sorts of 'hntics 
for their amusement, until they were ko completely*®i’ thoir 
guard, that he succeeded in releasing an(^ arming the prisoners 
and cftrrying off' the prize, with tfej'" English asi prisoners in 
their turn, safe into the roads' of Baltimore. ,He there hired 
hftnself out to work, Rnfl applied all his earnings to the assis¬ 
tance of the many ruinec^ French from St. Domingo, who had 
taken refijge there. After a time it was supposed that the 
Fr6hch power was re-established in the 'Islai.id, and M. Belin 
ventured back,^ with a number of his* Kiends, in hopes qj 
recovering his property; but he found hhnetlf in greater 
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danger than ever. The town of Fort Dauphin was occupied 
by the ^Spaniarc]^, and 20,000 flegroes, comnv'Adcd by a black 
called Je",p Fran^ai-s, were encamped on the heights near the 
town, i..’id massacred every Frenchman they encountered. 
The Spaniiffds gave the unhappy French no arms nor assis¬ 
tance, and M. 4ielin fled for his life to the seashor^, pursued 
by a party of blackc^. He saw a Spanish guard befijrc him, 
and, throwing off his coat, ran in among thijjn, giving his 
naihe to the efficor. A Spanish uniform was tfirown over 
him, and he was saved. 

Eustache had been separated from his master in the crowd, 
and, uncertain whether he were still alive, resolved at least to 
save hi~> property. Ho actually persuaded Jean Fran<’ais’ wife 
to let him hide some boxes'of valuables under herjbed, by 
telling her that, if his master had been massacred, they would 
belong tR himself; and then, going to the place of slaughter, 
examined all the corpses, but happily in vain. After much 
enquiry, he discovered M. Belin, and succeeded in getting 
both him and his property on board ship, and bringing all 
safely'a second time to Baltimore. 

M. Belin afterwards resided at Port au Prince, where he 
became president of the council. Eustache continued in his 
service as attached and devoted as ever, and after a time 
observing that he was distressed by the increasing dimness 
^ Ms eyesight, this devoted slave went sec^tly at fqur 
o’clock every morning to get himscJlf taught to read, overcame 
all diffi<^ilties, and, when he thought himself perfect in the 
art, came to his master with a book, and thenceforth kept the 
old man occupied %nd amused. 

M. Belin took caijs to emancipate his faithful servant before 
his death, and left him a considerable legacy, which he re¬ 
garded a4a trust»for his master’s distressed countrytnen, and 
spenAfrom day to day in acts of btnmficcifte, gaining his own 
livelihood by hiringChimself out as a cook at great dinners, 
for he was 'tidrair%ble in that line, and obtained constant 
emplojynent. In ?63i he was still alive, and wa* sought 
out to receiv# the prize for \frhich ten years before M. Mon- 
thyon had left an endowmept, te seiVo> as an acknowledgment 
of the noblest action that could teach year be discovered. 
Eustache’s exertioijs were then made known, and in the words 
of the discourse made on that eccasion, his daily deeds»were 
thus described: “Every moment ,^ome new instance of his 
incoiyigible'JgeherOsity comes to light. Sometimes it is poor 
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children whdin he has put out to nurse, or others whose 
apprentice fee W has paid. ‘"Sometimes h^ buys fools or 
agriCultursl implements for workmen without mean's. Here, 
relations of hip master Obtain from Mm large siime which 
they will ,not restore "ind that he will never denfand; there 
he is left" unpaid fey persons who have empfbyed him and 
whoiji ke does not press because they Ifave fallen into mis¬ 
fortune, aiifl be respects tkstress.” When he found, to his 
gfcat surprise, how much his doings were admired, he An¬ 
swered «•-ne of the committee who had sought h‘im out, 
“ Indeed, sir, I am not doing this for men but for the Master 
above.” '' 

Eustache was not the .only negro who recoivod a “ prize of 
virtue ”.t In 1848 the French lit)eratcd all the slaves in their 
various colonies, without .having given sufficient time for 
preparation. The blacks made "instant use of their*freedom 
by deserting their masters and setting up little huts for them¬ 
selves with gardens, where the tropical climate enabled them 
to grpw all their wants required without any need for 6xer- 
tion. This was, of course, ruin to the owners of the' large 
plantations hitherto entirely dependent on slave labour. 
Among those thus deserted was dhe in French Guiana, named 
La Parterre, and belonging to a lady, a widow with* a large 
family. Out of seventy negro slaves, not one remained on 
the estate eitccpt Paul Dunez, who had Irccome a soPt«siS 
foreman, and who promised’ his mistress that be would do his 
utmost for her. He tried at first to obtain some hire^' labour; 
but .not succeeding, he tried to keep as mrKh as possible under 
cultivation, thorrgh he had no one to help him but his wife 
and young sons. The great difficulty waf in keeping up the 
dykes which fence out the coast from the sea on thatf'low, 
marshy coast of northern South America, v, sort tropical 
Holland. Day aft^r day iwas Paul labouring at th^^^'kes, 
and at every spring tide he would walth for two or three" 
nights together, so as to be ready to rqfiar any breach in the 
embankfticnt. This went on for thirfy-tfJ'o months, and was 
labour freely given without hire, for faithful layalty’s sake; 
but* at last the equinodtial tiQes (>f 1861 were too much for 
Paul’s single arm, he couM not be at every breach at once, 
and the plaiV^ation was all laid under water,! ^ 

T<f work he set again to rejJaif the damage iti best he miglit, 
and tJie governnjent at Cayenne, hearirtg^of^ his exertions, 
resolved to assign to him a prize which had been funded for 
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the most meritorious labour in the colony; namr'y, the sum 
of 600 francs and admission for his son into tji* college at the 
capital. ‘But PaJl’s whole devotion was still for his mistress. 
Her son, jnol his own, was sent to the crjllege, and the 600 francs 
were expended in fitting the boy out as became the former cir¬ 
cumstances Jf ht family, on whose service Paul continued to 
spend himself. 

The next year his name was sent up* to Paris, and the 
first •prize of virtue was decreed to him for hil Idng course 
of self-di-aying exertions. 


THE PETITIONEES FOR PARDON 

1720 AND ABOUT 1805 

NQ,one in our own country has deserved warmer or more 
loving esteem than Helen Walker, the Scottish maiden Vho, 
though she would not utter a word of untruth to save her 
sister from being sentenced tij death, yet cane on foot from 
Edinburgh to London, made her way to the Duke of Argyle, 
and being introduced by him, by her entreaties obtained 
tl's.t., sister’s pardon from Queen Caroline, who wgs acting as 
xtegent in the absence of George II* It is hard to say whicli 
was the nij,e gioi ioi.3, the God-fearing truth that strengthened 
this peasifnt girl to risk a life so dear to her, or the trustful 
courage and perseverance that carried her through a journey, 
which in the early part of the eighteenth century was both 
tedioi}§ and full of (knigor; and it is satisfactory to know that], 
her after life, thotmh simple and homely, by no means was 
unworthy of the mgh excellence o| her yyuth. Her sister, 
libbit," itil* whom she 'lad done so much, married and left her, 
and she lived oon to be remembered by her neighbours as a 
religious, quiet old w®ml:.i, gaining her living by k’hittijjg new 
ieet "to old stockings, teaching little children, and keeping 
'chickens. Her neighbours respected* her, and called her* a 
“lofty body’'. They used to*tell th^t in a thunderstorm, she 
used to move herself with her work and her Bible to the front 
of the house, say ing’that the AJnyghty could smit^ as weU in 
“■he city as in the field. Sir Walter Scott made her the model 
of the most feeafttiful character he eVer dret\*J and afterv?ards 
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j/laced a njonument to her honour in her own village 
church. ( 

In the beginning of this century, a girl yohngcr tjian Helen 
Walker was impelled to a journey beside which’that from 
Edinburgh to'London seems only like a summer stroll, and 
her motive was jn ?iko manner deep affection,'^ love truly 
stronger' than death. As Helen Walker served to suggest 
the rJeilnie Doans of the ^Icart of Mid-Lothian, so Prascovia 
Lopouloff V a&’'the origin of 'Elizabeth, the heroine of Madame 
(rottiii’s Exiles of Siberia, but in both cases the real fa""'” 
Lave lic'e’n a good deal altered in the tales, aiirLwe may doub„ 
whether the bVissian lady appears to so much advantage, 
when.dressed up by the French authoress, as dijps the Scottish 
lassie in the hands of hef count/yman. 

Pras6o\ia was the daughter of a captain in the Kussiai'i 
army, who for some unkliowii. reason had undergone the 
sentence of exile to Siberia, from the capricious and insane 
Czar Paul I. The Eussian government, being desjiotic, is 
naturally inclined to be suspicious, and it has long <been 
the Distom to send off persons supposed to be dangerous 
to the state, to live in the intensely cold and remote dis¬ 
trict of .Liberia. . Actual crimina's arc marched off' in chains, 
and kept working in the mines; but political offenders are 
permitted to live with their families, have a weekly sum 
allowed for their support, and when it is insufficienV 
eke it out f>y any form vf labour they prefer, whether by 
hunting, or by such farming as the ciim..to win anow. 

The miseries of the exiles have been„much mitigated in 
the.se later times, many more comforts are permitted them, 
and though closely watched, and suffering from many annoying 
regulations, those of higher rank recciVe a sufficienU. sum 
obt of their own revenues to enable then], to livjj» in toler¬ 
able case, and wj^hout actual drudgery; and at Tobblsk, 
the capital of Siberia, there is a highly educated and ac-* 
complished society of banished Poles ai]d of Kussians who 
have incurred suspicion. i*' t ■ , 

Under the Czars who reigned before the „kind-hearted 
Ale;cander I, the banjsbme«t was far more terrible. It 
tVas not onlv the being ■‘]bsent fl’om home and friends, but 
it was a fall from all the luxuries of civilized life to the 
utmost poverty, and that iij climate 61 fearful severiiCy, 
with a winter lasting nine months, and Abe sun unseen for 
many “weeks of that time." Captain Lopouloff wa» condemned 
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for life, was placed in the village of Ischim, far to the north 
of Tobolsk, and cyily obtained jfli allowance ot* ten kopeks a 
day. H's tivife, and their little girl of about three years 
old, aeccmpanied hint,* and the former adaj)ted herself 
patiently to*hcr situation, working hi'rd at*the common 
domestic cares •for which she had been •used to‘trust to 
servants; and as the little Prascovia grew older, s'je not 
only helped her mother, but g;'ned ertrploytjient in the 
village, {^oing out to assist in the late and scanty^ ryo 
harvest, and obtabiing a small bundle of the rye^as hef 
vvages. She was very happy% even in this wild dreary 
home, amid all the deep snows, iron frosts, ..nd long dark¬ 
ness, until she <w.%s nearly’ fifteen, when .she began to ufider- 
stand how wretched her father was in his banishmenj,. He 
had sent a petition to the Governor of Siberia, in the charge 
of an officCr, who had promised to represent his case strongVy, 
and the watching for the answer, and continued disappoint¬ 
ment, whenever c. courier arrived from Tobolsk, rendered 
him &t> restless, that he no longei- tried to put on a chegrful 
counterlance before his daughter, but openly lamented his 
hard fate, in seeing her growing up untaught and working 
with her hands like the meanest serf. 

His despair awoke Prascovia from her childish enjoy¬ 
ments. She daily prayed that he might be brought home 
-■v’i (*)raforted, and, as she said herself, it one rfday’ darteyl 
into her mind like a flash of lighWiing, just as she finished 
saying prayer’s, that she might go to Petersburg and 
obtain his pardon. >Long did she dwell upon the thought, 
going alone among pthe pine trees to dream over it, ana to 
pray that grace anc^ strength irright be given her for this 
great'work—this exceeding bliss of restoring her father to 
his horao.‘» Still ghc durst not mention tire project; it 
seemed impossible, that it died sway upn her lips when¬ 
ever she tried to aski'’her father’s permission, till at last she 
set herself a "time, *at^ which nothing should prevent her 
frorn, speaking. Th# day came; she went out 'amewg the 
.whispering pises, and again ‘prayed for strengt^i to make 
her proposal, and that her Jathrt- might be led to listen‘to 
it favourably. But prayers are not always soon answered. 
Her, father listened, to her plan in silence, then called out 
to *his wife, “Here is a fine ♦patroness! Our daughte» is 
going off to Petefsburg to speak for us to the Emperor,” 
and he, relatRjd* alPthe scheme that had been laid before 
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him, with Cuch a throbbing heart, in a tone of amuse¬ 
ment. 

Shc.Qught to be attending to her work insteadof talking 
nonsense,'' said the wifj; and when" poor Prascovia, more 
mortified ^at dcrisioni. than by anger, began to yry bitterly, 
her mcther held Out a cloth to her, saying in a kind, half¬ 
coaxing tone, “Hero, my dear, dust the table for dinner, 
and"then yoi,\ may'set oth to Petersburg at your ease.” 

• St'.'l day after day Prascovia returned 'to the charge, 
entreating that her scheme might at least be considered, 
till her father grew displeased, and severely forbade her i.o 
mention it agaili. She abstained; but for three whole years 
she never failed to add, to her daily prayers a petition that 
his consent might be gained. "During this time Her mother 
had a long and serious illness, and Prascovia’s care, as 
lx)C‘h nurse and housewife, gave her father and mdther such 
confidence in her, that they no longer regarded her as a 
child; and when she again ventured to' bring her plan 
befoife them, they did not laugh at her, but besou^t; her 
not to leave them in their declining years to expose nerself 
to danger on so wild a project. She answered by tears, 
but she could n6t lay it aside.*'' 

Another difficulty was, that without a passport she would 
have been immediately sent Irack to Ischim, and so many 
petitions from her father had been disregarded, that’Clisiti 
was little chance that aify paper sent bv b’m to Tobolsk 
would be attended to. However, she 'found ono[ of their 
fellpw exiles who drew up a request in due form for a pass¬ 
port for her, and after six months more of waiting the answer 
arrived. She was not herself a prisoner, she could leave 
Siberia whenever she pleased, and the pjissport was erfolosed 
for her.' Her father, however, seized upop it, an*' locked it 
up, declaring tha^' he had only allowed the application to 
go in the certainty that it would Pc refused, and thalf 
nothing would induce him to let a girl of eighteen depart 
alone ftr such a journey. ' ' , 

Prascovia still persevered, aiid her disappointment worked 
.upon her mother to promisd* not; to prevent her from going, 
provided her father consented; and at last he yielded. “What 
shall we dp with this child?” he said: /‘we shall have to 
let her go.” Still he said, '“Do you think,”poor child, that 
you pan speak ^o the Emperor as you Sp&k to your father* 
in Siberia? Sentinels guard every entrance* tl) his palace, 
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and you will never pass the threshold. Poor even io beggary, 
without clothes or^introductions,*how could yoh appear, and 
who will deign to present you?” However, Prascovia trusted 
that the s-mo Providence that had brought her^the passport 
would smoothrother difficulties; she had Voundless confidence 
in the Power to* whom she had committed herself, ond her 
own earnest will made obstacles seem as nothing. #That 
her undertaking should not be disobedient cgas^ all she 
desirdd. And at length the consent was won, and the 
8th of September fixed for her day of departure. 

‘iit dawn she was dressed, with a little bag over her 
shoulder, and her father was trying to make her take the 
whole fanily store of wealth, one .silver rouble, though' as 
she truly said, this was not enough tc take her to Peters¬ 
burg, and might do some good at home, and she only took 
it at last ifhen he laid his strict commands on her. Two cf 
the poorest of the exiles tried to force on her all the money 
they had—thirty copper kopeks and a silver tw'cnty-kopek 
piece; and though she refused these, she affectiona^ly 
promiseef that the kind givers should share in any favour 
she should obtain. 

When the first sunbeam shi«ie into the room, there was, 
according to the beautiful old Russian custom, a short, 
solemn silence, for private prayer for the traveller. Then, 
aft-^y a»few words, also customary, of indifl'erent conversation, 
there was a la«t embrace, and PiUscovia, kneeling dowm, 
received h^r parents blessing, rose up, and set her face 
upon her way- a girl of nineteen, wdth a single rouble 
in her pocket, to )yalk through vast expanses of forest, 
and make her way t(^ the presence of her sovereign. 

The 'Jwo poor exiles did their utmost for her by escorting 
her as far ait they i^re allowed to go from Ischim, and they 
did not ' her till she had joined.^ party of girls on their 
way to* oho of the vill;lges she had to pass. Once they had 
a fright from same hajf-ljpsy lads; but they shook them off, 
and rpachgd the village, ‘Vhere Prascovia tvas knowi? and 
hospitably lodg<«d for night.* She was much tired in the 
morning, and when she first ^t f(»rth *o« her way, the sen^ 
of terror at her loneliness was almost too much for her, till 
she thought of the jingel who succoured Hagar, ,and took 
courage; but she*had mistaken the road, and by and by 
Ecand herself at thb last village she, had parsed the night 
before. . Indeid,' shh often lost her way; and when she 
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asked thee road to Petersburg, she was only laughed at. 
She knew the. names of n(i nearer placcf in the way, Iju^, 
fancied that the sacred town of Kief, where ,t,he Eussian 
power "had fir.st begunr) wa.s on the'route; so, if p'ople did 
not know which vas the road to Petersburg, she would 
ask foB.' Kief. One day, when she came to a place where 
threer roads branched off, she asked*^ some travellers in a 
carriage thaf passed her, v^hich of them led to Kief. “ Which- 
■ eve*’ you please,” they answered, laughing-; “one le&ds as 
'much^jis the other either to Kief, Paris, or Rome.” Sin/ 
chose the middle one, which was fortunately the right, bm, 
she was nevet able to give any exact .account of the course 
she' had taken, for slie confused the nairie'- of thio villages 
she passed, and only remembered certain incidents that had 
impressed themselx'cs on her memory. In the lesser hamlets 
she was usually kindly rccer.'cd in the first cot?i.age whertf 
she asked for shelter; but in larger places, with houses of 
a superior order, she was often treated as a suspicious- 
loc^king vagabond. For instance, when not far from u place 
called Kamouicheff, she was caught in a furious Storm at 
the end of a long day’s mfirch. She hurried on in hopes 
of reaching the nearest houso;; but a tree was blown down 
just before her, and she thought it safer to ha.5Ven into a 
thicket, the close bushes of which sheltered her a little 
.against the wind. Darkness came on before theB'^itijjn 
abated enough for her (fc venture out, and there she stayed, 
without daring to move, though the ■'rain at length made 
its way through the branches, and soaked her to the skin. 
At dawn, she dragged herself to the, road, and w.as therT 
offered a place in a cart driven by a,, peasant, who set her 
down in the middle of the village at about cightfi o’clock 
in thd morning. She fell down while getting ?)Ut, and her 
clothes were notronly wot through with the iiight’^Jye'nching, 
but covered with mire; she was spent* with cold and hungitr, 
and felt herself such a deplorable ^object, that the neatness 
of tho houses filled her with alarnf. Ehe, howevei; ventured 
to approach an open window,' where she saw at woman shelling 
peas, and begged to* be aKowe,d to rest and dry herself, but 
the woman surveyed ber scornfully, and ordered her off; 
and she met with no better welcome, at any other house. 
M, one, where she sat do^/n' at the doorj 'the mistress drove 
he^ off, saying that she harboured neither thieves nor va^- 
bonds. “At least,” thought the poor wknderef, “they cannot 
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hunt me from the church,” but she found the d^or locked, 
and when she sat down on its *tone steps, tht village boys 
came roun(l her, Sooting at her, and calling her a thief apd 
runaway ;»and thus she remained for {jW'O whole hoiHts, ready 
to die with cold and hunger, but inwardly jjraying for strength 
to bear this terrible trial. 

At last, however; r kinder womaii came up Ihroug^i the 
rude little mob, and spoke to her in * gentle manner. 
Prasc'ovia told ij'hat a terrible night she had Ipeht in the, 
Hvood, and the starost, or village magistrate, examined her* 
y,<....sport, and .^ound that it answered for her chifracter. 
The good woman offered to take her home, dmt on trying 
to rise, s|e founfl her limbs so stift' that she could not mrove; 
she had lost one' of her shoea, and nor feet were terribly 
swollen; indeed, she never entirely recovered the effects of 
that dreadful night of exposure. Tlie v illagers were shocked 
at their own inhospitality, they fetched a cart and lodged 
her safely with the good woman, with whom she remained 
several days, and when she wa.s again able to proceed, one 
of the villagers gave her a pair of boots. She was often 
obliged to rest for a day or tpvo, according to the ijtate of 
her strength, the weather, og the reception, she met with, 
and she Jways endeavoured to requite the hospitality she 
received by little services, such as sweeping, washing, or 
se.’ivT^ for her hosts. She found it wiser not to begin by 
telling her story, or people took Ijpr for an impostor; shfe 
generally ■fltl^an oy•begging for a morsel of food; then, if 
she met vftth a kind answer, she would talk of her weariness 
and obtain leave to rest, and when she was a little more’at 
home with the people of the house, would tell them her 
Storys and when, it nothing else would do, she was in^ 
urgent nee<i, the sjght of her passport secured attention to 
her fiV m the petty authorities, sinc(j she Wi^s there described 
» th^ daughter of a^aptain in the army. But she always 
said that she did not^ comparatively, often meet with rebuffs, 
whilst the acts of ksneSioss she had received Wfcrc ]jeyond 
counting. “People fancy,” she used afterwards to say, 

“ that my journey was most disastrous, because* I tell the 
troubles and adventures thsfl befel.me, and pass over the* 
kind welcomes I received, because nobody cares to hear 
thefn.” ♦ ’ , . » , 

Once she had a»terrible fright. She had been refused an 
entranpe at all the houses in the village str^t, when aif old 
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man, who, had been very short and sharp in his rejection, 
came and cal’ed her back. < She did not like his looks, but 
there was no ’ help for it, and she turned bacl^ with him? 
Ills wif; looked even, more repulsiv,e than him'seif, and no 
sooner had they entered the miserable one-ropmed cottage, 
than she shut tljc door and fastened it witt strong bolts, so 
that 'th'e only light in the place camQ from oak slips which 
were'set on fire ajid stu<^ into a hole in the wall. By their 
flicker PvaSLovia thought she saw the old people staring at 
her most unpleasantly, and presently they asked hvr where» 
she cilne from. 

“ From Iscljini. I am going to Petersburg.” 

“And you have plenty of money for the journey ?” 

“ Only eighty copjtor kopeks now,” said Prascovia, very 
glad just then to have no more. ' 

“ That’s a lie,” shouted the, old woman; “ peop'e don’t gO' 
tfiat distance without money.” 

She vainly declared it was all she Ijad; they did not 
believe her, and she could hardly keep back her tears of 
indignation and teri-or. At last they gave her a few .potatoes 
to eat,„aird told her to lie down on the great brick stove, the 
wide ledges of which are the |avourite sleeping places of the 
poorer Kussians. She laid aside her upper garments, and 
with them her pockets and her pack, hoping within herself 
that the smallness of the sum might at least make h fti:-'.(o t 
Worth mufdei'ing; lhen,praying with all her might, she lay 
down. As soon as they thought h«' asicep, vhey began 
whispering. ^ ' 

'“She must have more money,” they ^id; “she certainly' 
has notes.” 

“I saw a string round her neck,”'said the old v.oman, 

' “ and ,a little bag hanging to it. The monjy must be 
there.” 

Then after some lower murmurs, tl^ey said, one saw 
her come in here. She is not known to foe still in the 
village.” • 

And next the horrified gin! saw the old woman climbing 
up the stdve. She ^.gain declared that she nad no money, 
and entreated for her Ijfe, but* the woman made no answer, 
only pulled the bag from off her neck, and felt her clothes 
all-over, even taking off ^r, boots, and opening her hands, 
while the man held the light; but, ati<fo.st, finding nothii% 
in the bag but the paJsport, they left, hef alone, and lay 
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down themselves. She lay trembling for a good while, but 
at last she knew by their breathing that ^hey wore both 
asleep, and she, Boo, fell into a slumber, from which she did 
not wak§n*till the old, woman roused her at broad''aaylight. 
There was a, plentiful breakfast of peasfint far# prepared for 
her, and bcAh #poke to her much more kindly, aSjcipg her 
questions, in reply to w'hich she told them part of her, story. 
They seemed interested, and assured her ithat they had duly 
searched her because they thought she might be ;f dishonest 
wander Of, but thrt she woirld Hnd that they were far froid 
being robbers „themsolves. Prascovia was heartily'^lad to 
leave their house; but when she ventured to look into her 
little store, she found that her eighty kopeks had become 
120. She always fully belie\ed that’ these people ^d had 
tire worst intentions, and thanked God for having turned 
their heajts. Her other greatest' alarm was one mornirg, 
when she had set out from her night’s lodging before any¬ 
one was up, and ,all the village dogs flew at her. Running 
and striking with her stick only made them more furious, 
and ot»e of them was tearing at the bottom of her gown, 
when she flung herself on her face, recommending her soul 
to God, as she felt a cold ,nose upon hot neck; brrt the 
boast war only smelling her, she was trot even oirce bitten, 
and a peasarrt passing by drove them off. 

S ter began to come on, and an eight days’, snowstorm 
her to stop till it was over ;f but when she wanted to 
set off agai-fl, irM qyiasants declared that to travel on foot 
alone in* the snow,,woitld be certain death even to the 
strongest men, for the wind raises the drifts, and makes the 
way undistinguisha^le, and they detained her till the arrival 
of a^onvoy of sleflges, which were taking provisions t(\ 
Ekatherinoaburg for the Christmas feasts. The driters, on 
learn,hg iier stor,^ offered her a ^at in <i‘, sledge, but her 
garraients^ere not adapted for winter travelling, and though 
they covered ^er wior otre of the wrappers of their goods, 
on the fourth day, they arrived at the kharstjna, or 

.solitary "Jrostii^-station, the intense cold had so affected her, 
’that she was obliged to be lifted frenv the sledge, with otu;, 
cheek frost-bitten. The gooR carries rubbed it with snow, 
and took every possible care of her; but they said it was 
impossible to tallo Her on without a sheepskin pSlisse, sipce 
otherwise her death, from the increasing cold was certain. 
She cried bitterly at the thought of missing this excellent 
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escort, and, on the other hand, the people of the kharstina 
would not keep her. The carriers then agreed to club 
together to buy her a sheepskin, but node could be hau; 
no ontf at the station would spare t;Jieirs, as they,, were in 
a lonely place, and could not easily get another. Though 
the carriers even,offered a sum beyond the ^ostf-to the maid 
of the 5nn, if she would part with hers, she still refused; 
but a{ last an expedient ,ivas found. “ Let us lend her our 
.pelisses by turns,” said one of the carriers. ,“Or rathe«r, let 
iier always wear mine, and we will change abost every 
verst.To this all agreed; Prascovia was well wrapped ”p 
in one of the sheepskin pelisses, whose owner rolled himself 
in the wrapper, curled his feet under him, and sung at the 
top of his lungs. Evdry verst-stone there' was a shifting of 
sheepskins, and there was much merriment over the changes, 
w^ile all the way Prasco\ ia’s filent prayers arose, 4'hat these 
kind men’s health might suffer no injury from the cold to 
which they thus exposed themselves. , 

At the inn at which they put up at Ekatherinenbing, the 
hosfess told Prascovia the names of the most ch'i.ritable 
persons, in the town, and sri especially praised a certain 
Madame Milin, .that Prascovia, resolved to apply to her the 
next day for advice how to proceed farther. First, as it 
was Sunday, however, she went to church. Her worn 
travelling dress, as well as her fervent devotion, attr|fted 
itttention, and as she cafne out, a lady asked her who sBe 
w.as. Prascovia gave her name, and fivcthei- reijJljsted to be 
directed where to find Madame Milin, whose benevolence 
was everywhere talked of. “ I am afraid,” said the lady 
“that this Madame Milin’s beneficence is a good deal exag¬ 
gerated; but come with me, and P will take gf^re of 
you.” »; 

Prascovia did,-not much like this wa^ of speaking; but 
the stranger pointed to Madame Milin’s door, saylTlg that if 
she were rejected there, she must return tojier. Without 
answering, 'Prascovia asked the sa^/a^its whether Madame 
Milin were at home, and only when they looked' at theii; 
mistress in amazemopt,, di4 she discover that she had been’ 
talking to Madame Milin herself all the time. 

This good lady kept her as a guest all the rest of the 
wipter, and strove to rem 9 dy the effects <o£ the severe "eold 
she' had caught on the night of the tempest. At the samse 
time, she taugLt Prascbvia many of the eogimon matters 
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of education becoming her station. Captain La; ouloff and * 
his wife had been cither afraid to teach their, flaughter any- 
th'.ng that ^ould recall their former condition in life, or eke 
had becoipe’ too dispirited and indiff n'ent for the eiTertion, 
and Prascovia had so entirely forgotten all .sh(! had known 
before her fa!he»’s banishment, that she hiub to Icarrf to read 
and write over again.: She could never speak of 
Milin’s kindness without tears, but the comfort and case in 
whicLishe now lived, made her all the more distress’ed at.the. 

■, thought of her parents toiling alone among the privations' 
of their snowy wilderness. Aladaino Milin, however, would 
not allow her to leave Ekathorinonburg till the spring, and 
then took a plage for her in a barge U))on the River Khama, 
a confluent of the Volga; and put her under the carg of a 
man who was going to Nishni Novgorod, with a cargo of 
iron and sidt. 

Unfortunately this person fell sick, and was obliged to be 
left behind at a little village on the banks of the Khama, 
and Psiiscovia was again left unprotected. In ascending ^tho 
Volga, the barge was towed along by horses on the bark, 
and in a short sharp storm, the boatmen, in endeai’ouring 
to keep the barge from runr^ng against the bank, pushed 
Prascovia and two other passengers overboard with a heavy 
oar. They were instantly rescued, but there was no prii’acy 
on .thft barge, and as Prascovia could not bear ,to undress 
herself in public, her wet clothes inveased the former injury 
to her health. Mad/'me Milin, trusting to the person to 
. whom sho*had confided her young friend, to forward her on 
■from Novgorod, had given her no introductions to anyoiie 
there, nor any direciions how to proceed, and the poor girl 
was t|«s again cast \ipon the world alone, though, thanks, 
to her kin.!^ friend, with rather more both in het» purse 
and in hSr bundle than when she, had Ic.R Ischim; but, 
o« the otRcr hand, with a far clearer knowledge of the 
difficulties that, lay before her, and a much greater dread 
of cities. ., • * . 

The bargemM set her ashore at the foot of a bridge at 
the usual landing-place. She aaw "a,church oii a rising , 
ground before her, and, accofding tp her usual custom, she 
went up to pray there before going to seek a lodging. The 
building was emfity* but behiodi a grating she neard tjie 
V jices of women at their evening devotions. It was a 
nunnery, and utflbse'^female tones rSreshed Snd encouraged 
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her. “H God grants my prayers,” she thought, “I shall 
hide myself «iyider such a < veil as theirs, for I shall have 
nothing to do but to thank and praise *'Him.”^ After thh 
servicb, - 3he lingered yiear the conv,ent, dreadifig, to expose 
herself to the rude remarks she might meet ?.t an inn, and 
at last.‘reproaching herself for this failure Jn‘her trust, she 
returned into the church to renew he,*; prayers for faith and 
courage. One of the puns who had remained there told 
her it w'as'time to close the doors, and Ppascovia ventured 
to tell her of her repugnance to enter wi inn alone, and tr 
beg fo’r a night’s shelter in the convent. Xhe sister replied- 
that they dul not receive travellers, but that the abbess 
might give her some assistance. Prascovia sl^pwed her 
purse, and explained‘'that the kind friciids at’Ekatherinen- 
burg' had placed her above want, and that all she neccied 
p'as a night’s lodging; aiid thp nun, pleased with ber manner^ 
took her to the abbess. Her artless story, supported by 
her passport, and b}' Madame Milin’s let,tors, filled the good 
sisterhood with excitement and delight; the abbesj^ made 
het sleep in her own room, and finding how sevwely she 
was siiffering from the efi'eets of her- fall into the Volga, 
insisted on her. remaining a fpw days to rest. Before those 
few days were over, Prascovia was seized with sot dangerous 
an illness that the physicians themselves despaired of her 
life; but even at the worst she never gave herself up: “I 
’do not believe my hoip is come,” she said. “I hope (jod 
will allow me to finish my work.” ,And she did recover, 
though so slowly that all the summer passed by'’before she 
could continue her journey, and then she was too weak fw 
rough posting vehicles, and could only'wait among the nuns 
for the roads to be fit for sledges. '• 0 , 

At tlast she set off again for Moscow in a cohered sledge,, 
with a letter ffom the^ abbess to a lady, who sent 'her on 
again to Petersburg, under the care of a mereffSTnt,‘with# a 

letter to the Princess de T-, aild thus, at length she 

arrivpd af ’the end of her journey,c4igfteen mqnths after sho’ 
had set off from Ischim witk her rouble an(^ her Staff.' Th.o 
merchant' took her tp his Qwn house, but before he had found 
out the Princess, he wqs obliged to go to Riga, and his wife, 
though courteous and hospitable, did not exert herself to 
forward the cause of her, guest. She‘ trfed to find One of 
the ladies to whom she had been reoommended, but the 
ho'use was on ‘the otheif side of the Neva, and* as it was now 
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February, the ice was in so unsafe a state that one was' 
allowed to pass. A visitor at t!»e merchant’s, sldvised her to 
get a petition to the Senate drawn up, begging for a revision 
of her father’s trial, and offered to get it drawn up it>r her. 
Accordin^y, jiay after day, for a whole fortnight, did the 
poor girl starri (ffi the stops of the Sonate-himse, holding out 
her petition to evorytmc whom she fancied to be a segator, 
and being sometimes roughly spoken to, .sometimes wa\ed 
, aside,,,sometimes offered a small coin as a boggaf, But never, 
^attended to. Holy. Week came on, and Prascovia’s devotions* 
' and supplicatioiip were addressed entirely to her G(55. On 
Easter-day, that day of universal joy, she was unusually 
hopeful; she went out with her hostess in the carriage, and 
told her tnat. she felt a certaintj that ahother time she should 
m et with success. 

“I wouljl trouble myself no more with senates and sena¬ 
tors,” said the lady. “ It is just as well worth while as it 
would be to offer your petition to yonder iron man,” point¬ 
ing to the famous statue of Petoi the Great. 

“Weli,” said Prascovia, “ God is Almighty, and if *He 
would, He could make that ir^m man stoop and take my 
petition.” ^ 

The lad'i laughed carelessly; but as they were looking at 
the statue, shg observed that the bridge of boats over the 
Neva was restored, and offered to take Prascovj/i at once 

to leave her letter with Mdo de L|-. They tound this 

lady at home, and jilready prepared to expect her; she 
received h»r most k.indly, and looked at the petition, which 
she found so ignorantly framed and addressed, that it was 
no wonder that it hall not been attended to. She said that 
she had a relation high in olRce in the Senate who could 
„have IMped JPrascovia, but that unfortunately they were not 
on good te"ifis. • ,. 

^ster-duy, however, is the happy occasion when, in the 
Greek Church, ,all reconciliations are made. Families make 
a point of meeting ^tU the glorious greeting, -‘Christ is 
risen,” aiKl the response, “He is risen indeed;” and the 
hiss exchanged lit these glad tidings sealj general pardon for 
all the bickerings of the year.* And while Prascovia was at 
dinner with her friends, this very gentleman came in, with 
the accustomed w^wft, and, witjjout further delay,® she was 
introduced to him,,and her circumstances explained. He 
took great interest ir her, but assured her tho.t applicatiCns 
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to the Seiyvte were useless; for even if she should prevail to 
have the tri;«^ ^revised, it wf>uld be a tedious and protracted 
a^air, and very uncertain; so that it wouM be fat better to 
trust to -the kind disi)(}sition of the Czar Alexai.Oer himself. 

Prascovia event back to the merchant’s greatly encouraged, 
and declaring th;jt, ‘after all, she owed somctljing to the statue 
of Peter the Ctreat, for but for him^ they might not have 
obcerved that tliQ Neva^ was open! I'he merchant himself 
now returned from Kiga, and was concerned at findii^ her 
afta^rs no forwarder. He took her at ojice to the Princess 
de P-*—, a very old lady, who received hej; kindly, and^let 
her remain in, hei- house; but it was full of grand company 
mid card-playing, and the Princess herself was so aged and 
infirm, that .she, as wc\l as alk her guests, forgot all‘about the 
young stranger, whp, with a heart pining with hope deferiud, 
meekly moved about the house— finding that evcji'y opening 
of promise led only to disappointment. Still she recollected 

that .she had been advised to present a request to M. V-, 

one of the secretaries of the Empress Mary, widow of the last, 
aiiA mother of the present Czar. With this, she wept to his 
housc.^ He had heard of her, .hut fancying hers a common case 
of poverty, had, put out fifty roubles to be given to her. He 
was not at home when she called; but his wife saw her, was 
delighted with her, drew from her the whole history of her 
perseverance in her father’s cause, and kept tier to see M. 

-• Pie, too, was warmly interested, and going at"?Tice to 

the Empress-mother, who was one of,the most,gentle and 
charitable women in the world, ho brought back* her orders 
tkat she should be presented to the Empress that vei^' 
evening. t 

Poor child, she turned pale, and hci eyes filled with tear.s 
at thi% sudden brightening of hope. Instead oftthanking M. 

^-> ficc first^exclamation was, “ My Clod, not'ij? vain have* 

I put my trust in thee.*’ Then kissing Mme V-»—'s hanjjs, 
she cried, “ You, you alone can make i4.y thanks acceptable to 
the good man who is saving my fat^^tcr^f ’ 

.She never disturbed herself as to her dress, 'or twiy matter 
qf court etiquette: hc,r simple heart was wrapped up in iSs 
one strong purpose. Mme Y-t :— merely arranged the dress 
she had on, and sent h’er off with the Seeretary. When she 
really savr the palace before her, she sai4,i<“ Oh, if my 
o6uld see me now, how glad he woul^ be. My Goa, finkh 
Tbywork!” 
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The Empress Mary was a tender-hearted ivoftxan of the 
simplest mianners- She received Prascovia - ih her private 
room, and Jistened most kindly to her story; then,praifJed 
her solf-ehavotion and Slial love, sxnd' promisee^ to speak in 
her behalf t(f the Emperor—^,;;iving her 300 roxdxlea for her 
present nee<fs. Prascovia was so much Overcomc'oby her 
kindness, that when afterwards Mme V—— askett how 
she had sped in her interview, the coilld oniy weep for 
gladftess. 

Two‘Hays after* the Empress-mother herself tooj^her to 
a 'private audieiice of the Enipcror himself and his wife, the 
Empress Elizabeth. No particulars arc gi'mn* of this meet¬ 
ing, except that Prascovia was mofit graciously recen'ed, 
and that site came away with a gift of -oOGO roulxlt^, and 
the promise that her father’s trial should )jc at once 
revised. 

And now all the persons who had scarcely attended to 
Prascovia vied with each other iri making much of her: 
they admired her face, found out that she had the starry of 
high bfrth, and invited her to their drawing-rooms. She 
was as quiet and unmoved as* ever; she never thoaght of 
herself, nor of the effect she •produced, but went on in her 
simplicity, enjoying all that was kindly meant. Two ladies 
took her to see the state apartments of the Imperial palace. 
Whcxwthey pointed to the throne, she stopped shewt, exclaim¬ 
ing, “Is that the throne! Then tliat is what I dreaded so 
much in ^iberia!” And as all her past hopes and fears, her 
dangers and terrors, rushed on her, she clasped her hands, 
‘and exclaiming, “Tjjo Emperor’s throne!” she almost fainted. 
Then she bogged leave to draw near, and, kneeling down, she 
kissed^tho steps, of which she had so often dreamt as the term 
of her laboifl’s, and^^sho exclaimed aloud, *■ Father, fatITer! see 
whither tim Divine power has led lae! Mvf God, bless this 
tfirone—bless him who sits on it—make him as happy as he is 
making mo!” ■ The could hardly get her away from it, 
and she s ro much (»chahsted by the strength of her feelings, 
.that she could trot continue her course of sight-seei^ig all that 
day. 

She did not forget the two fellovw exiles who had been so 
kind to her; she pietjtioncd them to everyone, but was always 
advised not to enedmber her suit for her father by mentioning 
them. However, rfhen, after some she received nptice 

that a jikase L'ad been issued for the father’s pardon, and was 
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further told that His Majesty wished to know if she had any¬ 
thing to ask fei herself, she replied, that h^would ttverwhe'itiv 
her with his favours if he would extend the .^ame mercy 
that he Had granted to her father‘to these two'poor old 
banished genllemcn i and the Emperor, struck bjr this absence 
of all relfishness, readily pardoned them for their offence, 
which had been of a' political nattVre, and many years 
old. 

Pvascovia had always intended to dedicate 'herself asTf nun, 
believipe; that this would bo her fullest tKankofl’ering for her’’ 
father’s pardon, and her heart was drawn towards the convent 
at Nishni, whtfre she had been so tenderly nursed during her 
illness. First, however,, she went to Kief, Uio. place v.'here the 
first Qhristian teaching in Russia had begun, ancl where the 
tombs of St. Olga,'the pious queen, and Vladimir, the ao- 
sti'oyer of idols, were objects 'of pilgrimage, Thei*e she took" 
the monastic vows, a step which seems surprising in so dutiful 
a daughter, without her parents’ consent^ but she seems to 
hav/' thought that only thus could her thankfulness be e'. inced, 
and to have supposed herself fulfilling the vows she hSd made 
in her distress. From Kief, she returned to Nishni, where she 
hoped to meet Ifcr parents. Ske had reckoned that about the 
time of her arrival they might be on their way back from 
Siberia, and as soon as .she met the abbess, she eagerly asked if 
there were*no tidings of them. “ Excellent tidings,” siiid the 
abbess. “ I will tell yon f.i my rooms.” Prascovia followed her 
in silence, until they reached the reception room;,and there 
stood her father and mother! Their first impulse, on seeing^ 
the daughter who had done so much foi; them, was to fall on 
their knees; but she cried out with disnjay, and herself kneel¬ 
ing, exclaimed, “What are you doing? It is God GoS: only, 
who w'orked for us. Thanks be to His providence fgr the' 
wonders He ha» wrougkt in our favour.” ^ 

For one week the parents and child|^were happy togethef; 
but then Captain Lopouloff and his ,>viie were* forced to pro¬ 
ceed «-n their journey. The rest of Pfascovia’s^ lifq was one 
long decliije, her health had bfien fatally injured by the suffer; 
itigs that she had undergone and though she lived some 
years, and saw her parents again, she was gently fading away 
all the time. She made one visit to Petersburg, and ope of 
those who saw her there dfisoribed her as* having a fine oval 
facq, extremely black eyes, an open brW, and a remarkable 
calmness of exj^ression, though with a melancholy smile It is 
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curious that Scott has made this open-browed serfynity of ex¬ 
pression a, characteristic of his Jeanic Deans. 

Prascovi.Ys illness ended suddenly on the 9th of December, 
1809. Slje liad been io church on tjiat .same moraifig, and 
was lying on her bed, with the sisters talking roiind her, when 
they observeiS that they were tiring her. They wont away 
f(.f one of their hourr of prayer, leaving one who began to 
chant the devotions aloud, but Prascovia Ijegged her to road 
instep’ of singing, as the voice disturbed her pAygrs. Still 
she did iiot complain, and they left her at night without alarm, 
but in the morn-ng they found her in her last long sWep, her 
hands forming the sign of the cross. 


THE CHILDREN OP BLENTARN GHYLL 

1807 

Blentarn Ghyll is the name jf a little narrow gorge in those 
Westmotlmd mountains, called J.angdale Pikes, at whose 
feet he the lovely green vale and lake of Grasmere. The 
lake i 4 fed by mountain streamlets, called in the north becks. 
One of^ these bcck.s comes down another beautiful valley' 
called Easedalc, shcltei^ed by mountains and green with grass, 
as sraootli*and soft as on a lawn, from being cropped short 
uy the sheep, which can be turned out here earlier in the 
spring than on the (?ther mountainsides. At one end. Ease- 
dale ^ens on the villige of Grasmere, at the other is a steep 
ascent, leadjig to a bare stony ravine, shut in on all sides*' 
^ high taouiitain?, and with no gutlet except the rough 
descent intff Easedale, and likewise a dangerous winding path 
about six niilefj, over afce mountains to Langdale Head. This 
lonely raving, is calle# Far Easedale, and at the'uppiy end 
sl^ood a cottage named Blentarn Ghyll. 
l^yll means a cleft worn in th^ ro«k,by waterf and just 
above the cottage there is ^uch a^ cleft, opening from a 
basin in the rock that must once’ have been a tarn, or 
inoitfltMn lakelet,* but the pool now dry, and for want of 

tin 1 apaflpkling water, it is termed Blentarn or 

“lind Pool, “ 
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The cottage was the dwelling of an honest old soldier 
named Georg.; ^ Green, whot had taken the little mountain 
fa^m, and married an active, bustling wonJan, who kept her* 
home ill great order, <'jnd regularly ^pnt her chi^fljen, tidily 
dressed, to e^ihool at (irasmere whenever the, weather did 
not make the Jong wild mountain walk, iripossible for 
them. 

It was in the w,inter qf the year 1807 that there was an 
.auction of fifrniture at a farmhouse at Langdalc Head. JJ'hese 
«ale.s' arc great occasions among the people of thece hills; 
everyoftS attends them for a considerable distance round, apd 
there is much,.friendly hospitality, much business of all sorts 
trartsacted, and many meetings of old friends, who scarcely 
ever see each other at fithcr tknos. To this gathering George 
and S'arah Green set off early in the forenoon of a brigfxt 
wjnter day, leaving their cottage and six little ones in the,, 
charge of the eldest sister, a girl of nine years old, named 
Agnes, for they had neither indoor nor outdoor servant, and 
no neighbour nearer than Grasmere. 

Hittlo Agnes was, however, a remarkably steady and careful 
child, ^nd all went well through the day, but towards night 
the mist settlodidown heavily upon the hills, and the heavy 
sighing in the air told that a storm was working up; the 
children watched anxiously for their parents, but the fog 
cut off their view, flakes of snow began to fall, and d-irkness 
Hosed in early on them^. 

Agnes gave the others their supper of milk apd oatmeal 
porridge, and they sat down waiting and watching, ‘;.nd fancy¬ 
ing they heard sounds in the hills; but' the clock struck ona 
hour after another, and no step was tfn the threshold, no 
hand at the latch, no voice at the door,c only the white silent 
flakes fell thicker and thicker, and began to Wose up the, 
door, and come ijj white flinging wreaths tSirough'tJ-.e crevices 
of the windows. Agnes tried to cheer the othB’s up, bii,t 
there was a dread on them all, and tf,'ey coqld not bear to 
move ,away from the peat fire on .the^heartn, round which 
they were nestled. She put the two youn^cU, 1,'ho were 
tvfins, to bed in their Cfadlg, and sat on with the others, two 
‘boys and another girl, named Oathcrine, till the clock struck 
twelve, when she heard‘them one by one say their prayers, 
and doing the same herself^ l|iy down to^r-elt, trusting tox-her 
Heavenly Father’s care. 

The morning came, aftd no father and mother; only the 
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snow falling thicker than ever, and almost b’pcking thefti 
in; hutvstill Agnes did not loss hope; she tjjsught her father 
and mother mi^t have taken shelter at night in some Ifield, 
as she -^'oiRd have terjned a shecpfoji;!, or that the snow might 
have prevented them from setting out at all, and they might 
come home*1iy,Grasmere in the morning. She cheered hei'self 
up, and dressed the .others, made them say their prayers, and 
gave them their breakfast, recollecting ;i« she saw the lessen¬ 
ing, stores that^her mother must know how littlfi eftis providgel 
for them, and bo»as anxious to get home as they were lo .see 
her there. She longed to go down to Grasmere tW enquire; 
but the communication was entirely cut off i)y the snow, for 
the beck was, in the winter, too wide for a child to leap, and 
too rapid 4o be'waded, and'the crlizy wooden bridge that 
Crossed it had so large a hole in it, that, when ebneealed 
with siKjw, it was not safe tq attempt the passage. She gaid 
afterwards that she could not help being terrified at the 
loneliness and desolatencss, but that she recollected that at 
leasl^ if she could not get o>it, no bad men could got in to 
hurt them; and she set herself resolutely to comfort anfl help 
the lesser creatures who depended on her. She thought over 
all that could bo done for J;hc present, and first wound up 
the <dock, a friend that she could not allow to be silent; next 
she took all the remaining milk and scalded it, to prevent 
it Jmruing sour; then she looked into the meal chest, and 
made some porridge for breakfast| but the store was so low 
that sheewas forced to put all except the babies upon short 
allowance; but to reconcile the others to this, she made cakes 
of a small hoard of flour, and baked them on the hearth.* It 
was snowing so fa?t that she feared that the way to the peat 
stac^ would be bloffked up, and therefore her next work was, 
with the Jielp of the two boys, to pull down as wuch fi® 
as ':cou!*l last fSr a week, and yarry it indoors; and she 
examineiT the potatoes laid up in bracken leaves, but fancying 
that if she b/’ought ^hom in, the warmth of the cottage would 
spoil them, she onl'i t#ak enough for a single irifeal. JMilking 
the co'ifr wa^the next office performed by this orderly little 
maid, but the poor thing was Jialf.st^rved and had little to 
give. Agnes saw that mofo hay must be given to her, and 
calling the boys, scrambled with them into the loft, and 
bee;an to pull clown the hay; but this was severe work for 
' such young dhiliron, and darlcness came on in the midst, 
frightening I th% t\fo little fellows,'so that it required ^1 the 
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sDter’s steady resolution and perseverance to finish supplying 
the poor cow wftl;> even that niyht’s supper and bed. (.'^uppor- 
tiniQ came, and after it the motherly child' undressed the 
twins and found voice tossing them to .sleep, after 'which she 
joined the huddle of t,hc other three, nestled on. the hearth, 
and hour*nfter hojir they listened for the dear”voices, till 
they fancied they heard sounds on the howling blast, held 
theii'" breath, and then, asr it died away, wore conscious of 
the silence' of'the lull. So fierce was the snowdrift ^hat 
Agnes hiid to guard the door and window from admitting 
long wreiflhs of it, and protect the fire from being put ou^ 
as it came hissing down the chimney. Again her watch 
lasted" till midnight, and no parents, no help, camei again 
she went to bed, and awoke to*’find the snow fallr.ig thicker 
than ever, and hope -failing within her. Her fond, active** 
mother, her strong, brave' fatlvor, a noted climbev, would 
surely long ago have found the way home to their children 
had all been well wdth them. Agnes described herself .as 
getting through this third lonely day by keeping her little 
flock together on the hearth, and making them say'their 
prayers qloud by turns. ► 

By the following morning tl\o snow was over, and the 
wind had changed, so sweeping away the drifts, that' though 
the treacherous bridge might not bo attempted, a low stone 
w.all had beep exposed, which these little motintaiuccrs l*ow 
would serve as a guide irf,to Grasmere, by a circuit, which 
would avoid crossing the brook. It ^J:puld be needful to 
force some gaps, that is, to push down the loose stones of 
the Imcemented stone walls that divided the fields, and the 
little boys came with Agnes to help her ifi' this as far as the 
ridge of the hill; but the way was long ahd unsafe for %mall 
cnirdren,«'and Agnes sent them back, while she‘.'nade her 
way alone, a frail I'ttle Vt^ing in the vast*’slopes 6f sflow, 
to the house nearest in Grasmere. 

She knocked at the door and was mil^e kindly welcome, 
but no .soonet did she ask for her Mhe- and mother than 
smiles turned to looks of pity a.id dismay. In,half 4’n hour 
thg.news that George, and Sarah Green were missing had 
spread through the valley, and lixty strong men had met 
at Kirktown, the hamlet close to the parish church, to seek 
for Jhem. The last that was, known of them* was, that after 
the auction, some of their^ friends had advesed them not to' 
try tfie dangerous path so late; but whin they had ,gone 
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no one knew. Some of the people of Langlale likewise 
had heserd wild^shrieks at miSnight on th«*night after the 
sale, but had fancied them merely the moans of ‘the 
wind. 

One day‘after another the search oontinuud, but still in 
vain. Th# neighbours patiently ga^'e up their ^"fcrk day 
after day to turn o er the deep snow around the pafch from 
Langdaic, but for three—or son a say •five—da,^s no trace 
of ^em was iound. At last dogs w’crc used, and guided 
the seekers far aWay from the path, until a loud shout frotn 
I'.ie top of a steep precipice told that the lost was found. 
There lay Sarah (freen, wrapped in her husband’s greatcoat, 
of course quite dead, and at the foot of the rock his body 
was found',’ in a posture that seemed to show that,he had 
Deen killed by the fall without a struggle. The neighbours 
thought tthat the mist and sr.ow must have bewildered them 
till they had wandered thus far in the darkness, and that 
George had beer making a few stops forward to make out 
the soad when the fall took place, but that his wife hatj very 
possibly been unconscious of his fall, and stood still where 
he had loft her, uttering thfisc .sad cries that had'been so 
little regarded at Langdaic^ until she was unable to move 
and was benumbed ))y the sleep of cold. Those who knew 
them best, thought that the poor woman’s grief and teri'or 
for Jier lonely little ones had probably so overpowered her 
as to disturb her husband’s coolniss and presence of mind, 
and that if he had been alone, he would probably have easily 
saved liTmself. The brave little girl keeping her patient 
watch and guard ojer the five younger ones, and setting “out 
on her lonmy way through the snow, must have had more 
of tlie spirit of her soldier-father than of her mother. It wag 
to Dorotl^ Wordsworth, the sister of the poet, that little 
Agnta vf^s persuaded to tell the hi.story of this calm, resolute, 
•trustful waiting time, which, simple as it is, we think our 
readers will (»vn as j^uK' worthy to be counted among Golden 
Deeds. The father arid mother were buried on a*lovel 7 spring 
day at*St. Oswald’s Churchward at Kirktnwn and Words¬ 
worth wrote— 

“Npw^o these sternly featured hills 
Look gently on*diis grave, 

And^quiet now the deaths of air 
* As sea without a wave. 
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“ But deeper lies the heart of peace, 

".Tn quiet more profound; 

The heart of quietness is here, 

Within t^\ns churchy.M’d J)Ouiid. 

<. 

“ And frdm all agony of mind 
lt“keeps them safe and far 
f’rom fear, and grief, and friAn all nefed 
Of sVii or gaiding star.” 


After tVe funeral, the fann folk of the neighbourhood were 
all pressing forward to beg to adopt one or otlier of the little 
orphans. The fwins were kept together, Catherine was taken 
by the AVurdsworth family, T^gnc.s and hee brothel's found 
separate but comfortable homes among their parents’ friends 
Help came pouring in. Queen Charlotte and her daughters 
were greatly touched by the mountain child’.s tendef mother¬ 
liness, and sent a handsome donation for the benefit of the 
orphans, and so many .subscriptions were ollcred, that at last 
Miss<’Wordsworth declined receiving any more, lest' the 
children should be injured by having too much wealth for 
the station to which they were growing up. 


AGOSTINJl OF ZARAGOZA 

1808 

One of the most unjustifiable acts of Napoleon’s grasping 
policy was the manner in which he fintrapped the ,i)oor, 
loolish, »veak Spanish royal family into his powof) and then« 
kept them in emotivity,, and gave their* kingdom tO his 
brother Joseph. The whole Spanish peop.e wJ’re roused- 
to resistance by this atrocious transfer, tpd the„whole of the 
peasantry roSe as one man to repel tdWs ^shameful aggression. 
A long course of bad government had done mqph to' destroy 
the vigour 'of the nation, and as soldiers in the open field 
tliey were utterly worthle.ss; butfetill there were high qualities 
of patience and perseverance among them, and these were 
never more’ fully shown thqji^in their defehce of Zarago-za, 
the' ancient capital of th(j kingdom of Aragon. 

This city stawds in an open plain, fcovefe*! with_^ olive 
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groun<|s, and closed in by high mountains, .^bout a nii4e 
to the ?outh-west of the citytwas some hi^ ground called 
the Torr^ro, ujfon which stood a cotivent, and close b(jsido 
the eit^ flowed the Ebro, crossed by two bridges, one of 
which was made of wood, and said to be the* most beautiful 
sjjecimen of tfce kind of fabric in Euiope^ The water is of 
a dirty rod, but gr^^ws clear when it has stood lon^ enough, 
and is then excellent to di'ink. Thc^-o were no “regular 
fortifications, pnly a brick wall, ten or twcl\’e*feet high, aijd 
throe feet thick, and often encroached upon by hous»s. 
Fart of it wa", however, of old lioman workmansbfj), having 
been built under Augustus, by whom the fown was called 
Cassareg, Augusta, a name since corrupted into Zaragoza 
(both z’s pronounced as sofJy as possible). Four of the 
twelve gates were in this old wall, which was so v^ll built 
as to p\jt to shame all the modern buildings and their bad 
bricks. These were the material of even the churches and 


convents, all alike with the hou.ses, and so bad was the con- 
strujtion that there wore cracks in most of the buildings 
from«top to bottom. The houses were generally three Stories 
high, the streets very narrow and crooked, except one wide 
and long one, called sometbnos the Calle., Santa, sometimes 
the Coco. Zaragoza was highly esteemed as the first seat 
of Christianity in Spain; indeed, legend declared that St. 
Jatjj^es the Great had preached there, and had beheld a 
vision of the Blessed Virgin, taijcling upon a iharble pilSir, 
and bidrling him there build a church in honour of her. 
The pilfhr was the gVeat object of veneration .in Aragon, and 
there was a double cathedral, with service performed alter¬ 


nately in the two^arts. So much venerated was our Lady 
of^he Pillar, thal? Pilar became a girl’s name in the sur¬ 
rounding country, and this was the centre of pilgrynages S) 
the Anlgonese, Ss St. James’s shijne at ^ompostella was to 
the Castiflans. As is well said by Southey, in the fiery trial 
of the Zaragozans,i“ the dross and tinsel of their faith dis¬ 
appeared, and its^ifce gold remained”. The inl^abitants 
appearSd, lil^e most Spaniards since the blight of Philip IPs 
policy had fallen on them, duJJ, apatjietic beings, too proud 
and indolent for exertion, the men smoking cigaritos at their 
doors, the women only coming oul with black silk mantillas 
wbr their headS -to go to churph. The French on first seizing 
it, with the rest^ of Spain, tncJlight it the dullest place they 
had ever vat •entfired and greatlj^ despiseA the inhabitants. 
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General lyefebvre Desnouettes was sent to quiet ^he in¬ 
surrection agai# 4 t the French*.in Aragon; and on fae 13th 
and 14th of June, 1808, he easily routed the bodies oi 
Spaniards •who tried Uv oppose him., The flyiiig .Spanish 
troops were pi.rsued into Zaragoza by the French cavalry, 
but he^e the inhaljjtants were able from their houses to drive 
back the' enemy. Don Jose Palafox, q, Spanish nobleman, 
who had been equorry to ,the King, took the command of 
the garrisofi, *\vho wore only 220 soldiers, and endeavQ;,jred 
t« arm the inhabitants, about 60,000 in number, and all full 
of the nfCst determined spirit of resistance to the invader". 
He had only sixteen cannon and a few muskets, but fowling- 
piccee were collected, and pikes were forged by „all the 
smiths in the town. 

The 4iege began on the 27th of June. The French armjl 
was in considerable force, and had a great supply of mortars 
and battering cannon; such as could by their shells and 
shot rend the poor Ijrick city from end to e^d. The Torrero 
quickly fell into their hands, and from that height there was 
a constant discharge of those terrible shells and grenades 
that burst in pieces where they fall, and carry destruction 
everywhere. Not one building ^within the city could with¬ 
stand them, and they were fired, not at the walls lut into 
the town. All that could be done was to place beams 
slanting against the homsos, so that there might bo a shelter 
utider them' from the shells. The awnings that sheltered 
the windows from the summer sun were taken dovm, sewn 
up into sacks, and filled with earth, then piled up btfore the 
gates, with a deep trench dug before them; the houses on 
the walls were pulled down, and evei^' effort made to 
strengthen the defences, the whole of the lately quiet, ,|azy 
fiopulation toiling earnestly together, in the midst of the 
deadly shower thtyt was always falling from'che Tor*aro,'and 
striking down numbers as they worked. 

The same spirit animated everyone, 'il^he Coqntess Buritaj 
a beautiful young lady, formed the w^nqn into an organised 
company for carrying wine, water, and food tq. the 'soldiers 
on .guard, alnd relieving .the, wounded, and throughout the 
whole siege her courage and pei^everance never failed; she 
was continually seen in' the places most exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, bringing help a.nd refreshiherlo wherever She 
app'eared among the hard-press^ warriors; ,The nuns became'' 
nurseS to the siclr. and wounded, and madh cartnidges, which 
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were'carried to the defenders by the children «of the pladt. 
The imnks attended the sick»and dying, or* else bore arms, 
feeling that this—the cause , of their country, their king, 
and thgir* faith—had, become to l^em a holy /war. Thus 
men, womeji, and children alike .see^icd fuM 'of the .same 
loyal spirit^ bjit some traitor must have .been anfijng them, 
for on the night of the 28th, the powder magazine^ in the 
centre of the town was blown up destroying fourteen hftuses 
ami.killfng 2^0 people. At the same time, *evfdentlv pro- 
pared to profit by the confusion thus caused, the F'renJh 
appeared befa^’e three of the gates, and a dreadfuffire began 
from the Torrero, shells bursting everywkore among the 
citizenSj^ who were striving in the dark to dig their ftiends 
out of tho» ruined houses. * 

The worst of the attack was at the gate called Vortillo, 
and lasted the whole day. .The sand-bag defence was (fre¬ 
quently destroyed by the fire, and as often renewed under 
this dreadful sho^ by tUe undaunted Spaniards. So dreadful 
was ,the carnage, that at one moment every man the 
defenders lay dead. At that moment one of the women 
who were carrying refreshments came up. Her name was 
Agostina Zaragoza; she wap a fine-looking woman of two- 
and two ity, and was full of a determined spirit. She saw 
the citizens hesitate to step forward to man the defences 
whqre certain death awaited them. Springing Jorward, s]ie 
cau^t the match from the hand |f a dead gunner, fired his 
twenty-siic-pounder, and seating herself on it, declared it her 
charge fbr the rest df the siege. And she kept her word. 
She was the heroine of the siege where all were herolhes. 
She is generally called the Maid of Zaragoza, but she seems 
to l^ve beeir the rvldow of one of the artillerymen who wa|S 
hefe kille'% and that she continued to serve his gun—not 
solely a»a patri^, but beeause shj thus qj)tained a right to 
provisions* for her little children, who otherwise might have 
starved in tlj/e fami^ that began to prevail. If this lessens 
the romance, it seei^ us to add to the beauty*and vwmanli- 
ness ol ‘Agos^na’s character, that for the sake of her children 
she should have run into the hetteafc pf the peril, and takgn 
up the task in which her Busbant^ had died. 

Her readiness in that critical moment saved the Portillo 
foe‘that time, Rht'the attack^were renewed ^aBi and ajpin 
•'with equal fury aiid> fearful bloodsjfed. The French General 
had fancied othat lie could easily take suA an unfortified 
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^lace, and f-nding it so difficult, had lost his tempo;-, and 
was thus thiwVvig away his‘men’s lives; but aftev several 
such failures, he began to invest the city 'regularly. Gun¬ 
powder war failing the besieged until they supplied ,Us place 
'by wonderful 'higenujty. All the sulphur in tlue place was 
collected, 'nitre was obtained by washing it oi!4 (5f the soil of 
the str/^ets, and charcoal by cffiirring th-; stalks of the very 
largO variety of hemp that grows in that part of Spain. At 
the end of f<5rty-si.'c days the city was entircrly surrouP'ied, 
jfrovisions were falling short, and there was not a single 
place safe' from the shot and shell. On the ilnd of August 
a hospital caught fire, and the courage of the women was 
agaiif shown liy their exertions in carrying o^t the giek and 
wounde^d from the flames in sjfite of the continued shot from 
the enemy’s battoric.?; indeed, throughout the siege thh' 
number of women and btfys who w-ere killed was.- quite as 
great in proportion as that of men; the only difficulty was 
to keep them from running needlessly into danger. 

On. the Ith of August, the French opened a battery \)’ithin 
pistol-shot of the gate called after the great Convent tof St. 
Engraci*. The mud walls were levelled at the first dis¬ 
charge, and after'a deadly struggle the besiegers forced their 
way into the convent, and before the end of the 'day had 
gained all that side of the city, up to the main central street, 
tljo Cozo. /ienoral Lcfcbvre thought all was now over,with 
his enemies, and summonr.d I’alafox to surrender, in a note 
containing only these words—“ Headquarters, St. i-Engracia. 
Capitulation.” The answer he received .was equally brief— 
“ Headquarters, Zaragoza. War to the knife.” 

There they were' A street about a^ wide as Pall-Mall 
^wa-s all that lay between besiegers anep besieged, to vg-hom 
every ff-ail brick house had become a fortress,';-while ‘iho 
openings of the yarrow cross streets were ptied up ^fith ‘sand¬ 
bags to form batteries. Soon the space was heaped witlr 
dead bodies, either killed on the spotter thrown from the 
windows, and this was enough to Ixfeed- a pesti\ence among 
the survivors. The French let them lie, knowing t'nat such 
a, disease would be the- surest destruction to the garrison, 
and they fired on the Spanish Whenever they ventured out 
to bury them. Upon this Palafox devised tying ropes to his 
French prisoners, and drivjrvg them out >to bring in "the 
corpses for burial. The pemv w'ould itob-fire on their owS 
countrymen, and thus this danger was' lesBeited, although 
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not enk'ely removed, and siclyiess as well 4 s 'lamine was 
.added to the misery of the brave Aragonele. The manu¬ 
facture of ‘powder, too^ could no longer be carried on, but 
happily Bon Francisco,* the brother bf Palafox, 'W&s able to 
make his wajf into the city with 3000 ri.'eri, and a cpnyoy of 
arms and ammunition Padre Saiitjago Sa'ss, the eftrate of 
one of the parishes of Zaragoza, showed himself one '#f i,he 
bj’avcst of all the brave, fighting at every haztcdous point, 
and *0 pther tiil.es moving about among the sick and dying 
to give them the last rites of the Church. A'o on*’s heart 
failed in that eleven days of one continual battle from house 
to house, from room to I'oom, when the nights were tTOes 
of more dreadfal conflict than the days. Often under cover 
o{ the darkness, a party would rush acro.ss to seize a bitttery ; 
and once a Spaniard made his way under cover of the 
corpses, wfiich filled the whole space between the combatants, 
and fastened a rope to one of the French guns. It had 
almost been dragged across the s..reet, and was only lost by 
the bitaking of the rope. 

On tTie 8 th of August, the .Spaniards agreed that if they 
could not hold their ground in the city, they must’ retire 
across the Ebro, break dowrt the bridge, and defend the 
suburbs as they had defended the streets. Only an eighth 
part of their city now remained to them; and on the night 
of th? 13th the enemy’s fire was niore destructive and con-' 
stant than ever. The great Convent of St. Engracia was 
blown up,, the whole of the French part of the city glared 
with flaming houses, “the climax of the horrors of the siege 
seemed to be com%! But the reports of the batteries 
gradually ceased, an^, with the early morning light, the 
garrESn beheld the road to Pamplona filled with |’ronch 
troops in l\m retreat. 

_^In effect,-rtiitelligence had been received oi'reverses to the 
invaders, and of extended movements among the Spaniards, 
which had led* the iwe’jjh to decide on (putting Zaragoza 
ere these, desperate tfefenders ghould be reinforced by the 
army which wis collecting to relieve them. 

Their fortitude had won «tho* day. * The carnage ha^’ 
ended, and it remained for them to'clear their streets from 
the pemains of th(» deadly strife, and to give thank% for their 
deliverance. Agosfina, in testiifieny of her courage, was to 
receive for life the*f)ay of an .artilferyman, fnd to wear a 
little sl^ld of honour embroidered on her sleeve. 

(Cf48) 
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So endeQ tbe wonderful ^siegc of Zaragoza. It sad to 
know that wh'en the Frencli forces came in fulr nixmhQr% 
into Spaiji, the brave town shared the fate of th^^rest of the 
country. Bt^t the resfstance had nol been in vaiR; it had 
raised a^fceling for the gallant Spaniards throughout Europe, 
and ihspired a ti'ust in their constancy whicli contributed to 
brjng them that aid from England bj'’ which their country 
was, aftty ifiix years, fifially freed from the French usur- 
“patlon. 


CASAL NOVO 
1*811 

There is something exceedingly interesting in knowing 
whf-t a brave and generous man, who had never flinched 
from any danger, looked back upon in his last dayS as the 
one Golden Deed of hi.s life; and therefore among the 
many noble and spirited actions during the war by which 
the British arms chased the usurping French olit of the 
Peninsula, that one is selected of which the doer spoke 
<thus, fortj -seven years later, when he thought himsetf upon 
his deathbed. 

“ As 1 lie here and think of my pas|- life,” said 'ijir William 
Napier, “ I feel small—very small indeod. I try to remember 
if I have done any good, but the evil fai; overbalances it. We 
shall all be iveighcd in the balance, aij^d found wanting. In 
the c^e of the great good God, earthly goodness car, have 
no positive existence, yet lie secs and njjikes ^Ipwances 
us all, giving toore erddit for good and less bl^me for evil 
than our fellow creatures’ harsh judging would have doffe. 
Men should strive after those pricielS-s virtr.es of patiertce, 
wisdhm, charity, self-sacrifice. Iniodking back op my life," 
it would.be a comfort to me now if I could remember tp. 
have done a perfectly'selfisacr,ificing act—if I could think I 
had been ready and willing at any moment to lay down my 
life for pnother person’s good. I try. tq remember, ,but I 
ean’t remember that I w'dr did. 1^ hkve often run “i^to 
datiger, and ^xposed tnyself to pain,‘soipetimes, to save 
others. Yes, I have done that! but there* was Stlways a 
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springing hope, a sort of conviction that I, sifould' escape; 
and tlit being so, away Aes the mefit. The nearest 
thing I .^ver did to absolute self-sacrifice was at Casal 
Novo, i/hen I received in my baci^ the ball tljitt lies there 
still.” 

The old soMier’s deliberate judgment "of all the 'noblest 
deeds of a long life was the realising of the tru»h that 
“ ill our righteousnesses are as filthy*rags”, ijnd no eye 
but* his own’would have looked at them .so critlcallj^. 
But let us see the manner of the one thing t]^t “came 
nearest to seh’-sacrifice”. 

It was in the year 1811, when Wellington*had ontrepched 
his arnry on *he, slopes of Tgrres Vedras, in Portugal, and 
there, by his patience and sagacity, had repulsed the* French 
army under Marshal Massona, and was following up his 
retreat (fut of the kingdom of Portugal. The English 3nd 
Portuguese troops used to rise at three in the morning, and 
march at four; and on the l lth of March, when the army 
was setting out in the morning twilight, there was a fioavy 
fog covering all the valley in front. Sir William Erskine, 
the general in command of *the Light Division, consisting 
of the 52nd and 43rd Eegiments and tfie Eifles, all the 
very flower of the army, was an incompetent man, and 
fancying the French were in full retreat, ordered his troops 
to *ovo forward on their march. Some of ' the offices’S 
objected to the rashness of plungTng into the mist without 
precauti(jfl; but they were not heeded, and the order to 
advance was given. 

The 52nd moved forward first, in a column of sections, 
and were to bo fol^wed by the Eifles. Down the hillside 
the"*went, then across a narrow ravine at the bottom, and' 
were mo^tijing tjje steep road on the other side, when there 
was a sudden hail of round sho? and lAillots close upon 
^hem. The fog cut dff their view, but the bugles continued 
t6 sound thepadvance,,and they pushed on through walled 
fields, jj^e dcnemy gMn§ way before them, till they ’gained 
the ridge of ^the hill, thougli with loss of mei\ and with 
three captains wounded—oije of thbnl George Napier, arid 
another, “Jack Jones”, afterwards»the hero of the powder- 
m^zine at Ciu^lad Eodrigo. 

,1 The mist auddefily drew up,*(ind displayed to the English 
troops the hillsidS, covered with dark masses of the blue- 
clad i|ench soldiers, and in the midst what looked like a 
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red pimple oh the ridge, bein^ in fact the 52nd in t}y{ very 
middle of Marshal Ney’s division—so near the Marshal him-, 
self, the brfivest of the brave, that if they had pily been 
gbie to see Itiri}- they mi^ht have madd him prisoner" by his 
own bivoujic fire. 

The Vest of the' Light, Division were put ‘ in motion to 
support' them, and Captain William NapiVr was sent forward, 
with six companies of his regiment, the 13rd, to aid them 
OR. tht left. When he came to a round hill, he halted, And 
left four «ompanies to watch, while, with the other two, he 
descended into one of the narrow ravines to' join the lefo 
of the 52nd, wKom he hoard, though he could not sec over 
the ridge of the hill. Part of the regiment had cluirgod, but 
not the' whole, and thus Napier, coming up into a wallecj 
field where he expected to join the left side of the 52nd, 
found only Captain Dobbs and “two men of the 52n(] cut off 
from the re.st of their regiment. 

The French came gathering fast about them, and cutting 
off tHdir retreat. The two oUlcere agreed th.at the boldest 
course would be the safest, .so they called to the twd com¬ 
panies b'ehind them to follow, and sprang over the wall in 
front, meaning to force their wS,y on to the 52nd in front. 
But only the two 52nd men followed, both the companies 
of vhc 43rd held back; and when the two captains had 
re&ched a s(;cond wall, they found merely this pair of».nen 
with them, and a great bStly of the enemy in front, closing 
upon them and firing. > ", 

The wall gave a moment’s protection, \ind Napier declared 
he would either save Dobbs or lose his eyvn life by bringing 
up his two companies. l)obbs entreated^him not to attempt 
<t, saying that it was impossible to make two stc|js froiK,.\he 
wall and live. Still, however, Napier, who yyas stMi^g by thJf 
backwardness of 'his rneft, dashed back \inhurt. , His men 
were crouching under the wall; they had perhaps failc(f 
before from keing out of breath, from i*-h(iir char'ge up the hill 
with their heavy knapsacks on their baclfS, and still n\ore from 
the mismanagement of the two lieutenants in* command of. 
them, both dull, rudA men,*' tyrannical in their behaviour. 
One, who was noted for "his fighting duels, was lying down 
with his five to the ground, and when the« captain called— 
shtfutod to him, and bade Hfh remember*his uniform, an^| 
comtf on with men—'he did not stirt*'ti\l, in extremity 

of provocation, Napier threw a stone at his heatf. Thl|fe made 
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him up, and scramble over the wall with hi.%mei? 5 i but%n 
the other side be was wild tivith terror-dyes staring and 
hands spread ^ut—and when Napier ordered the mes on 
to whrre’Dobbs waS( and ran fornrard himself^ they, under 
their lieutanant’s cowardly leading, all cdg«l'"‘away to the 
right, out»of»the fire, and again Napier reachedi his friend 
alone. 

Maddened at the failure, he again sprafig back to lead ■them, 
bu* ere he cfiuhl reach them was struck by h bullet in Ijhe 
spine; and fell. The French most ungenerously continued 
*0 fire at hiir as he lay, and his legs had. been paralysed liy 
the effect of his wound, so that he coidd (jnly drag himself 
by hi.'i, hands towards a heap of stones, behind wlach he 
sheltered his head and shouhfbrs. No less than twenty shots 
struck the hea[) in the moment befc'c Captain Lftyd with 
his owij company of the thrd, and sonic of the 52nd, ^me 
up, and drove off the enemy. Napier was carried awai- 
from this spot, and laid for a time under an olive tree, 
while the fight lasted, and the French were driven on 
fron* ridge to ridge. 

While he was lying the*c, helpless and exhausted, the 
grenadier company of Royil Scots were Jiastcning forward, 
and their captain seeing the wounded man, ran up, and 
said, “I hope you arc not dangerously wounded.” He 
coiiJd not speak, but only shook his head; and being asked 
again, “ Can I be of any servi(«! to you ?” made the same 
sign; but when Captain Wilson offered him some cold tea, 
and brllndy from hi:? flask, he raised his head with a sudden 
flash of pleasure, and gladly drank two tumbcrfuls; •then 
thanked with his*oycs_and hands. “Heaven protect you,” 
tb^ captain said,* and hurried on to overtake his men. 
iSapier \i%s a singidarly handsome, noble-looking jnan, wifn 
perfect* feature, jet-black hair ,and di^rk-grey eyes, and 
though Sow deadl}* pale, the remarkably beautiful outline 
“Of his features ai^l the sw.eet and noble expression of his 
countciiapce made»a*great impression on Captain, Wilson; 
but afhong ^he numbers of the army, they were never again 
thrown together, and did not jenoy gach other’s names., ^ 

Napier was thought t8 be mortally wounded, and*his 
brother Charles,^who, half-recovered from a wound, had 
iiUden ninety miles to join tlje army, met a litter of branches, 
covered by a blanket, and bofn^by the soldiers. He ftsked 
who^fit was?* “Captain Napier, of the 53od—^brokeif arm.* 
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'F.ion op.ne another litter—“Captain Napier, of the '‘jrd— 
mortally wound6(,'.” Charles Napier looked at his brothers, 
and.piissed on to the battle. ' „ 

The brothers were placed in a honre at Condeixa, but, 
besides theirVffunds, they, like all the army, suffo."ed terribly 
from famiin, for the French had destroyed evet.’yt'.iing before 
them, and the villagers themselves were absolutely starving. 
A tarllow candle tha.t the brothers found in the house was 
ei(,ten up wfth'the utmost relish! By some chance a loaf of 
bread came into the hands of Captain Light, a cavalry Officer, 
at the end’ of a long day’s march. Hungry as he was, ho 
would not look,at it, but mounted again, and rode twenty 
miles 'to Condeixa, over the mountains, and there, fe,?iring a 
refusal, he flung the loaf into ‘Ihe room where thu brothers 
lay, and' rode back to his I'egiincnt. * 

NJ'illiam Napier soon [jaitially recovered, luit thf bullet 
could nev^er be extracted, and caused him agonies at intervals 
throughout the rest of his life. The story, of the combat, 
which he fell as that of his greatest deed, was told by hijn in 
his great history of the Feninsular war, but without a hint of 
his own qoncern in the matter. Sixteen years after the battle, 
he met at a dinner’ party a gentleman, who iipvpos to some 
mention of handsome men, .said that the very handsomest 
he had ever seen, was one whom he had found lying speech¬ 
less under aii^ olive tree at Ca.sal Novo, and had succoure^!, as 
above described. Sir Willnm Napier .sprang from his chair, 
exclaiming, “.My dear Wilson! ih.at was you—th.at glass 
of tea and brandy saved my life.” lie' had already' become 
acquainted with Sir .lohn .Morillyon Wilson, but till that 
moment neither had known thiit the other Svas his partner in 
the .adventure of the olive tree. 

"Assuredly that stony field was a scone to lool^ back o^R 
from old age with ^hankfuj satisfaction. AnS no less^wofthy 
of honour w.a8, it seems to us, that twenty miles’ ri*de by the 
hungry, weary officer, to bring his wounded comrades the loaf- 
of bre^ 
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ISio 

Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was^well known in tht^ e^rly 
part^f the nineteenth century as one of the most^x’-nest assis¬ 
tants cf William Willierforcc in freeing Englaiul fromo th3 
crimes inseparable from slave-holding. It is not, h(#'evor, of 
his public career, nor of his deep piety, that we are about 
to speak, but of one incident in his life, wli^ch shows,how 
a really'’religieJus and intrepid* man will face a sudden and 
frightful peril for the sake of others. The event took place 
in the summer of 1810, when h« was thirty years old, a 
capital sportsman and a man of remarkaljle personal stren^h 
and great height (six foot fo\ir). Ho was not as yet a baronet, 
and was at the time living at Hampstead, and daily riding 
into fsyitalfiekls to atteml to the afl'airs of a brewery in vhich 
he was a partner. During a visit that his wife and children 
were making at a distance, Le had been staying \Vith his 
brother-iti-law, Mr. Hoare, Hot far from his home. When 
his servant brought his hoi-se to him there, it was with the 
intelligence that his dog. Prince, was in a strange state, had 
killed the cat, almost killed anothei^dog, and had tried to biic 
some of tjie servants. Mr. Buxton desired that the creature 
should b* tied up and»taken care of, and then rode off to his 
business in the toWn; but as he returnod he saw Priijco, 
evidently mad, cohered with mud, running furiously and 
biting at everything* 

»Jfr. Buxion tried to ride him down or drive him into somo 
outhouse^ But in «'ain; and he bit at least a dozen cJogs, two 
Jjoys, and% man, spiinging at a Ixiy and sttzing him by the 
breast, but this time his master was near enough to knock him 
down ,vith liTs whi{)^ ^e then changed his counse, setting off 
for London, jnd Mr. Buxton, rode by his side, waiting for 
some opportunity of stopping him, and constantly calling to 
him; but the poor animal wa« past atteitding to the well-kndwn 
voice, whether coaxing or scoldin|;. He was getting near 
me'e closely inft^^Bited places, and considering .the fearful 
damage he might effect, Mr, Buxton thought, “if ever there 
'vas atk occasioE tmt justified a ri^k of life, ^.his was it’^, and ' 
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(t’uternyaed to catch him himself. Prince ran ta a (Jarden- 
door, and ^lr. ‘Buxton, leaping from his horse, grasjied him 
by ,the neck. His struggles were so desperafe, that it seemefi 
at first alr^ost impossible—even for S(;< powerful 'a ,^an—to 
Jiold him (Hv. iras evidently a large dog); but li.fting him up 
from the ground, f^e was more easily managed, jud, Mr. Buxton 
contriveci to ring the belle; but for a loi\g time no one came 
to Iv's help, and being afraid lest the foam which was pouring 
from the p»oi* bcast’.s jaw.s might get into some, scratch on his 
fnigcis, and bo a.s dangerous as an actual l)itc, he with great 
difficulty 4-cld Prince with one hand while he w(jikcd the othf-r 
into the glove in his pocket, then changed hands, and thus put 
on the other glove. At la.st the ganloner opened the door, 
and asked what he watited. ‘‘I’ve brought‘you ,•>. mad dog,” 
was the answer; and desiring him to gel a strong chain. Ml. 
Buxton walked into the \<ird yarrying Prince by the neck. 
Hd was determined not to kill the dog at once, thinking that 
if it should prove not to be a case of hydrophobia, it would be 
a great relief to the persons who had been bitten, an^ this 
could*only be determined by letting the disea.se take its qoursc. 
The gardener was in great leri'oi', but had .sense enough to 
obey directions, and was able to secure the collar round the 
dog's neck, and fasten the othei’ end of the chain ti> a tree. 
^Ir. Buxton then walked to the utmost bound of the chain, 
and with all his force, “which,” he .says, “was nearl;^ ex- 
hdusted ’ by‘the dog’s “fiij^itic struggles”, threw the creature 
as far away from him as he couhl, and sprang back iu time 
to avoid poor Prince’s desperate bound' after him, which was 
followed by “the most fearful yell he ever heard”. 

All day the unhappy creature, in the mif.ery of that horrible 
disease to which our faithful companions' are sometimes sub¬ 
ject, rushed round and round the tree, champing the 
that gushed from his ja^vs, and when fooi was^tkrown to 
him, snatched at*it with fury, but covld not eaC" it. The^ 
next day, Mr. Buxton thought the chain in danger of giving 
way, so, renewing his act of biavery/hejObtained a stronger 
chain, and a pitchfork. Betwoen the prongs of this* he con¬ 
trived to get the dog’s body, without piercing it, and thus 
bffid him pinned down'to'the ground, while fastening a much 
larger chain round his neck. On the pitchfork being removed, 
the dog sprang up and dashed after his' pAister with such 
violence that the old chain Snapped in two. However, th# 
frenzy soon spenj his strefigth, and he ditd onlj* fort|jeight 
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hours vafte^, tie ^first symptoms of madness hyl afeeareA 
All the dogs and cats he had biSten were killed*by Mr. Buxton 
himself, knowing*that for such a painful business it was wiser 
to trusti to no one’s resolution and< humanity bwt his own. 
The man ami boys had the bitten p^rts cu> wit and tha 
wounds bur^t, nnd it was hoped that the horrid eoaseqmences 
might be averted from them. Ht himself cxpres.s’ed great 
thankfulness both for his own esf»ipc and his children’s< ab- 
senae from hopi? and thus wrote to his wife Jay or twp 
after:—“What a terrible business it was. You must nert 
srold me for the risk I ran. What I did I did fftm a con¬ 
viction that it was my duty, and 1 never cap think that an 
over-can^tious jaro of self in cireumstances where yoiii* risk 
may preserve oth’ers, is so great a virtue as you seem to think 
it. 1 do believe if I had shrunk from tlie danger, anS others 
had suffgred in consequence,, I should have felt more j^in 
than I should have done had I received a bite.” 

The perfect coolness and pre.-ence of mind shown in the 
whol^ adventure are, perhaps, some of its most remarkable 
featuncs—all being done from no sudden impulse, no cTaring 
temper, Init from the graven considerate conviction of the 
duty of encountering the geril on the part of the person 
most lilicly to bo able to secure others; and no one who 
has shuddered at the accounts of the agonies of hydrophobia 
can ^ail to own how deadly that peril was. ^ 

As a pendant to our countrymaw’s battle with a mad dog, 
let us see a combat between one of these frenzied creatures 
and a Ftcnch weaver,* named Simon Albony, a poor man of 
the town of Ehodcs, who was the bread-winner for his t^ed 
father. Coming hifliie from his work, in the summer of the 
yeaj, 1830, at abofft seven o’clock in the evening, he en- 
■fSlTntcred f mad dog, who had already greatly injured several 
of the townspoi^lile. The creatu%3 was jdvancing slowly, 
*but suddeTily turned •upon him. Setting his back against a 
wall, he co^jrageoi^ly waited for it, and laid hold of it, 
though :i^ without*b(Sng severely bitten. He* kept pt with 
a firm Tiaml,, shouting that he would not let it go to do 
further mischief, but that sora^ne,n\pst bring him an axe, 
and break its back. • 

Monsieur PoHa^ a mounted gendarme, heard him, and, 
hastening to hisahelp, found fcim struggling with this large 
aound, holding Ipnf bv the nick, and ears, and- constadtly 
asking for am. "axo* to kill him with. The gendarme struck 
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t'fie dorf'witE his stick, hut it was not strong en’iughAo kill 
it; and anoth^. person camO= up with a heavier elub, and 
ga\*3 it a finishing stroke. Albony had reeeive<^ fourteen 
wounds on* the body, tlv-ghs, and hands; but theji' vxre ini- 
"mediately opetated upon, and at the time his name was 
brought forward, seven months afterwards, toi-refceive a prize 
from tjie Monthyon fund'for his heroism, it was hoped that 
the danger of any liad etlee*,.s had passed away. 


'fllE MONTHYON EKIZES 

18^0 

The Bitron de Monthydn w/is a French lawyer, greatly 
devoted to all that could do good to his fellow creatures. 
Little of his personal hi.story is known; but what made his 
name, celebrated was the eiKlownients that he left by hi,s will 
at his death, in 18’20. 'J'he following is a translation of 
certain clauses in his will:— • 

“12. I be(iueath the sum of 10,000 fiancs to provide an 
annual prize for whosoever shall disco\er any mode of ren¬ 
dering any mechanical art le.ss unhealthy. 

“13. A Ijke sum of 10,000 fratics as an annual pri^' for 
wliosoever shall itivenl f.tiy means of perfecting medical 
science or surgical art. 

“14. A like sum of 10,000 francs for an annual*’prizo to 
the* poor Freneh [)ersnn who, in the co\irsc of the year, shall*' 
have performed the most virtuous actiori'. 

“ a like sum of 10,000 francs for the French pwon 
who shard have composed anrl published in Fi-anOy the bod. 
most beneficial tp. morals” 

The two former prizes to be distribi^ted by th6 Academy” 
of Sciences; the two latter by the Frer^ch Acaflemy. 

Besides these, there were large leglrciss to hospitals. All 
the prizes, we Irelieve, continue to be given; but it” is with 
tljo “Pi-ize of Virtue”, as it.is called, that we arc concerned. 
The PVench Academy, which il a society of all the most 
distinguished literary personages in Franpe,^ha8 the office of 
bestowing this prize, which may either be given entirdj'or 
dirfided into lesser portiorjs a’hiong a nuihhor of claimants, at 
the option of the Academy. The recommenSation % such 
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a prize’musA be sent up by the authorities of the t<5^n or 
village where it Jias taken piaffe, awd must* Contain a full 
account of,Jhe action itself, attestii by witnesses, and lik*B- 
wise of the life of the* person recomhneiidcd, going back at 
least two years, and countersigned by all the %fiief persons 
in the place/ Those to whom the prize i* adjudgt^ •must 
appear in person, or ’ y an authorized proxy, at the meeting 
of the Academy, where a discourse fipon wirtue in general is 
'delivffred by on* of the members, and the meritorious deeds 
'to which the prize is awarded are described in detail. 

We are not Mire that it suits our English tastes*to have 
“golden deeds” thus paid for in gold; ana wetare quite sure 
that mosi Engl’sh^ folks capable of such actions would nilich 
raf/her hide ‘themselves than hear their praises truqjpeted 
forth by an Academician. Nevertheless; there is something 
noble in de Monthyon’s intontidn; and as almost all the 
“ virtuous actions ” were done perfectly irrespective of the 
prize, we cannot but be grateful for having had them brought 
to our icnowledge. 

Faithful servants, peasant women devoted to charity, and 
heroic preservers of life, are the chief objects selected by 
the Academy, with here and,there an instance of extraordi¬ 
nary exertions of filial piety; as, for instance, Jeanne Parelle, 
to whom a prize was given in 183.5. 

Sh«»was one of the eight children of a labourer at Coulange, 
near Montresor, and was born in lt8C. She was in service 
when, in ?612, her mother became paralytic, and she came 
home ancf thenceforth ‘devoted herself to the care of her 
p'arents. A few years after, her father h.ad a sort of fit, m 
which his teeth were* closely locked together, but his mouth 
fille^owith blood, ancl ho would have been choked but for 
Jeanne’s reifliness in forcing them ajiart with her hmids, at 
the cost oT ^oing fevercly bitten. 'J'lle attiieli came on every 
tflght, and as rcgularl/ did Jeanne expose her hands to the 
dreadful bites,,of her,unconscious father, until sometimes the 
flesh was i ;,«sr! almost io the bone, and yet she cheerfully»went 
!J.bout her work all day, endea'fouring to prevent her father 
from perceiving her injuries. This lasted ten years, during 
which time the poor people only mce consulted a doctor, 
who could do nejihiug for them. The poor old man grew 
oyriH, spld his littlo house, and et last died, leaving his wife 
deaf, blind, unable *c'move from tie* chair, or to do anytljin'g 
but tellfher bSads. Jeanne spun, made hay, Ind tended her 
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with (She rtmo'it care and cheerfulness; nut, Oi length, the 
mother and Ur,ugh ter accepted an invitation frosi an elder 
nsarried sister to come to Blois. They moved accordingfy^ 
but the oistcr was unifble to do much for them,,and they 
were obligtnh to hir^ a room, where they weroi supported by 
Jeanne’s* excrticeis, together with an allosvaiecc from the 
Burapi de Charitc of th.ee loaves and three pounds of meat 
in* a month. 

Of Jcilnrie’s patience and sweetness with the poor old' 
childish woman, the following testimony was give.i:—One* 
festival-bay, Mere Parclle wished to go to church, and Jeanne, 
now a hard working woman of forty-five, made no difficulties, 
but petted atifl caressed her, promising that she should go; 
and on a hot August day she was seen witn a great arm-chair 
on one arm, and he" mother on the other. She dragged ftic 
n'd woman three steps, thciu set her down in tlje chair t(f 
rest; then lifted her up, leil her a little farther, and put the 
chair down .again. They were three-iiuafter.s of an hour in 
going the distance .le.anne would h.ave walked in five n;inutes; 
and after the return was efl'eeted, .leanne was full ofelelight. 
“Well, dearest, did you .say your prayers well? Are you 
glad? You arc'iiot tired!” .'^ml this laborious journey was 
cheerfully renewed on the old woman’s lea.st wish, iiometimes 
Jeanne was advised to send her to the hospital, the last 
refuge of ,j)overty in France, analogous to a workhouse, 

“It breaks my heart when they .say .so, ” she said. 

“But, .leanne, your mothei- would lie well cared.for." 

“I know that; 1 do not say so "from contenfpt for the 
h'os]>ital. .She would be taken care of. But tenderness, whf) 
would give her that?” And another time she added, “Gofi 
leaves us our parents, that we may t'vkc care of thejp. H 
1 forsook my poor iiiitient, I should deserve th». God stioTdJ 
forsake me.” , . < . 

.Jeanne and her mother lived on a iground flodr, .arid mam’ 
persons thus had the opportunity of olrsprving jhat her tcmlci* 
ness .never relaxed. She herself liifetl^on the inferior brcinh 
provided by the charity, with a few turnips and potatoes,, 
jf'hilst shfi kept her .mpthej- on white bread, and, if possible, 
procured butter, cheese, and fnilk for her. Once when the 
curate had sent her a pie, which had been scarcely touched, 
her friends were surprised to see how long it lasted. '“*Ycs, 
r tpake the most of it ,for' ray mothei’; S cut off nice lit'k 
bits for her at> her meals, it gives them a'rdiish.” 
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“ Do not ylu eat it, then 1 ” 

“It woiild be I great p'ty fflr me to eat»it, and nibble 
away her ijjare, poor thing—it is hV treat, and she has so 
few pleasures, poor sufferer!—neithw hearing, nor seeing, 
and always iif pain.” 

In a great^.x^t, when it was bitterly cold, she wag Sound 
trying to cover her n*othcr with an Md worn-out pcliss^ and 
looking (piitc melancholy, .so a goefl thick woollen wrapper 
was Sent to hor. On the next visit the old ‘woman was. 
found tied up in it, with string.s over her shoulders, and the* 
daughter beamhig with delight. “ Bless 'hose v^o have 
warmed my mother,” she said; “God will warm them in 
paradise.® A paii' of old warm flaniiyl sleeves were ghen 
her for hens'elf, but she was seen again with bare ajms in 
the extreme cold. “Did not the sleeves fit you?” 

“Oh, I*picked them to pieces. *My mother had pains in 
her knees, so I sowed the llannel on to her under-petticoat; 
it is warm, you see; she likes it, poor thing.” And there 
the pieces were, laid out ne;itly so as to thicken the gptti- 
coat. ’Amid all her infirmities the delicate neatness and 
fresh cleanliness of the Mere Pftrelle were a continual xfonder. 
One of tiie visiting ladies styd, “ Really ymtr mother looks 
quite fre^h and bright;” and the good daughter smiled, 
looking like a young mother complimented upon her child’s 
beauiy. “You think her so?” she said. “Ah, j)oor thirigi 
she is fresher than I am, for she dJbs not drudge so muchy’ 
and then^tith a sigh, “Ah, if she could but hear me!” For 
Hie poor sufferer h.wl *at last grown so entirely deaf, that 
she did not heai' her daughter at all, and was constantly 
calling Jeanne without knowing that she was answereci. 
Fq!;,.#wo months in flio winter the daughter had never gone 
lb bqd, tho^igh her own health began to suffer, she 
never <;ompiained. For five-and-twe*ty year^, when the prize 
was given in 1830, liRcl Jeanne Parclle been the unwearied 
nftrse arnl b»Rad-wir*nci; of first two, then one parent. It 
seems a, isiiall thin^ raat man should attempt to seward 
•such exertion!^ yet, on the other hand, there is something 
touching in this hard-handed, • untaught, toilin'g, moilkjg 
elderly charwoman being chosen oyt to receive honour due 
by the first me* in intellect and position in her country, 
«na all for the sitnple, homely* ^virtues of humbl# life. 

Madame Vigipr,»i» bourgeoise of Aurillac, originally in,eAy 
circumstances, and at one time rich, was left a widow with 
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‘lOur s^is, .rul gradually fell into a state of extu^me distress. 
Two kind gentlemen, M. Sere, the Prefqt of Citntal, atjd^ 
M* Aztunarcl, curate of ’<i6tre Dame, were interested in the 
family, and three of th#^ sons were placed in good setnations, 
-but the you'ifgest, .It-an, lieing a particularly clover, promis¬ 
ing Iwy.'tliey wiohed him to receive a sujieriftv education; 
and Ipuling themselves I'lnaldc both to 'keep him at school, 
iind support his mother,' they decided on sending Madame 
Aigipr to‘the ho.spital. dean was at this tkne nine itiid a 
half years old, and, at his boarding-school, scarcely knew 
of his nlotlier's condition. Intending to brftak the matter 
to him, the cirrate invited him to his house for a holiday, 
and'he came in his bpst clothe.s, but just jis.hc had arrived 
M. Azymard was called aw.iy for it few minutes,"and tellii^ 
the boy not to meddle with his breviary, he went dov/n- 
strirs. r 

Little dean was naughty boy enough to be incited to 
meddle by the prohibition itself! As he took up the brevi¬ 
ary,,put fell a paper. It was an order for the hospital, and 
his mother’s name w,as on it! The first thing the boy did 
was tok run tlownslairs, and 'liack to the .school, there to 
change his chitlres f</r his eveiyday ones. M’hcn he reap¬ 
peared, the curate said, “Ah! poor child, curiositV led yoti 
astray, but the fault has brought its own jmnishnicnt, and 
you have V^en hiding yotir.self to cry over it.’’ 

“No, -Monsieur le Cur<J I have not been crying. I know 
it all. My mother shall not go to the hospital, she"would die 
of vexation. 1 will not return to scfiool. I will stity with 
heh I will support her.” 

The curate, though struck with his miihner, tried to reason 
him out of his rc.solution, and took him to several frkijils, 
who represented to him that by finishing hiS edticatioiif 
he would enabl(> himself, by and by, to providtj far^ tetter 
for his mother than if he broke it *ofr at once; but hi.? 
one idea wm to save her from th^ lv)spital,t and he wfis 
not to lie persuaded. He consulted'hi* brothers, ^yho were 
making their way in the woPid, and bogged «them to assi.st., 
him in maintaining berr tlion when they refused, ho asked 
them at least to lend hipi a small sum, promising to repay 
them. Still they refused, and all that was Vift for him tg do, 
was to seR his clothes and u watch t,ha# the prefect 
givep him as' a reward /or some succeii'r at school., Witli 
this capital, the ‘little fellow set up as a hawlce^ of caikes and 
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children’s t^s, ahd succeeded in earning enoug^j to Support 
his mother. At the time hio name w;is Jrfought forward 
for a “p^ix de *vertu" he had bOWn nineteen years solely 
devoted»to* her, refusiog every ofiferXjthat would separate him 
from her, and making her happy by his atten*ions. He wa» 
at that tim# perter at an inn at Aurillac,,.a situation,which 
must have been a gjeat contrast with those which fie might 
ha\o obtained but for his love ofahis mother. 

may be %iid, however, that to show “pibt^ at home,” 
is the very first and most natural of duties. Let us pass on, 
tien, to see wAat devoted affection has '’one whi^e the tie 
was only that of servant to master. 

The f.aithfiij, statesman of the great Henri IV, the* Due 
de Sully, was amply rcw'ardeJ liy his grateful master, and 
left a princely estate to his family, but after a few generations 
the Hiali^ lino became extincL and the heiress, named M^xi- 
milionne de Betliunc, after her great ancestor, carried the 
property into thij house of Auticspine. 

Bad management, together with the reverses of the ^evo- 
lutioiif gradually destroyed the riches of this family, and at 
last the Marquis d’Aubespiim was obliged to sell tljc castle 
of Villebon, with all the memorials of the* great Sully, and 
the only* estate that remained to him. Out of the price, he 
could only save enough from his creditors to purchase for 
him%plf an annuity of 6000 francs, another of ^2400 francs 
for his son, and a third of 400 for /Mexandre Martin, a servant 
who had* lived with him thirty-five years, and had been 
educatetiP at his exjjeitse. Soon after the poor old Marquis 
Mied, and the creditors immediately came down upon Martin, 
and seized his annuity. There w'as no redress, and Martin 
retiyned to his n&tive village of Champrond-en-Galinais, 
«ud look JfJ) the trade of a carpenter, which he li.ml learnt 
at the Marquis’? expense before b»coming,,his servant. On 
the 16tk of June, 1^30, his cottage door opened, and there 
stood his o]d maser’s son, the Oomte d’Aubespine, with 
his three, .litfle motb^rltss children, Angelique, five ye^rs old, 
Josephine, four, and Louis httle more* than a year. The 
Count said that his affairs obligqjl, him to Idave Fraijee 
for a short time, and he hall no oje to whom to entrust his 
little ones but t^ gpod Alexandre. The charge was willingly 
aetdpted as an •honour, though the carpentei* knew the 
family secrets too. Veil to wonder that nothing was^ shid 
abou4^yin|[ Iheir expenses, and perhaps the also guessed 
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tfuat this slvirt absence was only to last for the i^ount's life. 

At any rate* .he accepted the children, ^e had' three ojf 
his* own, of whom the ctidest was able to work.She and 
her mother earned tweri-y-four sous a? day, and n#i earned 
thirty, and Upon thij, the little Count and his*.sisters were 
maintained, as faic as possible, according to fthefv rank. At 
their ipeals they were soiitcd at the cottage table, and waited 
on us respectfully by .Martin, as if they had been at the 
gran(J saloM 'm the chateau, and he their iootman. ‘ He 
rfever sat dow.i with them, but kept them distinct in all 
ways froAi his own children, who ate scanty brown breud 
with him, thatAhe little guests might cat white; wore their 
coars'e clothes to rags, that the young d’Aul,\espincfi might 
be dressed neatly; and slept* on the Hoor, whill) the little 
nobles had comfortable beds. There were no murmurs; afi 
came naturally o>it of th'c gaiteful loyalty of tlv* family 
towards their master’s grandchildren. No more was heard 
of the father till his death, six years after. The news of 
this {.vent excited the attention of the neighbourhood,, and 

it became known that the last descendants of Sully.- were 

growing, up in the cottage of a poor carpenter, and owing 
their education ter the curate of, the parish. Some ladies at 
Chartres offered to take charge of the two little girls, and 
though the parting was most [jainful, Martin was glad to 
eijable thenj. to be brought u|) as ladies. As to the «boy, 
the first help that came f(!r his education was from a charit¬ 
able foundation, endowed b}' his great ancestor, Nogent 
de Rotrou, and thus the only portion Of ,thc wcalth*of Sully 
that over reached his young dc.scendant, was that whiclf 

had been laid up in the true treasur.}-house of charity. 

Afterwards a scholarship was presented to him by I^puis 
Philippe*.at the College of Henri IV, and in ho aiid' 

Alexandre Martif were Owth present at a*'meeting of the 
Academy, when a discourse was made «i)y M. .Salvandi, part 
of which deserves to be recorded. ^ P ,, * 

“Ma/tin, your task is over. You thave des(jrved well 
from all good men. o You have shown our ago. a sight oidy 
tog. rare—gratitude, fidelity, ..respect. The Academy awards 
to your virtue a prize pi 300u francs. And you, Louis 
d’Aubespine, since you are present at thi* solemnity, ma^ it 
make a deftp and lasting impression on^ your young heaVt^ 
Yoh ^re entering life, as jwrsbns are now pzid then forced to 
appear at a latei® age, with all eyes on you. 'Lfiarn tli^t the 
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first of eartlHy blessings is to honoured by <)n5's cOiintry, 
ard pray the God who has watchs^d over your infancy to 
enable yoi»«to win that blessing thV depends on ourselves, 
and that *00 event can’rob us of. One day yojj^will be told 
that illustrioiA blood flows in your veiSs, but never forget 
that you must tface your line as far back as to Sullyt l^efore 
you can find a name Vorthy to star^ beside that of Mnrtjn. 
Grow up then to show yourself worthy *of the. memory of 
your*ancestor, the devotion of your benefactor, and 'the 
patronage of the King!” 

A maid-servalit, c;dled Rose Pasquer, at Xantes, during 
the worst years of the Revolution, entirely ihaintained ,her 
master ai?d mistress after they Jiad.boen ruined by the loss 
ofo their estates in St. Domingo. Slie was eighty years in 
the service of the same family, atuj received a prize in her 
hundredth year, in 18.56. ’ • 

Another woman, named Madeleine Blanchet, who lost 
her husband at the end of tlie first year of her marriage, 
was taken into the service of an old lady at Buz-an^ais, 
called JIadame Chambert, wdio put out the widow’s baby to 
nurse, and w-as very kind to h^r. In this house, Madeleine 
had beeii Jor nine years, whe*, in the wdnter of 1852, there 
was a tremendous riot in the town, on account of the high 
price of bread. For some time beforehand, reports had 
been flying about that the Red Republicans intended to rise? 
against all poisons of propertj-, whom thoj' called howgeois, 
and there,Vas a story that an old man had said, “ I have 
s^en two Revolutions already, at the third I shall fix n^y 
scythe crosswise, an^ then woe to the bourgeois.” These 
rumours filled the tojf'n with alarm, and certain rich pereons 
were flcnow'njio be marked out for the fury of the mob, and 
amongi tlignp wcro,Madame Chambert and her son. bn the 
lyght boforik the aflra;^, their servafits receded a warning 
that if they tried to defend their master and mistress, they 
would be killeiJ; but <hegc wore at least two who.disregarded 
the threat, 'a man-sei^aut named Bourgeau and Madeleine 
Blanchet. • * . 

On the morning of the 14th flf Janflary was heard that 
sound of dread—the tocsin. The Rpopublicans were already 
collqjjted, and begaif by sacking a great manufa^ory, and 
th«n falling upon*the various "^noxious establishments ip 
the towij, becijpiin^sraore savage with every ^uccess. There 
was no* resistance; the citizens shut themselves up in their 

( 0 MS ) 20 
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■housed, wii;ho,ut attempting to unite to deten^ themselves, 
and in a short 'time the v’hcfte town was af the mdrey of tfie 
insurgents. After maty^f acts of plunder and ,,cruelty had 
taken pL-lce, the ragiifg populace came to M. Oliambert’s 
house, and ''ifjteedilji breaking in, a man named Vonin led 
the way* into the drawing-room, where Mt (Miambert was 
trying to encourage his' aged mother, •cind the two servants 
wdre with them. •’Madeline was so much terrified that she 
‘fainted away, upon hearing Venin speak in.solently tSj her 
"rnaster; Bourgeau went up to him and knocked him down;" 
but as others of the furious mob came rushing in, Bourget.u’s 
courage for.so«k him, and he fled. Ilis master had fetched 
his'gun, and shot Venin, who had risen foivanoth.'ir attack; 
but this was the signal for the whole rage of the multitiyle 
U) be directed against him, and he too fled, only to be 
fellowed by the savage' pop.ulacc, who hunted <him froiri 
room to room, even to the next house, where he fell under 
a multitude of blows, crying out, “Merci’, friends!” “You 
have no friends,” answered a \oice from the crowd, the last 
sound that met the ears of the dying man. 

Madeleine had, in the meantime, recovered from her 
swoon, recalled' by the shrieks and sobs of her poor old 
mistress, mingled with the oaths, imprecations, ati'd abusive 
threats of the murderous crowd. She saw the room thi'ongcd 
•with these wild figures, their blouses stained with wire and 
blood, weapons of all srJhts in their hands, triumphant fury 
in their face.s. Her first endeavour, on regaining'her senses, 
was to push through them to the sidb of the old lady, whom 
tfiey ha<l not yet personally attacked, and whose terrbr 
seemed for the moment le.ssened by the sight of her maid’s 
kindly face. Then, as there was no certainty that evan ago 
and womanhood would long be a protection, MJyleleine tried 
to remove her,<and .sujfporting her with one arm,' she made 
her way with the other, struggling orf through blows, pushcli, 
and trampling feet, till she had ^ratfier carried than Icif 
Madame Charabert into the court; ttutf-here wa8.fho greatc.st 
danger of all. Seeing the lady escaping, the mc^ outside 
fell upon her, blows twere Mmed at the two defenceless 
women, and the mistresp fell down, while the ruffians rushed 
at them with cries of “Death! death!”->-the same shouts 
with whi'dh they had hun^ the son., « " » 

‘tGo — go,' my poor#-girl I” faintly fiuumured Madame 
Chambert. “1 must die here! Go away!” " 
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No, ind^! Madeleine knelt over her, cabling out^ “ You 
§hall not? kill my^mistress till yftu have klllechme!” 

A m<an,^branished a cutlass oA" her, and several frahtic 
women astruck her, even whilst, wbh outstretched arms, she 
pari'ied all the strokes at her mistress, (.all the •time appealing 
to their bAter feelings, and showing them thef ^cavardly 
barbarity of thus wreaking their’vengeance on a feelpless 
old woman. Her words, and st-fll more her^ self-devotion, 
touPhed two »{ the men, whose human hearts returned 9o 
them Sufficiently to make them assist her in withstanding tlfe 
foocity of th% i-est. They hclj)ed her to lift up Madame 
Chambert, and guarded her on her way to j friend's house, 
where n hiding j)lace was foujid for, the mistress. Bui the 
maid would not stay there; she recollected her njistress’s 
property, and hurried back into the Inidst of the mob to 
save all»she could, seizing oiT the plate and other valuaMes 
whenever she saw them—sometimes snatching them out of 
the hands of the plunderers, or pouncing on their heaps 
of spsil—and then, whenever she had rescued anything, de¬ 
positing it in the friendly house, and then going back for 
another prize. She continued to go and come foi» several 
hours, until all that she hack not boon able* to save had been 
entirely’destroyed. All this she considered as the simplest 
duty, and mere fulfilment of her trust as a servant. 

V’ihen order was restored, and the rioters wore tried f«r 
their atrocities, she was called in* as a witness, and asked 
what sh^ had seen. She replied shortly and clearly, but 
said not a word of.hSrself. ^ 

“But,” said the President, .“witnesses tell us that you 
covered your mistress with your own body, and saved her 
from the blows of ftic murderers. Is it true?” 

“Yes, sf,” she answered, quietlv. 

’^ere heard to declare, tSat thejw should kill you 
before they should Idll your mistress. Is it true?” 

• “Ye.s, sir,” agai# ^e said; and that wa§ all—not a 
sentenc(j,s>f self-exaJtawn, or of the false modesty of self¬ 
depreciation, glassed her lips. * , 

f‘ If,” said the President,, after Ijearing all the evidence, 
“there had been only twenty m%n at Buzancais wth the 
heart of that wqjnan, none of the disasters we deplore would 
Va^e taken plaee.'* , • * 

And yet Ma^eWne had begtfn by fainting f thus showing 
how IRtle sSnsibility of nerves has to do* with that true 
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moral fiDura^o ^whose source is in the soill alcjjfic—as the 
Academician said* who hadvthfe pleasant task of relating her^ 
exploits, when, at the n^xt meeting of the Aea4eniy, she 
received a ^'old medal, atid an extra prize of 5000 francs. 

" Almost at 'the sarm time there came to liglit an act of 
generosity; of the 'most unusual description, en 'tho part of 
a scrviv’it, and not even towards her own master. Fanny 
Mulfer, a youpg girl' in ont of the semi-German departments 
of. Fr,iincc, was hetrothed to Jean Pierre Wat, a youth- in 
hir native village, before they parted, in order to go into 
service, and save enough to marry mion. Fanny became *a 
maid at an hotei at Paris, and wa.s there much esteemed for 
the liiodesty and propj-icty of her conduct. In 1830, an 
Italian titlicer came to the inn—an cldeily man, (ixiled fronp 
his country for political causes, and .suffering acutely from a 
frightful wound received sixteen years prcviou.sly, H'hcn he 
was .serving under Xajioleon I. Eveiy day Fanny was called 
in to assist the surgeon in dressing the wound, and her tender 
heart ..made her a kindly nurse, until the iioor soldieib had 
exhausted all his means, and the landlord was about to turn 
him out>‘ in a state of utter destitution. Shocked at hi.s 
condition, Fanny bff'eied him hev savings out of her wages 
of thirty-five francs a month, with which he took a "lodging, 
and there tried to maintain herself by giving music lessons, 
lie was joined by his son. a young boy, but soon afteo.fell 
so ill again, that he coul« no longer give Ics.sons. Fanny 
came again to the rescue; and when her little hfoard was 
exhausted, she borrowed. Just then" her betrothed, Wat, 
eanie to Paris, with his savings of 2000 francs, and claimed" 
her’ promise. She told him adl, and—wonderfrd to relate— 
^hc wa.s a like minded man; he freely gate his little forV.me 
into her Viands to pay the debt, and, putting off tlft;.'marriage, 
he further assistid her hr supporting the 'rnvalijJ 'and* the 
boy. At last, after fifteen years of th^s patient generosity," 
the poor old pfTiccr died of the effeetjt o{ the apiputation of 
the injured limb; and the clergyman ?)f the district,.knowing 
the circumstances, rccommendt'd the betrotherk pair'for the 
Mefiithyon prize, as a« (V)wry tljat might at length enable 
them to enjoy the happyress that they had so generously 
deferred. c, ^ 

Hosts of" other deeds of pure charity* and benoficeiTc^ 
t among the poftrest of thft pior have con?* to light among 
the records of thbse prizes. Here ia a memorial'bent in, 1823 
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by the culite’ oV the parish of St. Joan and St, FrahQois, lit 
Paris:-'- * 

The \^e of Jacquemin, a wattVcarrier, living at No.* 17, 
Kue d(k Quatre Fils, *au lilarais, fa\er of three children, one 
aged five years, dumb and infirm, only earning from thirty- 
five to forjIJ' nous a day, came, some days ago, ask help 
for a helpless, indigent woman, nmimed of two fitfgers. and 
incapable of gaining a livelihood. 

Where dqes che woman live?” I asked. 

“ With us.” 

“How long has she been with you?” 

“Ten months: this is the eleventh.” 

“AVl;at does she pay you by the day or month?” 

“ Nothing.’^ 

“What! nothing?” 

“Not^as much as you could put in your eye.” 

“lias she relief?” 

“Yes; and so have I. I get bread for my children. 
Sineg she has been with us, I weaken the porridM, and 
she «;its it with us.” 

“ You have no means of, hcl])ing others, unless she has 
promisid to make it up to_ you.” 

“Shtf never promised me anything but her prayers.” 

“Does not your husband complain?” 

VMy husband is a man of few words. He says nothing; 
he is so kind.” * 

“Doe* he not go to the public-house?” 

“Ne'fer; he work* himself to death for his children.” 

“Ten months is a long time.” 

“She was out iff the stroct,*and begged me to shelter her' 
foi^ two or three "days; and Jacquemin and I could never 
have the •heart to tiu n her out. Ho says, besides, that oiic' 
must iR as ont would bo done by.” 

“But, fcy good woman, what is your lodging?” 

“Two TTOms.” 

“ Wh.jt IS your jeA?” 

“It was « hundred and twenty francs; but it has been 
raised twenty, which makes it eight, sous a daj".” ,, 

“I think you should be*asking*charity for yourself.” 

“ I have alrqjidy told you, M. Te Cur^ that I have bread 
,f6f my childreiv ^ I ask fos nothing for my»elf. Thank ' 
God, as long as,my husband ‘an^ I can work, I should be. 
ashapied to'ohg for ourselves!” 
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‘“Wejl, gQod woman, hero are ten francs^'for-^''— 

“Oh, how happy poor )Iadame Petrel wjll he!” ’ 

Tears of joy came intj^ this charitable woman’s, eyes. 1 
had meant‘the ten franss for herself; •’but I did not tindc- 
oeive her—the*^ mistal^e was such an honour to 4rer. 

“ Gcfc ajr.l tell the widow Petrel, who owesxydti so much, 
to got |.wo petitions drawn up; one for fclie Grand Almoner, 
the other for the Pnefect, Vor a place in the hospital. I will 
prc.scpt theih, 

• And tlic widow wa.s placed in the hospital, while thh good 
Jacqucminli received a prize. 

There was a more heroic touch in the story of Madeleine 
Saiinier, who w.as l)orn_in 1802, at St. Etienne de \arenne, 
in the (|epartmcnt of the Uhohe. This girl had, 'even wheij 
a child, sent out to watch cattle in the liclds, been in the 
habit of sharing the meals ‘.she tarried out with her jvith the 
poor, only begging them to keep the secret. The privations 
she imposed on herself had a serious efl'ccl on her he.alth 
and gpowth ; but still, when she grew up, her whole, soul 
was fi.ved on charitv’; and though she had to work for her 
own s\i{VJort, she still contrived, to effect marvels for t)thers. 

A poor blind widow, with an j'diot daiighter, lived a mile 
and !i half from her cottage; but for fifteen years Mhdeleinc 
never failed to walk to them, to feed them, set their house 
in, order, atjd cheer them up to w.ait for her coming*the 
next day. About as fa> oil' in another direction was a 
poor girl in such .a horrible state of Icpro.sy, th.at-'shocking 
to relate—her own family had abandofic<l her, and lor eigh¬ 
teen months she l.ay in an outhouse, where no one came near* 
her but Madeleine Saunier, who came tlvice a day to give 
her the little nourishment she could takh, and to dress ,her 
"frightful►wounds; and at last she died in the a#i.is of this 
her only friend. , » ' , * 

In 1840, Miidcleine was nearly drowrted in trying to cro.ss ‘ 
a swelling torrent that lay between h^r .\'id one,of her daily 
pension/irs, and when she was blameft f«r the rasliness, she 
only said, “I could not help K; I could not go yesterday, 

I was obliged to go to-d^y. » 

In the course of a coh^, winter, Madeleine was nursing a 
dying woman named Mancel, who lived />n, the hillside, in 
a hovel meft'e like a wild beast’s den tjjan the homo 
(hufnap creaturfc. Towarda the end of a light night, ^^Made¬ 
leine had lightecJ a few green sticks to endeavdur to lessen 
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the iniiJnseyoW, jvhen the miserable door, which w'as onl_w 
closed by a »one on the floor, pushed asid«, tflid through 
•the smoke, against the snow, the dV'k outline of a wolf \vas 
seen, road^»to leap into the room. Ya. 11 Madelein^ could clo 
was to spring to the (foot, and hold it fast, puling up every¬ 
thing she coi^d^to keep it shut, as the IJhast bounded against 
it, while she shouted and called in, all the tones she could 
assun'e, in hopes that the wolf woul^ fancj’ the garrisoi* n^ore 
numgrous. Whether he were thus deceived or»n«t, he was 
hungry, enough’to besiege her till her strength was ntarl/ 
exhausted, and then took himself off at daylight 

A few hours after, the sick woman died, but Madeleine 
could not bear to leave the poor corjise to th% mercy of, the 
wolf, and g(>in| io the nearest* cottoge implored permission 
tc place it there till the burial could take place. Ther* again, 
over the snow into the wolf-haunteil solitude, back she went; 
she took the body on her shoulders, and, bending under h^ir 
burthen, she safely brought it to the cottage, where she fell 
on her knees, and thanked Go<l for her safety. The next 
day, the wolf’s footsteps on the snow showed that he* had 
spent the night in prowling round the hut, and that its frail 
defence had not excluded him from entering it, • 

France, with all its faults,* has always been distinguished 
for the pure, disinterested honour it shows to high merit for 
its own sake, and Madeleine hati already received a testimony 
of refpect from good Queen Ame)^, before the* MonthyoA 
prize was,decreed to her. 

One of*the prizes wigs ^ven to Etienne Lucas, a little boy 
(\l six and a half, wiio saw a child of two fall into the river 
Euro. He knew thoidangcr, foi-onc of his sisters had lately 
been drowned; bukirunning to the spot, he waded about 
fiftei?h pac^ in the stream, caught the little one, and drew 
him Jo 4di(f banlfc keeping his hcay carefully above water. 
But the bank was Itg) steep for the little *fellow' to climb, 
.and he could only stand screaming till a man came and 
lifted or', bifth. Jf g^ld medal was given t« him and a 
scholarship at, an efiucational, establishment. Indoefl, the 
■reseuers from water, from fire, and all the accidents to w'hich 
human life is liable, would b» to8 man^ to attempt to recoW, 
and having described a few, we must leave our readers to 
seek* the rest for’thlraselves in that roll of golden deeds, the 
records of the Pm dt FeHu. 
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THE LOSS OF THE MAGME SCHOON'ER 
1826 

Ai»Dng those men wjio have perfoimcd the most gallant 
atul self-devoted deeds in the most simple and natuiid, way, 
'wc •should especially reckon captains in the navy., With® 
them it ,;s an understood rtilc, that, happen, what' may, ,thc 
commanding oflicer is to he the last to secure his own life 
—the last to Veavc the ship in c.\trcmity. Many and manv 
a brave life has thus been given, ))ut the .spirit jiuFtured by 
such ftxaraplcs is worth infinitely more than ever the c(Sn- 
tiiutcd service of th‘c persons concerned could have been.. 
A'hd for themselves—this world is not all, and haVe we not 
read, that “He who will save his life shall lose it, and he 
who will lose his life shall .s;ive it”? 

Tke Newfoundland coast is a j)eculiarly dangcrops one, 
from the dense fogs that hang over the water, caused by the 
warm fraters of the Oulf stream; which, rushing up from the 
equator, here come in contact’with the cold currents from 
the pole, and send up .such heavy vapotir, that day can 
.so.netimes .sc.arcely be discerned from night, and even at 
Kttle more*than .arm’s loqgth objects cannot be distingtrished, 
while from without the mist looks like a thick sheer precipice 
of snow. _ , 

Jn such a fearful fog, on the morning'of the 20th of Juna, 
1822, the .small .schooner, Dr&Ice, .struck stiddenly upon a rock, 
and almost immediately fell over on ,hcr side, the wavc.s 
breaking over her. Her commander. Captain Bi^f.er, ordered 
her ma.'As to be cut awa^, in hopes of lighfesning^h*:' so that 
she might right*hcrself, but in vain. ^Ono boat’.vas washed 
away, another upset as soon as she was lattnched, and theje 
only remained the small boat calledjithd captaiT.’s gig. The 
ship was fast breaking up, ai;d the'onfy hop^wa^'tnat the 
crew might reach a small rock, the point of which could be‘ 
seCn above the wave.4, nt it dirtance that the fog made it 
difficult to cidculate, but it was hoped might not be too great. 

A man nanjed Leonard seized a rope, anersjA'ang into tho sea, 
bijt the current was too stropg for him,'he was carried awa^ 
in an opposite direction, knd was obliged'*to- to dragged on 
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boaiJ a^n.* Then the boatswain, whose name was Turiier, 
volunttterJQ to make the attempt in the g*g, taking a rope 
fastened roun(> his body. TheVtew cheered him aftej- the 
gallan^ fashion of British seamen,\hough they ^Yere all hang¬ 
ing on by yjpes to tnc'ship, with the sea brejjjing over th^m, 
and threa^njng every moment to d;fth the vessel to pieces, 
An.'cioiisly they watched Turner iti his boat, as nft made his 
w.i.y to within a few feet of th<> rock.^ There it vfes,lifted 
high and higher by a huge wave, then hurlod down on the 
rock.and shattered to pieces; but the brave boatswain yas 
safe, and cqptrived to keep his hold of the nope and to 
scramble upon the stone. 

Another great wave, almost immediately after, heai'ed up 
the remains ’of. the ship, ant-W dashed her down close to this 
' rock of safety, and Captain Baker, giving uj) the hope of 
saving her, commanded the crew to lea^e her and make 
their ^^ay to it. For the first time he met with disobedience. 
With one voice they refused to leave the wreck unless they 
saw him before them in safety. Calmly he renewed his 
orders, saying that his life was the last and least cotisidera- 
tion; and they were obliged to obey, leaving the ship in as 
order'y a manner as if they were going ashore iif harbour. 
But they wore so benurSbed with cold, that many were 
unable to climb the rock, and were swept off by the waves, 
among them the lieutenant. Captain Baker last of all joined 
his crew, and it was then discovered that thdV were at* no 
great distance from the land, but that the ticle was rising, 
and tlmt the rock oji which they stood would assuredly be 
covered at high rVatcr, and the heavy mist and lonely •coast 
gave scarcely a l*ope that help would come ere the slowly 
rising waters mu%t devour them. 

*Still Ujere was no murmur, and again the gj^lant boa% 
sw..inj*w?io stiil held the rope, volunteered to make an effort 
to save l»is comradgs. With a few word? of earnest prayer, 
ho secured the rope round his waist, struggled hard with the 
Wave , amf reached Ac shore, whence he senfr back the news 
of his*s!lfetjj by a loud cheer,to his comrades. ° 

There was now a lino of rope between the »hore and the 
rock, just long enough to •roach f»om one to the other when 
held bv a man at each end. The only hope of safety lay 
iif working a ^esperate passage along this rop% to the land. 
The spray was jlrftady beating over those who were croiKhed 
on tie rook,* but not a man mSved till gklled by nkme bj 
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C<V)taiti Baker, and then it is recorded tljat' ncV one, so 
sumniontd, stirrt(^ till he ha(i used his best enlreaties to 
the captain to take his pla'e; but the captain had but one 
reply—“I vill never lei/e the rock pntil every' |oul is 

sii/e-” ... 

Forty-foiy stout saiFor-s had made their peplcfis way to 
shore. 'Fhe forty-fi/th look'-'d round and s;iw a poor woman 
lying^hslpless, almo.st lifelofs, on the rock, unable to move. 
He took he*, ir. one arm, and with the other clung to t,he 
rojV. •'Alas.' the double weight was more than the much- 
tried rope could bear; it broke halfway, and the, poor woniaq 
and the sailor were l.oth swallowed in the eddy. Captain 
Baker ,and three seaman remained, utterly cut off from hope 
or help. The men in beiit condition hurried'ofl'in,seJirch of 
help, foufid a farmhouse, obtained a rope, and hastened back; 
but long ere their arrival, the waters had flowed above the 
hea<^ of the brave and faithful eajUain. All the crew cbuld do 
was, with full hearts, to write a most touching letter to an 
officer, who had once sailed with them in the Drake, to entreat 
him to' represent their captain’s conduct to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. “In fact,’’ said the letter, “during the tHiole 
business lie proved himself a man, whose name and last 
conduct ought ever to lie held in'thc highest estimation, by 
a crew who feel it their duly to ask, fiom the I.ords Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty, that which they otherwise have 
not the meafTs of obt.unin^c; that is, a public and lasting 
record of the lion-hearted, generous, and very unejcarapled 
way in which our late noble commander, sacrificed his. life, in 
the evening of the 2.‘ird of .lune.” 'Ibis' letter was signed 
by the whole surviving crew of the Drake, amd in consequence, 
a tablet in the dockyard chapel at Portsmor.th commemorates 
^-le heroisjn of Captain Charles Baker. 

No wonder that the new]y cescaped crew, who had'wB,tched 
the grave, resolute’ face, and heard tho«calm, firm^answers, 
felt as if such bravery were unexampled, and yet—thanks 
to Him, who braced the hearts of otj? ffiamcn-iit is such 
fortitude' as has been repeated again and again \»pon' broken 
ships, and desolate rocks, and freezing icebergs, among wild 
winds and wilder waves.' » 

From the cold fogs of Newfoundland, lot us turn to one 
of the most beautiful of all thq tracts of 61^*'ocean, that'of 
the Xilaribbean qea, where the..intense blfle^of the tropical 
iky ia reflected it] a sea of still deeper bide, sprrklin^ and 
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dimplftig lAder ^he full power of the sunbeams.^ .and broki«i 
by the wo(TOed islands, formiifg tJie most ^sSjuisite Summer 
Scenery ig the <^orld. 

But Uiele most beautiful of seas aV; also the most treacher¬ 
ous. This is the especial home of the Jjurrica/ia, and of bri^ 
furious squ!i#ls,»that rise almost without Wivning, ejeept from 
slight indications ii%lho sky, which only an experie*need eye 
can detect; and from the sudden linking of the morfun*' in 
the •barometer i but this often does not take phee till .so iiy- 
mediaSoly before the storm, that there is barely a minute in 
which to prepare a vessel for an encoutder with* this most 
terrific of her enemies. , 

In these se^s, in the August of 1826, the little schooner, 
^{agpie, was crufsing, under tiTc command of a young lieu¬ 
tenant named Edward Smith, in search of a piraticaT vessel, 
which h.y] for some time been.the terror of the western shqces 
of the island of Cuba. The 2Gth had been a remarkaldy sultry 
day, and towards evening the Magpie lay becalmed oft’ the 
Color^dos rocks, when, at .about eight o’clock, a slight breeze 
sprung up from the west, and the sails were spread, but in 
less than an liour, the wind #liifted to the southward, and a 
small (i.irk luiid vapour was seen under the moon. This was 
the welWenown signal of coming peril, and instantly Mr. .Smith 
was summoned on deck, the sails furled, and the vessel made 
as r^ady as human skill could make her for her deadly en¬ 
counter. The cloud was rapidly ♦nereasing, and for a few 
seconds Wiere was a perfect stillness, till upon this came a 
rushing,*roaring soi^ncl, distant at first, but in the space of a 
4)reath, nearer and nearer; while the sea, still as a lake dse- 
where, was before %he black wall that moved headlong on, 
lasljed into one white sheet of foam. Hying up like flakes of 
snov , Itijl^as upon them! The lieutenant’s voice Mjas heard 
sailing tb cut a\#ay the masts; but •ven theg the ship was on 
her side, and in a fe\\*seconds more she was gone from beneath 
the crew; A gunimr’s mate, named Meldrum, saw for one 
momenj, ^bjr the ligXt %f a vivid flash of lightiung, tlje faces 
of his comra<ies struggling in»tho water, then he swam clear 
of the eddy made by the sinking shig, and found sometlyng 
floating, and grasping at it,* obtained first one oar and then 
another. The gjis^ having done its work, had rushed upon its 
and the sea,wji8 as still and calm as if its late fury had 
been wily a dreay^ 

M^larum listened breathlessly for some «ign of his ship- 
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Aiates, and presently, to his great relief, heaVd a//oice 'asking 
if any&ne was'Vear. It was* that of Mi'. Smitfr, who, with 
si-if more, was clinging t^a boat, which had floated up clear 
of the ship. So many rushed to her in their first joy, that 
ehe at once-capsized, and though all the ship’s company, 
twenti'-fom' in number, were clinging to ter*; some were 
streteheci across the keel,'and she was tjuis of course utterly 
usclesi except as a float, t 

, .Mr. Smit,h'ordered them all to (juit their po-sition, and allow 
ker to be righted. They obeyed, and he then placed "two in 
her to bait out the water with their hats, direoting the oth' rs 
to support theiuselves by hanging round the gunwales till the 
boat'could be lightened enough to admit them. Just as the 
baling commenced, one' of thc^ men cried out that' he saw tlm 
fin of a shark, and thediorror of becoming a prey to the monster 
m«de the men forget evciythieg; they struggled to get into 
the boat, and up.sct it again 1 Again, however, the lieutenant’s 
firmness prevailed, the boat wa.s righted, and he bade the 
men ^splash the water with their leg.s by way of frigh/ening 
away the enemy. All went on well, and at length tlyi boat 
was ablp to hold four men- niouuing had come, and hope with 
it, when at about ten o’clock, the cry “A shark! a shark!” 
was renewed, and at least fifteen of these creatutos were 
among them. Once more, in the panic, the boat was over¬ 
turned, bulj, after the first moment, the calm, unflinching 
voice of Edward Smith rSealled the men to their resolution; 
the lioat was righted, the two men replaced, and the others 
still hung outside, where the sharks, at first in a plaj’' 1 'ul mood, 
cailic rubbing against the men, and even passing over the boat? 
At last a cry of agony came from one of"thc men, whose leg 
had been seized liy a shark, and blood oifte tasted, there,was 
little moce hope; yet still Smith kept his men steaHJ'/, as, hold¬ 
ing by the stern,^he chceied the balers, and frxhortocFthe rest 
to patience till the boat could .safely hoM them. Blit the mon-' 
sters closed on their prey; shriek after ^hriek and reddening 
water ^howetT when one after another rVviv torn from the boat, 
and at last but six remained, when, as the lieutenant, looked 
into the boift for a seccind, he,ceased splashing, and at that mo¬ 
ment one leg was bitten'off. St'll, in order not to startle his 
men, he endured the anguish without a erj; of moan, and they 
were not aware of what had huppened til^ the other limb'wa,? 
seized by the nr.venous tee^h, when with a groan he could not 
repress, bis handc quitted their hold. Two of IhC men\ere in 
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time to him*and to lift him into the boat, amithcre, matF 
g|ed and'convulsed with agony*as^c la^-, h«ttill turiTed his 
whole mii]d to the safety of his cr\v. Calling to him a kd 
named Wilson, whoni,»as the youngcat and therefoiie the most 
sheltered from danger, he thought thg most»hkely to sur» 
vive, he desffreii him to tell the admiral that he tras^going 
to Cape Ontario in*scarch of the ‘pirate when the disaster 
occurred. “Toll him,” he added, * that •ray men have ckme 
theif duty, and that no blame is attached to thefli. I Jiavc 
but oiTe favour to ask, and that is, that he will promot* 
M«ldrum to be a gunner.” • 

He then shook each man by the hand and* bade him fare¬ 
well, wi^i a cfjeering word for all as long as he could speak; 
Ijjit, as the*!ong*day of burning sun, without food or water, 
passed by, his sti’cngth failed, and ho had lost the powei- of 
speech, jvhon at siinsot, on another alarm of the sharks a 
startled movement of the men caused the l)oat to be again 
upset, and his sufferings wore ended in the waves. 

Th» brief grave records of courts-martial speak only ^ the 
facts *hat concern the service, and the\- do not tell us of the 
one a'lchor of hope that couhl alone have braced th.'it dying 
sailor’s soul to that unmurmuring patience through the 
anguish,*thirst, and heat of that tropical day; but no one can 
doubt that a man, who thought so much of others, so little of 
hims#lf, whose soul was on his duty, and who ^ore the ejt- 
tremity of agony so long and uitkomplainingly, must have 
been upheld by that which alone can give true strength. 
Indeed, Ve know fhat Edward Smith was one of the best 
loved and most promising of the sons of a Hampshire fanfll}-, 
brought up by a wfllowed mother, and that he was especially 
valued by the Admfl-al on the station, Sir Lawrence Halstead. 

The onlj^officer now left was a young mate named*Maclean, 
who, wTlh^the fpirit of his lieutcrtitnt, agjun persuaded the 
men to right the bdht, which was now able to hold them 
all. foi' on^ four^w^e left, himself, the gunner’s mate, 
Meldru]^,, the boy •AVhsoii, and one more, ^'wentj hours 
of struggling in the water, With, latterly, the sun broiling 
their heads, and not a morsel <)f food nor a drflp of drink, 
had, however, nearly worn* them^6ut; the oars were lost, 
and^ though th% a^jproach of night rendered the air cooler, 
ydt the darkness* wjs unwelcome, as it took aWay all chance 
of beij^g seen awj picked up ’by* some passing vessel ‘At, 
about three* o’clock at night, poor young»Wilson and the 
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(Tther man «lost their senses from the sufienn^ they had 
undergone, and «both jumi,'ed* overboard an^ penshM. 

Maclean and Meldnun/ollected themselves after .the shock, 
and steadily continued to bale out .the water, till the boat 
was so nearl'.^ dry, that they could lie down <in her; and 
so spoilt^were they, that deep sleep came to theki both; nor 
did thj,‘v wake till the suii was glaring i:pon them far above 
thc'hoi'izon. What>a wakening 1 —alone in a frail boat, their 
companionl ^one, water all round, and swamiing with" the 
oruel sharks—the s\in burning overhead, and themselves now 
thirty-six bioui s without food, and parched ^^'^tb the deadly 
thirst, which they had the resolution not to attempt to slake 
with' salt water, well .knowing that the m(:vnenta*5y relief 
would be followed by worse sull'ering, perhaps'by frenzyj 
They (furst not even'speak to one another, but sat, one in 
thr 1k)w, one in the sterli, in silent patience, waiting for 
death. 

Hours passed away iii this manner; but towards eight in 
the iporning a white speck wa.s seen in the di.staneo, and 
both opened their fxirched lips to shout “A .sail!—a'•sail!” 
They sljook hands, with tears of joy and liojie, and strained 
their eyes as the icssel came ne^^rer, and the dark hull could 
be seen above the, horizon. Ne.irer, nearer—scarce!^' half a 
mile from them was the ve.ssel, when, alas! she altered her 
c 9 ur.se: she,was sailing .away. I'liey shouted their loi¥^est, 
and waved their j.'ickets,* but iii vain—they were unseen, 
and were being left to perish I « 

The gunner’s mate now rose up. fie, was the etder and 
the*’ stronger man, and he quietly announced his intention" 
of swimming to the vc,s.sel. It was a fong, fearfully long 
distance for a man fasting for so man/ hours; anci more 
terrible »till than drowning was the other dangSy* that was 
bidden under thq golden'-ripples of those bfdo w:ttefs. But 
to remain w,a.s certain death to both, alid this attempt gave 
the one last hope. The br.ave man gavf his lagt wishes in 
charge, to his officer, made the one* eri'.re.aty, that, if Mr. 
Maclean saw a 8 h.ark in pursuit^ he would not Iftt him know, 
shook hands, and, with a brief {jrayer for the protection of 
the Almighty, sprang ovepboard. 

Maclean was strongly tempted to swim, with this Jast 
companion, 'bdt conquered the impulse .as' only leading tot 
» (Seedless peril, cheered e.nd waved his rjoc^et. Opco he 
thought he saw the fin of a shark, and made a l^plashing, in 
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hopes of taring it from pursuit, then watc(jed*the gwimmei 
with earnest h^ipe. Meldruill svam, straining every nerve, 
splashing, as he went to keep awi\ the sharks, and shoiAing, 
but n#oiie appearecfou deck; and when he had accomplished 
about two-ffhirds of the way, his strength faflCd him, and ^le 
was aboutAo•resign himself to float mottonless, ati^eSsy prey 
to the sharks, wheH a head, was sf^n in the vessel, fje raised 
his arms, jumped himself up in the tvater, and was‘seen! 
Tlte brig wa» hove-to, a boat was put out, and Ee wa% taken 
into ‘t, still able to speak and point the way t,o his cAn- 
fianion. 

The brig was American; and, at first, the history of the 
last day and»njght was thou^it so incredible, that the desti¬ 
tute pair’were taken for escaped pirates; but they, were, at 
last, set on shore at Ilavaniiah, and tlicnce conveyed to Port 
Royal fcy the first man-of-wat that touched there. 

At the court-martial held by Sir I^awrenco Halstead these 
facts came out. Meldrum could not be prevailed on to tell 
his «own story ; but when his young oflicer had rel*ted it, 
botk burst into tears, and embraced before the court. Not 
an oflicer present but wa» deeply afl'ected; and •Meldrum 
was, of course, at once promoted, accol’ding to the dying 
request of Lieutenant Smith. He died in the year 1848, 
but the name of the Magpie schooner will ever remain con¬ 
nected with the memory of undaunted resolution and <ni- 
wearied patience. 


THE FEVER AT OSMOTHERLY 

1825 

Osmotherly is a small village in Yorkshire, not far from 
North Aliprton. •It.had been much neglecjed, the houses 
were ,41-built, anA there had been little attentio* to the 
means of cleanliness, so thift the place was exceedingly un¬ 
healthy, and the people y^er* in the state of*dullness» and 
imorance, that was sure to be, Ihe result of possessing a 
cTgrgyman wh*) unhappily cared neither for their souls nor 
bodies, and did .not even ‘reside among IhSm, but only 
cam% over time to tiftie«to read tbft service, in* the 
chufch. 
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Jfo ■vv^ndei'T'thiit a deadly low fever broke'out ip this nn- 
fortuiiate place, ifl the autynii! of 1826, an^ -sveift cVeeping 
on ffom house to house, la/ing one person low afte^janother, 
so that the healthy could liardly be found to nurae tl» sick. 
Aftiong the farftfiies upoti whom it fell very heavity was that 
of an oM f(;<dow, who had seen better days, birt led become 
nearly destitute, and had for many ycarfr past been chiefly 
siippdftod by a|i allowance from her brother, who had settled 
as^a Sierchant in America. This brother had died in «ho 
prSvious year, and his only child, Mary I,ovell Piekat'd, at 
that time twenty-five yeiirs of age, ha<l, after Ifer long inirs> 
ing of him, beem-persuaded to cross the Atlantic, ancf make 
acquaintance with her English,relations. , » 

She kyl spent many happy months with aunts afid cotisin-s 
in prosperous circuinstauces, but she was not going to neglect 
the |>oor old aunt in the Korth, und taking advantagi}. of the 
escort of some friends who were going to Scotland, she 
travelled with thero as far as to I’eiiritli, and then went by 
coach »'> Xonh Allerlon, and by post-chai.se to (Ismothcrly, 
where she intended fo pay a three weeks’ visit at Brush Farm, 
«!id 1)0 pv'ked iqi again al Penrith on their return. 

fler first letter "from this plniy;, wi-ilton on the ‘2nd of 
September, 1826, tlcscrihcs her boHtt*ss as “a binaTi, thin 
ol(I lady, with a pale cotiijilexioii, and the very brightest 
bia):k eyes, which .sjiarkle when she speaks with a de|jre% of 
aiiiinution almost iimu.xing fii such mi old lady. Bho lives in 
a comfortable little two story cottage, of four roomt. which 
far u.weeds anything I ever .saw for lictitnoss,”—though it 
.seems to have had a clay floor., “ 1 find,’’ aildod kind-hotirtctl 
Mary, “that I could not have como at a'better lime to do 
jcooti, or a woi'.H(! for gaining spirits." Sfie fotind the pwr 
old l.'itly fiCHi'bv worn out wiih the care of two litfpo arand- 
soijs, one of whoij' W!Ui ilf^aulfiilly ill with w^hooppi^emigb, 
but could not 1 m* nursed at, home, as lbs younger brother, 
u baby of a f/ti-inight old, was t!r|uii|ty pll witli tho wime 
complaint, wid his father wa.s iti grent tlattger with ibq fuver, 
and had just lost a brodier in* snmllpox. Amb worse than 
all, ft .son of'the old kdy hath been jiwt brought homo in a 
inchinclioly state, that was, almost madness. 

Many would have ihonghi only of Hying f>-om the fever. 
Maty J’ickarfl diiU' Ihoiight how .she coulibhfl[) the Mnflei'ci'A. 
First she look fhargo of tk: Aick child, whs was sooiv vci^^' 
fond of her, und‘'’took a fancy to call her “ (mleio Mady > 
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and she likewise'went about among the other p*or, teachiri^ 
them the (Are oj their sick, afld giving them every kind of 
nourishmg|it they needed, aiding them with harm and htfad, 
till no W'onder they weije always declaring, “ they never saw 
such a lady •as Miss Pickard”. What<^hc gate away among 
them was rftvtr known, probably not even to hcr.s«lf;»but it 
is plain that she Must haye beeif at the expense their 
medi.jal advice, since her aunt was totalVy dependent on‘her, 
and- the daughter’s husband had hitherto livecf sdlely by his 
daily labour, while the rest of the jiarish was extremely pooh, 
a;.d the destitution caused by sickne.ss was dreaflful. She 
says herself that the “ good little dot tor ’i was her only 
helper, and ng doubt she must have called him in, si'fce in 
those days unions and union tloctors were not, and though 
parish doctors were appointed, they were a benefit only in 
name to^the poor, who depended almost entirely on private 
charity, where they were within reach of it, or else upon old 
women, cunning men, and herbalists. She had a hard fight 
with J/he village superstitious fancies, and a harder on% with 
the cettagers’ habits of uncleanliness; and such was the panic 
that prevailed, that she could, hardly rouse them into ^xertion 
to remove the dirt that was probably thocatise of the sick¬ 
ness, and certainly much increased it. Whole families seem 
to have owed their food to her, while their breadwinner was 
laid ,by; but there is no record of the details o^ her gener|d 
doings; she said in after years, tlnTt she should like to write 
down antaccount of the curious things that had befallen her 
at Osmc/therly, but ^ha never had time to do so, and we only 
‘have her letters written to her^xYmerican friends at the tjine, 
which speak of little but what concerned her relations, and 
for, them the work *khQ did would have seemed in itself suffi¬ 
cient. 

Her Cousin Bessy’s ” husband Mied of Jihe fever on the 
8th of September, anfi Mary it was who closed his eyes, and 
the next day stoo4 godmother to the poor li|tle month-old 
baby, v jjieu was chiistoned at ij.s father^ funeral, wi^h little 
hope of its living, for its coiteh was bringing on fits. Two 
nights after she says: “I had ^en upawith the little boyithe 
greater part of the night before .^. . but, (in the true spirit 
of Polly PickanJ) attempting to do more than anyone would 
j4ve thought reasonable), I was quite persuaSed that, as I 
^as t(v sit ^,^it»*vas as well to do all I couW|; and pftor, 
Bessy had not had a quiet night since hef child was born, 
(0S4Si 
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}md was g<i’ng to sleep alone in her house for the fii'st time 
since her IjMsCa^id’s death, D thought it would (lo her good, 
and me nO harm, to sit up in her parlour* and take care of" 
the bahy in the cradle, that she miglit .have a little sjeep, and 
Clot feel alone. The; dear little baliy had been better than 
for sMue. time during the day, and I douU'.eti, not that it 
would he in the cradle or on ijiy kncoi very quietly, except 
duting its coughing fits.* Bessy went to bed; but the poor 
little creafttre grew worse, and coughed itsivlf into a fit, in 
Mhich it lay .so long, that I thought it dead, and awoke it.s 
mother. * But its little heart began to beat again, ando it 
seemed to be .reviving, though slowly, and I sent her oil 
again. It appeared for .some time to be recovering: but all 
at once it sunk away' and ?iied in my arhis, so pcacefuljy 
anil sweetly, that I could scarcely bo [lersuaded that it had 
net fallen into a .still slumber, or had another fit. But it was 
indeed gone: and when I could bring myself to give it up, 

I arranged its little body for its la-st home. I don’t know 
whe^> I have had mv feelings more excited. It tvas a lovely 
little creature, and 1 have nur.sed it so much since J have 
been b,ere, that 1 found it had become an object of great 
interest to me: i>:rt a day has pa.ssed that I have not given 
three or four houns to it, and it was always so qiiiet’with me, 
that it seemed .almost to know when I took it.” As to her 
ijwn dangcf in the midst of infection: “Iton’t fear fof me; 

I don’t think I am goin^ to be sick, and it will be for some 
good purpose if I am.” • 

She took up her qtiartcrs with the,poor bereaveiS mother, 
an'd was able to be a great comfort to tier, by long ttilks 
night, when all was still, showing her fhe way to the only 
tnie comfort, of which the poor, ill-tfuight young woman,had 
hithertOk. known little. At the week’s end, h(l|'cvcr, poor 
Bessy sickened f)f the worst form of typhtu; and the* next 
day the favounte little Jamie fell il^ also. TTio villager.^ 
thought the _^house doomed, and Mary,saw not a creatuse 
but thp dixitor, day after day. The ifln*?s lasteif eloven days, 
during which Mary never left 4ier night or day» excejJt to run_ 
back to hdr grandmother’s for a change of clothes; for the' 
sufferer did not like to be touclfod by any other person, and 
it was best that as few should be exposed t^ the infection as 
poasible. “ Her senses never»for 80 ok h^ fpr a moment,* fi<y 
nOr deep sense of gratiti^e'to God for,the mercieg which 
He bad bestowed on her amid all her sufferihgl. It seemeil 
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to her that His itomediatc Providence had sejt -we to them 
just at this Hmej^and her expressions of affeWion^nd thank¬ 
fulness we/e indeed most deliglitful to me.” She died &n 
the 30tk of Septembsr; ^,and Mary returned to the care of 
the little Jamie, who was still extremely ill. The elder boj* 
was seven y(:arf old, 'and able to undorsUnd the desc^lateness 
of his home, and, as»he sat by the fire, kept on rcpoatgng at 
intervals the entreaty, “Cousin Mary, yi>u will^ let me five 
with you, won’t you?” Poor little fellow! he die! not 'ong 
need an earthly home; he, too, fell ill, and, after a mos? 
pa.iently borne sickness, watched constantly by tBis loving 
friend, died on the .30th of October. » 

Still, Mary’s,nui'sing was not ended. On the 2nd of*No- 
vember, she*wrote: “There are very many cases of th,e fever 
in the village, and as 1 am almost the only person in it who 
is not a^aid of infection, 1 .,till have full employment- in 
assisting the poor sufferers. My cousin’s little niece is still 
very ill. I have indeed been '..onderfully preserved and 
strengthened. Heaven save me from presumption, belt I 
cannot help feeling that I could not have lived through all 
that I have, unless God had •protected me!” • 

By the end of the month, however, the 'fever had abated 
sufficiently for Mary to comply with the earnest entreaties 
of her friends, and come to them at Penrith; but it was a 
cruel iparting with poor little Jamie, who had greovn so fond 
of her, that his screams of agony at ner departure long echoed 
in her ears. The welcome and quiet she enjoyed among her 
friends nft,de the stay with them “like the rest of the Sabbath 
tb the weary labourer”, though sjie was verjaweak and weary, 
and needed much rfefet and care. But before December was 
at ap. end, came a letter from the doctor, telling her the poor 
old annt hiVself was at the point of death, with the same 
malignaBt ^ver.'’ Vainly did Mary’l friends,assure her that 
the danger of •returniftg into the infected air was far greater 
'than even a\l she h*d ^one through before, ip her present 
weakenejo State. Sh* knew it w»s her duty to go, and took 
Jeave of them*“with many solbmn thoughts, thoiigh hid by 
Cheerful looks ”, and feeling as <-if it was for ever that she 
parted with them. , 

After an eigh^ hours’ solitary journey, she arrived, and 
ki.ll the pleasure soft the most* ecstatic greetii% Srom poor 
little J*mie. “He ran roundfm% jumped in my, la|), 
stroke^ and ftissed my face, as if he could Rot trast to tne 
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‘evidence of one sense, find at last burst oiit a-crying,‘‘Uncle 
Madv' woii’t go> away againi'—Uncle Mady live With Jan^je 
et-ery day, won’t you. Uncle Madyi” 

Again the had to be sole nurse, and servant iiK-the sick 
house, “acting in a fourfold capacity”, as she mlled it. She 
put np 0 . little bed in a corner of her aftnt'^s room, and 
dcvotecf herself to her. ‘ It was loss lo».cly than before; for 
the doctor had brought flis sister to keep liouso for him, and 
.Maijv was* able to see much of her. Moreover, the old aunt 
^tegan to recover from the time of her arrival; aMd hcr^ 
Americaif heart was rejoiced by the stiow—“it looked so 
homei.sh, and tio much like your happy home the last time 
I saSv it, that I have been enjoying the sight liig*'ly”. 

But ^the cold and wet, at last, liroke down Ifer strength. 
One night, when al«jne, such a dreadful cramp seized her, 
that she fell on the floor, and for a considerable tjme could” 
neither move nor make anyone hear. For man}’ days after, 
.she lav on her lied, in a state of c.\treme weakncs.s, from 
whiiih she cotdd hardly be recovered, but with unfailing 
brightness. It was always remarked, that, “her worsd days 
were Itpr gayest ones”; and ati-length she recovered, and left 
the place where she had been for so many months truly a 
ministering angel. She returned to that home in* America 
which had, during her toil.s, seemed to her, “like the dreams 
9 ne has of, heaven, in the twilight hours, between 8l»3ping 
and waking”. There slA became a happy wife and mother, 
anci continued to send remittances to the old aurtt, its long 
as they were needed; but .she lost sight, of little Jjimie, and 
hall no further iiUercourse with him. He, however, did mil 
forget her, and, early in 1849, .sc it a lol^ig affectionate letter 
to her, dwelling gratefully on all she haM done for his cl^’ing 
parents«and himself. But, alas! the letter cafife Jjoo late. 
Alary—now the,widowc(> Mrs. Ware—hfwl Wing Ijeen sinking 
under a fatal malady, so endured, thftt “ her sick chamber 
was always tjie happiest room in thj h<>use ”, t\pd had diiJtl 
on a lively April day, in which she looted up and itjtid, with 
a smile, “ What a beautiful daV to go/itWie!” 

purely, ff it bo a gJoriou»deed to save life at the risk of 
our own, Mary Lovell Pickanf, standing alone among the 
dead and dying, in her cheerful resolution rtnd strong lyust, 
deserves hftnSur as much as v,ny hero whe braved death* hi 
battlQ or in wreck. 

Miss Pickard’s noble action, and another sirfilar otw sug- 
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t ested a Deautmi;: sketch by Miss Martiiieaii, ei^itled “Tht 
icktiess and Health of the Pciple of Blcalj»i?n ”, in Nos. 9, 
^iO, 11, 12 of Household Words. * “ 

Let ns add to this»a parallel from Saint Rcmi Bosrecourt, 
near Dieppe,# where, in 1824, there was a terrible attack of 
typhus, extr^jmely infectious. It broke out in a house twhere 
there were eleven }«ersons: .and such were its ravageSj that, 
at last, only the father remained with four little childrens all 
' ill; «.nd such v-n tlic general alarm, that no finfi wouljl ge 
near the cottage. All the nurses whom the authorities (If 
the village endeavoured to employ, rejilied that tHey would 
not run after death. At last, a lady, MaJemgiscllc Celestine 
Dtitriraopt, offf^red herself; and when the fearful risk was set 
bpfore her, she answered, “ In* the service of God and the 
poor there is no fear of death ”. To the cottage then she 
went. One more child died, and %he herself prepared it dor 
burial, pfacing the coffin in the courtyard, where alone anyone 
dared to come. The other three and the father were saved 
by hef care; and this is said to have been only one instance 
in a \ihole life of self-devotion and charity. 


THE CHIEFTAINESS ANy THE VOLCANO 

1825 

Pew regions in the^ world are more be.autiful than thtose 
islands far away in«the Pacific’which wo fiavc been used to 
call the Sandwich Isles. They are in great part formed by 
the' busy ^tlo coral worms, but in the midst of J]hem are 
lofty' ii»uiftain%, thrown up by the.ivonderful power that we 
call volcanfc.^'In sailing up to the island? the first thing 
^hat becomes visible arc two lofty peaks, each two miles and 
a half 1 'gl'.’ One i^\\%ite with perpetual snoit', the other is 
dark—dark yjjth lava and cindel's, on which the inward heat 
will not permit the snow to cast a white mantle* The first 
of these has been tranquil #or many years, the other is the 
largest and most terrible active vdlcano in the world, and is 
ijairicd Kilauea.*^ T]ie enormqjis crater is a lake of liqdid 
hrOj from six to pine miles in gir^umference. oOver it plays ^ 
a continual uapour, which hangs by day lika a silvery cloud, * 
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Irtit at du^ is red and glowing like thc» Aurora Borealis, 
and ill the ni^bt is as a foi^st in flames. Kiisfhg'into thjs 
liuid atmo^liere are two l)lack cones, in tfie inid^t of a sea 
of fused Java, in which black and pink rocks^aiM tossed 
ivildly about cas in ^ seething caufdron. The«edge of this 
huge basifi of burning matter i.s a ledge of ht»r< lava, above 
which rises a mighty wall of scoria or»cinder; in one place 
forsiiitg an abrupt.precifiicc 4000 feet high, but in othcr.s 
capable of'b^lng descended, by perilou.s paths, by those -who 
desire to have a closer view of the lake of flame 'within. 
I ])on the4 bushes that grow on the mountairftop is fount’.- a 
ettrious Hbrou:^ sub.stance formed by the action of the air 
npom the vapour rising' from the molten iniij.crals beneath; 
it is like cobwebs of spun gla.ss. Tremenc'ious Is the scerp 
at all times, but at the jieriocU of eruption, the terrific majesty 
is ^ipyond all imagination, uheu rivers of boiling la^a, blood¬ 
ied with heat, rush down the mountainside, foming cascades 
of living fire, or spreading destruction over the plains, and 
wheij, reaching the sea, .struggling, roars, thundering, in 
bubbling flamc.s and dense .smoke for the masterv. with 
the Oliver element. 

Heathen natioiii living among such wonderful appearances 
of nature cannot fail to connect them with divine beings. 
The very name of \ olcano testifies to the old classical fancy 
that the burning hills of the .Mediterranean were the ji'ork- 
shops of the armourer-4oil Vulcan and his Cyclops; and 
in the .Sandwich Islands, the terrible Kilauea was" supposed 
to be the home of the godde.ss I’eV, whoso bath was in 
thS mighty crater, anrl whose hair was stmposed to bts 
the glassy threacls that covered the hfds. Fierce goddess 
as she was, she permitted no woman lo touch the v^rge 
of her Biountain, and her wrath might involvijthe whole 
island in fiery (^estructioii. *. * 

At length, however, the islanders 'were iteliWed from 
their bondage of terror into a clearer Jight. Missionaries 
came among them, and injcrcottrse w*th Etiro|joa,ns made 
them ashamed of their own* .superstitious fancies. Very 
gr^Jually fhe faith of the people detached itself from the* 
savage deities they had^ worshipped, and they began to 
reyere the One true Maker of heaven and .partm But still 
their supoastkions hung roimd Kilauos. « TTiere the ^drjr 
goddess still ravelled in h^ fearful gambols^ there the ^ermble 
sights and soursls, and the desolating streamS" that jnight 
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at any moment burst from her reservoir of flame we?ie 
as tokens <fi anger that the nftion feared 4)»provok« And 
after the^young*King Liholiho, with all his coni'*, had made 
up the'r minds to fjiandon their idols, give up ],heir super¬ 
stitious practices, and seek instruction from Chgislian teacherj, 
still the jifictts of* Pelo, on her flaming mouiUair^ kept 
their stronghold of heathenism, and threatened ifer wrath 
upon those who should forsake tee anc;ent worship.* ^ 

Then it w»s tliat a brave Christian wonfari^ strong in 
faith tind courage, resolved to defy the goddess in hef fag;- 
ness, and break the spell that Ixaind the trembiing people 
to her worship. Her name was Kapiolani^ wife of Naihe, 
the pufflic o,i;ator of Hawaii. Thci c was no commorw trust 
and re.soludon needed to enaliTe her* to carry out her under¬ 
taking. Not only was .she outraging the old notit)ns that 
fearful consequences must follow the transgression of,,the 
tahi, of sotting apart. Not only was the ascent toilsome 
and loading into cold regiou.s, which were dreadful to a 
deli'-,;|tc Hawaiian, but the actual danger of the ascent was 
greai. Wild crag.s and slippery sheets of lava, or slbiies of 
crumbling cinders, were strangers to the feet of the tender 
coastbrod woman. And the heated soil, the g?oanings, 
the luiid atmosphere, the vapour that oozed up from the 
crevices of the half-cooled lava, must have filled any mind 
with awe and terror, above all, one that had been bred up 
in the faith that these were thi? tokens of t/ie fury of a 
vindictiiie and powerful deity, whose precincts she was 
transgi^ssing. Very g’econtly a large body of men had been 
sufl'oeated on the mountainside by the mephitic gasoB of 
the volcano—strui^t dead, as'it must have seemed, by thfr 
breath of the god^loss. 

Pit I^iiolani, strong in the fiiith that He,,as whose 
oham^on^ slm- came, was all-sutlicient to guard her from 
the perils me confronted, climbed resolutely on, bearing 
in her hand the aacred berries, which it was sacrilege for 
one O' ^ber sex ^ ^ouch. The enraged J)riests of Pele 
came forth* from their samefuary among the cr8,gs, and 
endeavoured to bar her way, with^thi’eats of •the rage of 
their mistress; but she Iffeeded them not. She made her 
w^ to the summit, and gazeef into the fiery gulf .befow, 
then descended, the side of dthe terrible crahei> even to* the 
margin of the .boiling sea o| ^e, and hurJing into it, the 
SMi^ed beitiM, exclaimed: “If I perish*by the ahger 
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Pole, then djcead her power; but, behold, L defy her wrath. 
I have'broken tabus; I tve and am safe, f»r Jehovah 
the* AlmighK" is my God. His was the breAth thaj kindled 
these flamgg; His is the Hand which ,>-estrains flieif fur^. 
0.}i! all ye people, behold how vain are the gods of Hawaii, 
and tiyn and serve the Lord!” 

Safely *i.ne brave womaa descended tht' mountain, having 
won.hd cause, the fause lif Faith. 

^In classiu' tsmes, the philosopher Empcdocjes had leapt 
in?.o the burning crater of Mount Etna, thereby to obtain 
an imperiskable name. How much more nobla is the nanre 
that Kapiolani gained for herself, by the deed that showed 
forth .at whose command alone it is that the mountains 
quake and flow down, dnd th*e hills melt like wax. 


DISCIPLINE 

Perhaps there have never been occasions, when the habit 
of instantaneous obedience to the voice of duty has pro¬ 
duced more touching instances of forbearance and unselfish¬ 
ness than in the confusion and de.spair of a shipwreck. W^at 
a wreck can be without faich (jualities, has been but too 
well proved by the horrible scenes that took pl.ve after 
the lo.ss of the French ship Medu^e, wlien^ brutal self.shness 
was followed by .savage violence and cannibalism too shocking 
to be dwelt upon; though memorable as* an example, that 
“every man for him.selr’, is the most fatal of all polici^p, 
even wercy self-preservation the primary object. ^ 

In British ships of wat^i unshrinking obcdiancOj hieding 
nothing but the fme matter in hand, i* the Me* “As a 
landsman,” says Colonel Fisher, an en^neer oflieor, who 
was on board ‘the Plover gunboat in* tge hottest*- fire on 
the Peihib Kiver, “I was mudi struck with llie coolness 
with^which the navigatjon of, the vessel was attended to; 
the man in the chains cries the setundings, the master gives 
his onlers to the man at thJ helm and the engineers below; 
the ' helmsman ^las no eyes or» ears butt f<jr the master’^ 
direotions and i^nals. . . ^11 seem intent on whft *s 

their ddty at the *ime being, and utterly unmindful of the 
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strugjjle raging ’jound them.” And this when ijpt only were 
they being Aot down ovei^ moment, ,But whan each 
‘comparatively tiarmloss ball rocked the gufcboat, sent 
splinte"3 flying, or, brought the yards down .upon their 
heads. Wh^ire such conduct is regar^led as,a mere mattpr 
of course, from the* grey-headed admiral down t^ thf cadet 
and the caliin-boy no wonder that multitudes ’of deeds 
have been done, glorious* becaiihe thjy placed dftty far 
abave self, aijd proved that Nelson’s signal ■ is •indeed trie 
to the strongest instinct of the English sailor. 

The only difficulty is to choose among the instances of 
patient obedience on record; and how many more are there, 
unknown to all but to Him who treasures up the secord, 
until the day when “the sea IShall give up her dead!” Let 
us cast a glance at the Atulank, bewildered in a tog upon 
the coast of Nova Scotia, and dc«eivad by the signal gi^ of 
another* ship in distress, till she struck upon the formidable 
reefs, known by the name of the Sisters Rocks, off Sambro 
Island. The wreck was complete and hopeless, a.id a number 
of men scrambled at once into the pinnace; Imt the captain, 
seeing that she could never, tioat so loaded, ordered twenty 
of them out, and was implicitly obeyed, so entirely*without 
a muriitur, that as the men hung clinging to the weather 
gunwale of the ship, they drowned the crashing of the 
falljjig masts with their cheers. 

As soon as the pinnace was lightened, she floated off, Sut 
immediately turned bottom upwards. Still the crew never 
lost thtir self-possession for one moment, but succeeded in 
righting her, and resuming their places, without the loss»of a 
man. They then «vaited beybnd the dash of the breakeil 
01 ^ the reef, for Ofcptain Hickey and their companions, whe 
were stilWlinging to the remains of the ship. T^ero wer< 
two’ o<her b^Vs, but too small t# hold the whole number 
and an atfeqipt was wiade to construct a raft, but the beating 
of the waves rendered this impossible, so the men already 
in the pf..tiace wera (flrectcd to lie down in flie bottom, anc 
pack thems^ves like herrings* in a barrel, while the lessei 
boats returned through the sujf to pick off the "rest—a .mos 
• difficult matter, and indeefl some had to be dragged on oi 
ropes, and others to swim, but no! one was lost. The oaptaii 
•was of course the last man tc^ quit the wreck/sthough sevira 
of*th^ officers tu^re most unv^lljlig to precede him everufo 
a moment,‘aftd by the time he reached 4he boat, the last 
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ti»bers had almost entirely disappeared, araii) tfne loud oheers 
of the bnave neaft-ed crew. . . 

Nothing K'as saved but the admiral’s d(?.jpatches, which 
the cj>ptain ^ad secured at the fii-st mompnt, and tlf6 (jhrono- 
meter. This la^t was the special charge of the captain’s clerk, 
who Invi bpen directed always to hold it in lys iband when 
the guns Vere fired, or the ship undcr\y)nt any shock, so 
as tct. pfevent the wprks ffom being injured. On the first 
alarm he hal vanglit up the chronometer and run on dcfk, 
blit being unable to swim, wa.s forced to cling to the mizen 
mast. \Vhwi the ship fell over, and the mast hccame nearly 
horizontal, he crawled out to the mizen top, and sat there 
till thfi spar gave way and plunged him into the waves, 
whence he was dragged into (Sue of the boat.), naV-dT-owned 
but gra.sfiing tight his nrecious trust. A poor merry negro, 
who, Jield fast to his fiddle .to the la.st moment, as he clung 
to the main chains, was obliged to let his iustrumtnt go, 
amid the laughter and fun of hi.s mcssmate.s, who seem to 
have found foixl for merriment in every occurrence. No 
one had a full .suit of clothes, but an old <iuartermifster, 
named Samuel Shanks, who had eomporteil himself through¬ 
out as c(?mposedly as if shipwrecltH befell him every day, and 
did not even take oft' his hat, except for a last cheen to the 
AtalanU as she sunk. He recollected that he had a small 
compass seal hanging to his watch, and this being handed 
to’the captain, in his gig; and jilaeed on the top of *thc 
chronometer, it proved steady enough to steer by^ as the 
throe boats crept carefully along in the dense fog.t. They 
landed, after a few hours, on the coa.s', about twenty miles 
from Halifax, at a 'fishing station, where /hey were warmed 
and fed. 

Thence.the captain took the most exhausted^nd le^st 
clothed of the party in ^hc boats to Halifax IcSviag ‘the 
others to march through the half-clcar<ifl coiil|(’y? Before 
night the whole ship’s company assembled, without one man 
missing, in as fcomplotc order as if nothing had Lrpponod. 

Here |)crfect discipline had proved the mcai|9 of'bafoty, 
and^ope had never faded for a moment; but wo have still 
fresh in onr memories* an occastoti where such forbearing 
obe'dience led to a willing'self-sacrifice, when safety might 
havfe been p«>8*ble to the stropg at the pxpSnse of certain, 
destruction to l^e weak. 

The 'Birlcmheadp a war steamer used as a ttransporC, was 
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on Ifer way to i;A.lgoa Bay with about 630 persons on boJrd, 
132 beinaher own rrcw, the ♦cst detachmsirts from*the 12th, 
74th, agd 91st*Regiraent8, and the wives and children c4 the 
soldiers. In the dead of the night between the 2^th and 28th 
of Fobruany, the vessel stuck on a ^ef of rsunken rocks,on 
the African ‘coast,’ atid from the rapidity witlj which she 
was moving, amUthc viol^ence o? the waves, becalae rapidly 
a hopeless wreck. On the shoe)!?, the ivhole of thc^nwi and 
oSicors hurried on deck, and the commandiftg‘otFiceg Ljeu- 
tenatit-Colonel Setori, calling the other officers about him, 
impressed c^n them the necessity of preservirig order and 
silence among the men, and placed them jt the disposal of 
the ciynmaj^der of the vessel. 

Sixty ‘a^ere placed at the “{lumps', others to disengage the 
boats, and others to throw the poor, horses overboVd, so as 
to lighten the ship, while the* rest were sent to th<j,«poop 
to east the forepart of the ship. Everyone did as directed, 
and not a murmur nor cry wa.s heard. They were as steady 
as y on parade, as ready as though embarking in ^British 
haijjour. 

The largest boat was injhappily too much encumbered to 
be gut at quickly enough, hut the cutter was fillecf with the 
womert and children, and jmshed of)', as did two other small 
boats. The other two large ones were, one capsized, the. 
ot^er stove in by the fall of the funnel, which took place’ 
immediately after the cutter w^vs clear of tlie ship, only 
twelve«or fifteen minutes after the ship had struck. At the 
same •time the whole vessel broke in two parts, crosswise, 
and the stern part began to sink and Jjll with water.* The 
commander callet^ out, “ All 'those that can swim jump ovSb- 
\joard and swim*for the boats.” 

Lilt (Monel Seton and the officers with him beymght their 
men*to Tqrl^r, showing them that if thw did so, the boats 
with the jlunen i*ust be swamped. Aira they stood still. 
Not 'uore than Jjireo made the attempt. Officers and men 
alike jjiJTied to fa^ flmost certain death rather than endanger 
the womeu»and children. Young soldiers, mostly l?ut a short 
time in the service, were as patiently resolute as their ^ders. 
In a few moments the whftle of these brave men were washed 
into the sea, .some sinking, some swimming, some clinging 
to spars. Tljp i)oat8 picked up as manyeae was polsibh 
without overloading them, An(j then made for the alioje 
urtiich wafonly two miles ofh hoping to land these arid returr 
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for*more, but j;he surf ran so high that landing, was impossible, 
and aftef seeking till daylight for a safe landing place, they 
were* at last ^jicked up by a schooner, which ‘then made for 
the wreck, where thirty or forty were still hanging t') the 
ma^is in a dreadful stj^f.e of exhaustion. , 

A few, b{)th of men and horses, had .succeeded; in swim¬ 
ming to tile shore, but some were devoured by the sharks 
on th*" \ftiy, and out pf the*'whole number in the ship, only 
19? were sawdf But those who were lost, both sailors and 
soldiers, have left behind them a memory of calm, self-denying 
courage as hwoic as ever wa.s shown on battletield. 


THE EESCUERS 

We Ijave had a glimp.se of the lini-iors on board a wrecked 
•ship, and the resolution with which they can be endiiyed 
and conrjucred. Let us now lool^ at the shore, and at the 
spirit tha£ has prom{>t,ed even women to become their re.scuers. 

Here, then, i.s a portion of a “Night Scene by the'Sea”, 
namely, the dangerous coast near Cromer, in the county of 
Norfolk. It is taken from a poem by .Ioanna Baillie, anc^is 
literally and exactly true. 'There, amid 

“ The roni' of winds ai)d waves 
Ah strfiiig contention loudly ravcH, 

A fcarfiirsomid of feiirful (■oinmoW’.on 
Tlic many angry voice.s of the occiui 

tne loremost in afibrding aid to the shipwrecked seaHneS was 
a crippled lady. 


'■‘One with liinbH nerve-bfftn^, 
'Whose feet have ncvei-'tcuiched the ground^. 
Whj love.s in tomes of Jtutiic lore 
To scan the curious tali'.) of^yore, 

Of gixls and heroes (J'uily wdd. 

And hath intently oft beguiled 
Heivi)»ssing hours with mystic rhymes^ 
Legends by Imrds rejieaysed of other tjpes; 
Learned, jnd loving leainitig well, 
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For lollege hall or cloistered cell 
IA student meet, yet*all the wliile ' 

As tScet, with repartee or smile, 

’Mid easv converse, polished, hlithe, and Jjoon, 

To join tlic cTrcles of a gay saloon; 

,Vroin chjldhfHid reaied in wealth ancT ease, 

•The daily care herself to please— 

For selitsh nat\ir» here I elow 
A dangerous state, I trow 

That crippled lady was Anna (Turnc}’, one of a gifted 
family, snr[>assing them jierhaps in mental powdrs and attain¬ 
ments, certainly not inferior to anvtin Chrjfitian benevolence, 
and (-^'hicl^is the strangest thing of all), absolutely mftre than 
a match for tfie soundest an * ’.calihierst among them in per¬ 
sonal activity, though unalde through her whole life to stand 
or move without mechanie d attl. Her intellect was the 
highelt order. After learning all the more accessible lan¬ 
guages, she betook herself to ’ lie ancient Teutonic branches, 
ant^ in 1819 translated the Anglo-Saxon Chroiiiqie. As 
ini^did and as scholar, she woukl, as the verses above- 
quoted observe, have sccBicd in especial danger,of dwell¬ 
ing on nothing beyond her own ojnstant and severe 
sufferings, and the studies that beguiled her attention from 
them. 

^et she was full of the warmest, brightest sypipathy. ^er 
conver.sation was not only dclightftil from her brilliant powers, 
but fr*m her ready perception of the w'ants and wishes of 
otheri* Not only was her wheeled chair propelled in a, 
moment to her bookshelves when she .wanted a volume to 
illustrate her thoSght, but tEe moment she caught a friend’s 
^yo in search of any article at a little distance, her chair 
wa. lurS«d in that direction, and the object wi» presented 
with*iiilini|jjjsgrace. She made* young jjeople exceedingly 
fond of Ih^l^ and delighted to assist them in their studies. 
She nonld help l^ys to prepare their Greek, and Latin tasks 
with rifinito zest* and wouli^ enliven a lesson wi^ comical 
and original allusions. Otltcr children of a lovyer rank were 
also taught by her, and from hes home at 'North •Kepps 
Cottage, she won by Her kindness and helpfulness,, the 
strongest infl\jence over the fisnerfolk upon the coast, who 
'looked upon hfr»as a superior being. 

• At her own^eepense she pjoqiiired a lifeblat and apparatljs 
reaouiiljg’the shipwreckea, and to sectfte the right use of 
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thAe, she wc^'.ld be wheeled down to the sh^re in her 'fchair 
to give oVdcrs and*’snperintcnd fheir executiot^. S*reiy there 
ciin 'be no nfore nolile picture than this infirm wo^|.'“'> con¬ 
stantly in pain, whose right it wou|,d have seemed tto be 
shielded from avoiigh Hast or the very knowledge of sufl'er- 
iiig, coiftin^ii forth in the dead of night,'amid**tlte howling 
storm, beating sjtray, and '^Irenchpig rain,*'to direct and in¬ 
spirit'its rugged, seataring men, ami send them on errands 
of dife, or death. AVhicIi wa.s most marveiloita, it is haltl 
to‘say, the force of will that actuated her, or the forCe of 
tindor.standirty; that gave value to such presente and com ’ 
mands. , 

Truly may -Miss Jitiiilie say— 

“ But no, niy word'., her word.s may not express, 

Tlieir generous impoit'you. own liearts tnust gnesj”. 


And when half-drowned sailors were brought ashore, .she 
■emain^d to give care and directions for their treatment, or 
took them to her own home, where they wera so welcomed, 
that it wdt.s a saying_on the coast’that it was worth while to 
be wrecked to be receited by Hiss Gurney. 


“The 1^'ly returns to her liome again. 

With the sound of bfessings in her ear, 
froni young and old, her heart to cheer; 

.Sweet IhoughU within lier secret soul to cherish, 

Tlie l)leg.singM of tho.se who were ret.dy'to |>erish ; 

And there lajs her down on lier pea<'eful pillow, 

Bless’d by the Lord of the wind and tl^e Itillow.” 

• r 

When at the age of sixty-one, she laid her^own oTi ter 
last pillow, she was carried to her rest, ill the sranile church 
of Overstrand, by old fishermen—rugged,, loving men who 
know and„ valued her—and whfn they nidsdowered t'.sj coffin 
down the stone steps of the opofi vault, they forujod a knot 
at thA loot and wept bitterly. Alore than a thousand persons 
froip the coast had gathered^to sh8w their respect and grati¬ 
tude; -most were in mourning, many in tearf “I never”, 
said one wh« was present, “saw so many, men weeping,"' 
a(^ one ,time it fseemed a general wail.” The servicet. was 
by the clergyman of the' parish (who couM not h.^t 
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?!}6l Ihat he t'id lost his most precious^ ciwthly heljfcr) 
simply a*d calmly; wittf cheerful brightness which 
' showed hat nis faith had realised her gaTn, he gave 
thank* for her. • , • 

The criiwile gave what she had—'‘.or vigorous mind, ‘her 
means, anj Ifcr spitit. Let us turn to one who J^d*neither 
sih'or nor gold, lathing Ijut he* resolute heart aij^d brave 
skilful hands. Grace Darling, tne da»ighter of the keeper 
of*ono of the lighthouses upon the Fern Island^, a pcriltus 
cluster of rocks oil' Northunilicrlaud was wakened towafds 
;ho morning of the Gth of Sc|)tcml)er, 1838, bj shrieks of, 
distress; and when dawn came, pkreeiveck the remains of 
a wrejk iipon Longslonc ^land, the outermost bf the 
* group. ■ “ , 

Grace awoke her father and urged him to launch his boat 
and go to the rescue of anyone* who might still be ali»e in 
the sti'lvnded \esscl, but the tide was rising, wind and sea 
■were wild, and the old man hung back. Grace, however, 
waSoSuro that she discerned a movement on the wueck, as 
thovgh living beings were still there, and seizing an oar, 
placed herself in the boat, ikhich .she was well able ti^manage. 
Her f.'ilier could not let her go alone, and they rowed off 
together in a tremendous sea, cucmiraged by perceiving that 
nine persons were still clinging to the forepart of the ship. 
Th§ father, after many vain attempts, succeed''d in landing 
on the rock, and making his way\o the wreck, while Grace 
rowed tfr and on among the breakers, dexterously guiding 
her litfle boat, whjeh but for her excellent management would 
have been dashed to pieces against the rogks. ^ 

One by one, with the utmost care and skill, the nine sur- 
vj. ors were placed in the boat and carried to the lighthouse, 
wh^. 0 Gjiicq lodged, fed, and nursed them for 4wo whole 
d^s *be^r^the storm abated Enough ^r communication 
with the Mainland? One of them was a Mrs. Dawson, 
whoso two childi^n^ of eleven and eight years old, had 
actuay^ ’’boen buff«tea to deatjj by the waves whileg she held 
them m hi* arms, and whb was so much iniured herself, 
that it was long before she aould leave her bed. •• 

The vessel was the Forfarshire, a large steamer pljpng 
between Hull«and Dundee. Her boilers had been *0114 m 
Order, their leakage had rendered the engine# useless, Vnd 
when* the st^riu* arose, the ^i» was unmar.ageable jvithout 
h)^ 6toam,"and was driven helplessly upofl the Fern Islands. 
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Tfic only b«nt ,h:ul been lowered by oigh^ of tbe attibi-s, 
who wtVe pishiitg oil' in hei*' when one gentlem.vn rushed 
on *deck, seized a lojje and swung himself in af^i- them. 
These iiineMvcre picked up liy a slpopi«and .savetl. /H the 
others, the wlnSle nunn’ier had cither been drowned in their 
berths Vir,.washed oil' the wreck, except ftiur of tlk crew and 
five passengers, whom Grjee Divrling’s I'alour had rescued. 
The'entire amount of the lost was not known, but more 
thsiii .forty had certainly gone on board at Hull. Some 
sailors at Sunderland went out to the wreck during the 
storm at ftie peri! of their lives, but found otilv corpses 
to bring away.. Grades noble conduct rang throughout 
Englafid, and every te.stimoiyal that could be. oH’ered was 
sent to (her. We believe that this brave girl .soon after,) 
died of decline 


THE RESCUE PARTY 

1 Soli 

The Arctic .seas have been the scene of .some of the most 
noted in.staioie.s of daring and patience shown by mariyers. 
Ever since the reign of ^ridward V I, when the brave Sir 
Hugh W illoughby and his crew all perished frozen, at their 
posts among the rocks of .Spitzbergen, yhe relcntLss ice, 
and soft though fijital snows of those* dreary realms, havc^ 
formed the grave of many a' gallant .safilor. Many a life 
has been lost in the attemjit to di.scovtr the North-wpst 
passage, Wetween Davis’s ami Behring's Straits, arl to trace 
the outline of ylie nortlftrn coast of Anier^a. ' Wliether 
tho.se lives were wasted, or whether the»r bravc^jx'ample was 
not worth more to the world than a few^vears more of con¬ 
tinuance, is not the (pie.stiory here to* bv. asked. later 

Arctic voyagers had a nobler purpose than tha* of cbmplct- 
ing.’the siiiVey of the barren coast, namely, the search 
fop Sir John Franklin, )vho, in 1845, had gone forth 
wiyi "two tried vessels, the Erebus and ,Terror, on his 
second pola'. «Bxpcdition, and> had been peen and heardi 
of tio fnore. » , „„ o • 

Voyage after vCyago was undertaken, in thS Mope at 
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tJWelieving and rescuing the lost ships’ compares, and then 
of ascertaijfing their fate, unti4 the Admiralty decided that to 
send f Arth morS exploring parties was a vain risking of moIu- 
able lu’el,* and it was only the earnest perseverance of Sir John 
Franklin’s jvife ana th^ chivalrous a^ventur# of individaiils 
that Carrie^ an tho«carch, until, at the end of fovjj’teen years. 
Captain, now Sir Leopold M'CliiAock, in the Fox ^acht, dis¬ 
covered the last records, which placet^ it beyond a<l ^ouljt 
that the gen^c and courageous Franklin had pcaceful]y, 
befono evil days had come on his part}’, and that the rest lid 
Vioi'C graduaHy perished under cold and hunger, i* the fearful 
prison of icebergs. 

Gallant and resolute as were all these northern traa’ellers, 
there arc Awt) names that perhaps deserve, above the others, 
to be recorded, because their free Qfl'er of themselves was 
not prompted l)y the commyn tie of country. One wqi the 
Frencli* Lieutenant BelloL, who sailed in the Albert in 1851, 
and after most manful exertion.-., which gained the respect 
and love of all who sailed with him, was drowned ^y the 
breaKing of the ice in Wellington Sound. The other was 
Dr.*Rlisha Kane, an Americaii naval surgeon, who in 1853 
voluntcii'cd to command an American expedition in search 
of the* lost vessels, which some supposed to be shut up by 
the ice in a basin of clearer, warmer water, such as it was 
thought might exist round the North Pole, and the way^to 
whfch might be opened or closed^* according to the shiftuig 
of the jeebergs. 

His vessel was the brig Advance, and his course was directed 
• through Davis’s Stra'its, and on the way past the Danish 
settlements in Greenland, thfloy providcS themselves with^ 
partially educateck young Esquimaux as a hunter, and with 
a^te.em dogs, which were to bo used in drawjjig sledges 
ovdr «he *ico^ explorations. • 

The whijir expeciition was one Golden*Deed, but there 
is not space to describe it in all its details; we must confine 
oursclvyi to the 5fo?t striking episode in tTeir adventures, 
hoping that«it may send ouiv readers to the book its*elf. The 
ship was brought to a standstill in ^Renfaelner* Bay, cn the 
west side of Smith’s Strtlit, between the 79th and »0th 
degrees of lafjjtude. It was only the 10th of SepteAei 
■wHen the ice closed in so a« to render fur|h*r progress; ol 
tly) sjiip impoa|iJile. On the 7% of Novemiier the sun.w^ 
sem for tJ^e'last time, and darkness set tin for 141 "days— 
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sitoh darknegp at times as was misery e^n to ^theod/t^s, 
who lift'd to clifctend with one another for thg'power of 
lyir.g withi*. sight of the crack of light I'mder th‘j cabirf 
door. , , ' fc 

.Before the light failed, however, 'Dr. Kane h;td sent out 
parties!- to ,niake caches, or stores of provisio.is^ at various 
intervals.' These were to used by the ttcploring companies 
whoBi he proposed tij send out in .slodge.s, while the ice was 
still unbroten; in hopes of thus discovering the way to <the 
Polynia, or polar basin, in which he thought Franklin might 
be .shut up. The same work wa.s resumed t.ith the ,first 
gleauLs of retiuyiing lij^.nt in early spring, and on the 18th 
of Maech a sledge was di.spatched with eight men to ^arrange 
one of the.se de[)ot8 for futuVe itse. Towanls'midnight on^,! 
the 29th^ I)r. Kane and those who had remained in the ship, 
tverft sewing moecasin.s in-their warn cabin by lamplight, 
when steps were heard abor e, and down came thred of the 
absent ones, staggering, swollen, haggard, and scarcelv able to 
speak.. Four of their companions were lying under their tent 
frozen and disabled, “ somewhere among the humraocts, to 
the north and east, it was drifting heavily”. A liravo ^ri8h- 
man, Thomas Hickey, had remained at the peril of his life to 
feed them, and these three had set out to try to obtUin aid, 
but they were so utterly e.\hausted and bewildered, that 
they could jjiardly be restored sufficiently to explain them¬ 
selves. < 

Instantly to set out to the rescue, was of course Di;, Kane’s 
first thought, and s socu as the facts had been ascertfcined, a 
sjed^e, a small tent, jjnd some pemmican,'or {wundod and spiced* 
iheat, were packed up; Mr. Ohlsen, wlio w«is the least disabled 
of the sufferers, was put into a fur bag, with his legs rolled }ip 
in dogskit^i and eiderdown, and strapped upon thi^.-sledgo. in 
the hope that he would sewe as a guide, and mne fnerf) with 
Dr. Kane, set fortti across the ice in cold eevent^igfht degrees 
below the freezipg-point. 

Mr. 0.hl»en, who had not ^slept for*’fi/ty hours, propped 
asleep as soon as the sledge* lx5gan to move, nnd Aus he 
continued for sixteen hpurs, djjring whieh the ten proceeded 
with some knowledge of their cotirse, since huge icebergs of 
not^ forms, stretching in “ Wg beaded lines” across the Day, 
serf ed as a fsort of guide-posin. But jutt ,when they fia^ 
5 pme beyond their knowloflge, except that their roissiog 
comrsaes must be- somewhere'within forty mile# round, 
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'^^oke, jvideht^y delirious and perfectly uselep. Preseiftly, 
they to a long level flcie, or field of*i^e, and Or. Kane 
thinkmg it mi^ht have been attracin c to weary men unable 
to stagger over tlje wild humraock.s and rugged surface of 
the other •parts, he decided to seafch it •thoroughly. *.He 
left the ajidgo, (;ji*scd the tent, buried the pejamiean, and 
took poor Ohlsen^Dut of hjs bag^^as he was just a1)le to keep 
his legs, and the thermometer ha^ suijt three degrdhs Jower, 
8 <» that to bait would have been certain dcittft Th^ thirst 
was^lreadful, for there was no waiting to melt the snow, nnd 
in^uch a teftrperature, if it be not thawed bcfore^ouching the 
mouth, it burns like caustic, and iJ^ves tb^ lips and tongue 
bleeding, ^he men were ordered to spread themselves, so as 
to search* com|)letely; but though they readily obeyed, they 
could not help continually closing up together, either. Dr. 
Kane thought, from getting bewildered by the forms ai the 
ice, 01 * from the invincible awe and dread of solitude, acting 
on their shattered nerves in th.at vast field of intense lonely 
whiteness, and in the atmosphere of deadly cold. [The two 
strongest were seized with shortness of breath and trembling 
fits, H'ld Dr. Kane himself, fainted twice on the sno^v. Thus 
they hi’U spent two hours, having been nearly eighteen with¬ 
out r^ater or food, when Hans, their Esquimaux hunter, 
thought ho saw a sledge track in the snow, and though there 
w^ still a doubt whether it were not a mere ri^t. made by.the 
wind, they followed it for anothtr hour, till at length they 
beheld^he stars and stripes of the American flag fluttering on 
a hunftnock of snpw, and close behind it was the tent ol the 
lost. 

Dr. Kane was among the last to come up; his men were 
ajl standing in fife beside the tent, waiting in a sort of awe 
tor him 'p be the first to enter it and see whether^heir mess¬ 
mates still ^ed. He crawled iifto the darkness, and heard 
a burst “c^r^elcoise from four poor helpless figures lying 
stretchi'd on thqjr backs. “We expected .you! We were 
sure TOu would (ipme!” and .then burst out a hearty cheer 
outside, an< for the first time Dr. Kane was wellnigh over¬ 
come by strong feelings. • , * *• 

Here were fifteen souls* in a^ to be brought back to, the 
shjp. The ne*\rcomers had travelled without rest for'twanty- 
'■•onp hours, anc^ tSe tent wosld barely hold ti^t men, fehile 
outside, motios«was the only *ieans of sustaining ljfe.» By 
tyms, theft, *the rescue party took two Sours of sleep each, 
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while those ^fho remained awake paced th(f snow, outei>^,' 
and food»having'b&en taken, tfce homeward joiirnoy began, 
blit not till all the sick had been undressed, rul'bed, an/wnewly 
packed in double buffalo skins, in wlpchn-having Jiadi each 
limit swathed in eeindeer skins—they wei e laid oi» their own 
sledge, and jewn up in one huge bale, widfc an Opining over 
each mouth for breathing. ^This Jook fouf' hours, and gave 
almost afi the rescuers,frostjfttten finger.s, and then, all hands 
standing rourtil,‘a prayer was said, and the ten sc* out to drag 
the*four in their sledge over ice and snow, now in ridges, liow 
hummocks, tfp and down, hard and wild beyond conception. 
Ohlsen was sufficyintly restored to walk, anil all went chcer- 
fullv for about si.v hours, when everyone became ^cnsil^e of a 
'.sudden failure of their powers. 

“Bonsall and .Morton, two of our stoutest men, came to me, 
beggi*" permission to sleepthiiy were not cold, the wind 
did not enter them now, a little sleep was all that they 
wanted.” Presently Hans was found nearly stiff under a 
drift, a^id Thoma.s, bolt upright, had his eyc.s closed, ,and 
<;ould hardly articulate. At last dohn Blake threw himjielf 
on the si,{ow, and refused to ri.se„ They did not complain 
of feeling cold; but it was in vain that I wrestled, boxed, 
ran, argued, jeered, or reprimanded, an immediate halt 
,could not be aioided." So the tent was pitched again with 
muQh diffictilty, for their hands were too powerlc.s.s to strjkc 
a light, and even the whfsky, which had been put under 
all the coverings of the sledge at the men’s feet, wasffrozen. 
.Into the tent all the sick and failing were, put, and ffames 
M'GaVy was left in charge of them, wit,i orilcrs to come on 
affer a halt of four hours, wfiile Dr. l^itine and William 
Godfrey pushed on ahead, meaning to rcalh the tent tha^, 
had been l^ft halfway, and thaw .some foot! by tjie»Jime ^lO 
rest came up. • ^ * 

Happily, they were on a level tract office, for^hey could 
hardly have con/ended with difficultiei^ iq the nine miles 
they had (}till to go to this tent. They wcm neither o^them 
in their right senses, but had tesoliition enou^ to keep 
moving, and hnposing on one a/iother a continued utterance 
of words; but they lost all,coun^ of time, and could only 
rem^her having seen a bear walking leisurely along, aijd 
teariftg up a Ait garment that^ad been dropped the day' 
b^opo. ^llie beaat rolled it into a ball, but^fo^k no raotic* 
of them,*and they pfoceeded ataiaily, so “drunken if'ith cold\, 
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'tl\t.*they hardly had power to care for the sigl^ of their Ifelf- 
way Vnt «nde|;going the sara0 fate. Howrfv^jr, theii* approach 
frightlnijd away the bear, after it had done tib worse‘than 
overthrowing the rf/Cn^ The exhausted pair raised it with 
much diff^^ilty, crawled in, and slept Jor thi«e hours. When 
they awolte,’[)r. Khtie’s beard was frozen so fast the buffalo- 
skin over him, thSt Godfrey hadrfo cut him out with his jack¬ 
knife; but they had recovered tkeir f*iculties, and tiad time 
tC make a fire, thaw some ice, ana make sonfe Soup lyth.the 
perrftnican, before the rest of the pf^ty arrived. 

' eVftor having given them this rdreshment, tfte last stage 
of the journey began, and the moa severer for the ice was 
wild *nd woi^h, and exhaustion was leading to the most 
grievous of losses—that of self-control. In their thirst, some# 
could no longer abstain from eating snow—their mouths 
swelled, and they became spfiechless; and all wer^ over- 
poweAd by the deadly sleep of cold, dropping torpid upon 
the snow. But Dr. Kane found that, when roused by force 
at tjie end of three minutes, these snatches of sleep (Jid them 
gopd, and each in turn was allowed to sit on the runners oi 
the sledge, avatched, and,awakened. The day wq|^ without 
wind find sunshiny, otherwise they must have perished; for 
the whole became so nearly delirious, that they retained no 
recollection of their proceedings; they only traced their course 
afterwards by their footmarks. But when perception yvnd 
memory were lost, obedience ancP self-devotion lived on—still 
these hungry, frostbitten, senseless men tugged at the sledge 
that Sore their comrades—still held together, and obeyed theiii 
leader, who afterwaids contjnued the ^undest of the ^arty. 
One was sent staggering forward, and was proved by^he 
.marks in the snSw to have repeatedly fallen; but he reached 
the bri^safely, and was capable of repeating with perfect 
accilfacy, tli messages Dr. Kanfi had charged him with for 
the surgewi. • 

/ d "5 team, yitlj a sledge and some restoratives, was at 
once jont out to meet the others, with the surgeon, JDr. Hayes, 
who was iSiocked at the condition in which he encountered 
them—four lying, sewn up in furs„on the sledge, wLijh the , 
other ten were drawing. The^p ten, three days since, hardy, , 
vigorous me», were covered with frost, feeble, artd .nent.^ 
They gave n#t ^ glance <Jf recognition, liu> only a •mere 
^ctftit, wil4 sChre, and stilLstwggered on, overy one of^tl^m 
<^rious.* It was one o’clcCk in the afternoon of the third 
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claf that thett-arrived, after sixty-six hours’ Qxposurf, dflr.^ 
which tboy had ‘lyeen almost Sonstantly on ^foot.* of 

those who srtll kept their footing stumbled straight, <>iy, as if 
they saw and heard nothing, till they Qara« to the ship’s side, 
whcVe, on Dr Kfitie givi».g the word to halt, they cix’opped the 
lines, mOuijtfd the ship’s side, and each nihde stfaight for his 
own bedj where he rolled in^ust aii he was,*in all his icy furs, 
and fell into a heavy sJeep./ 

The*e M-ert only the seven who ha<l been Ijft with the 
shifj (five of them being nvalids), to carry up the four fielp- 
Jess ones, afid attend to all the rest. Dr. Ivanc, indeed,'' 
retained his facilities, ai/isted in carrying them in, and saw 
them attended to; after whiclj he lay down in Vis ci>t, but 
after an ^our or two, he shouted, “ Halloo, on deck there!” 
and when Dr. Haye.s came to him, he gaic orders “ to call 
all hjads to lay aft, and take t-,.’o recf.s in the stove-pipe!” 
In like manner each of the jiartv, as he awoke, began to 
rave; and for two day.s the ship was an absolute maclhouse, 
the grc»ter part of its inmatc.s frantic in their several sots. 
tl)r. Kane was the first to recover—Ohlscn the last, his mjnd 
constantly running upon the .scarab for his comrades in the 
tent, which he thought hinrself the only person able Jo dis¬ 
cover. Of those whom the party had gone to assist, good 
/‘Irish Tom” .soon recovered; but two died in the course of 
& fw days, ar 1 the rest .sulTercd very severely. r 

The rest of Dr. Kane’s *advcntiires cannot here bo told; 
suffice it to say, that his shin remained immovabU, and, 
»nfter,a second winter of terrible sufl'cring from the dreeases 
induced by the wanUof fresh mpat and (‘ogetablc.s—the place 
of which was ill-supplied by rats, puppies,* and scurvy-grass 
—it was decided to lake to the boats; anil, Iretwoen thos* 
and slcdgesf the ship’s company of the Advance, at li^, found 
their way to Grciyiland, after so long a seclusion jfrom all 
European news, that, when first they heifrd of tlft Crimean 
war, they thought an alliance between f.nflaiid and Franco 
a mere hayucination of their igqorant inforiHant. Dr. Kiftne— 
always an unhealthy man—did ndt live long after’his return, 
but survived long enough io fiut on record one of the 
mos^ striking and beautiful hirtories of patience and unselfish- 
,nesa thalt form part of the best treasury this work! has to shoir. 
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CHE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD OF. THE 
FAR SOUTH* 

^ 1864 ?- 

•Our roll of Golden Deeds is n^ly at an (md| not indeed 
that»act8 of self-devotion are exhausted, but that fufl a#d 
■'.utjientic particulars have not reaAied us o^ mere than we 
have related. We have not ventu^d to tell the stories of 
the gentlemen who, in the Indian inutinj% rode foa miles 
through an*Cherny’s country,* under a burning sun, with 
the yoitng child of a friend in thejr arms. One*of these 
little creatures, still under thro* years old, whose projector 
had had to fight his way through the natives with her on 
his horse’s neck, was too young to know what she owed to 
him, and only remembered the horrors of her ride, so that 
when he was at length able to restore her to her mother,, 
she* shrank from him, and would not even look at him. 
The other little girl, a little Miss Christian, not fdlir years 
old, w'iis only rescued for the time to fall with her protector 
into the possession of a native prince, who retained them 
in his power while besieging Lucknow. The child pined' 
an?l died before the time of refease came, b8t her illness 
was t^e occasion of an unlooked-for comfort to her com- 
panio»s in captivity. A native doctor, who was allowed 
■ to prescc»'je for' hcr^ sent some powders for her wrs^ped 
in a chance bit oi printed pSiper. It p'i’oved to be the feif 
of a torn Bible^ and these were the woi-ds that it bore; 
*1, cve^ I, am He that comforteth you; who art thou, 
thiw.hou sflcmldest be afraid o£i a man that shall die, and 
of the sdfc^f man Ijiat shall be made as grSss; and forgettest 
the 1,011 r> thy Maker, that hath stretched forth the heavens, 
and laio the foul^iftions of the earth; and*hast feared con- 
tinuSify e\i#ry day because 8i the fury of the Oppressor? 
and where is the fury of the oppressor 1 The. captivfl exile 
hasteneth that he may be loosed, *and that he shoula not 
die in the pR, nor that his bread should fail. But ]^am 
itt^ Lord thy 6od, that .divided the sq^,,whose •sjp.ves 
ig)ar%d: The* Lord of hosts^ is His l^me.” (/so, li. 

1/-16.) ' 

* • 
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'The few survivors of that band of “captjvc exij,es”-b<ffe 
declared^ that th'o^e words wove to them a mesangcf mi ex¬ 
ceeding ioy..and hope of deliverance from Che furv of the 
oppressor, and that they were thus greafly strengthei ed to 
cn^iure unto thej)nd. Jseither ihe child nor her rescuer were 
among fhem. They had both been set free by iiclcness from 
captivity ;tncl all other ills cirthis mortid lift. 

Nqtl^r can we h^re muse upon the story of Arthur 
Cheek, the yonng ensign Jbf only sixteen years, old, vho *at 
Aljahal)ad, sorely wounde^l an<l dying of thirst, not onl/ w.as 
steadfast in confessing hil own faith, but by his‘exclamation, 
'‘‘Oh, my friend, come iwhat mav, do not deny the Lokd 
Je.si’S”., prevented the siK)St.'i.sv of a convert froiy, Mivhomet- 
atiism, whom the Sepovs were* enioll v torturing. 'A sudden 
attack of‘ the Madras fi^silicrs saved the convert, but it was 
too Ijite to save the mart3T>boy, who bad sunk to rest ere 
his countrymen had made their w.iy into the cit}’. 

We must turn from these, and speak of those little elder 
sisters, almo.st mothers in their love and devotion. W^ see 
such Uttle hcroinc.s oftencr than we think dragging ahput 
babies a.s big as themselves, to whom they often give the 
la.st morsel when they are hungry enough themsoUjes, or 
rushing almost under horses’ hooCs, or carriage wheels, to 
snatch some tinlucky brother from the destruction into 
which he is just big enough to toddle. Perhaps the nyst 
notable of ;dl these si.stcrt^ was Frani,’i)ise Marie, of Koehe- 
betiucour, who, at eleven yeans old, w.as left an orphfkn with 
a little brother of four, to whtun she fully did a mflther’s 
part for three years, maintaining him entirely by her knitting 
aiiH .spinning, until, in a severe tvinter,‘a wolf with five 
whelps burst into the cottage, attracted Sty the smell c4 
the hot loaves that Framboise had been baking. 

She had almost driven tlto she-wolf off with a net^vy Htick, 
whcti seeing onc%f the cubs about to Httack h*r brother, 
she seized the bo^, thrust him into a cunlto^rd, and buttoned 
the door. That moment gave the woli time to fly qjj her 
throat, and the next moment she was the prey %f the wild 
bcjists.. Her Jirother remained .sfife, though unable to get 
out 8f the cupboard till released* })y the neighbours. He 
was^n.old man in 1796, still cherishing the wemory of t^e 
motherdike who had died* to safte hiln. 

Ngr may we Cprget the little Scottish sister,^ who, whefl 
loS't with her little brother-on fli«r mountainside, Vas savw 
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f5)^te 200(1 collie dog, who sped home to call help, a«d 
guia^l wig father to the spot where, hi»i^ed*far ^nder a 
snowdlft, lay The two children, the younger wrapped in 
all the warmer garments of the elder. Both survived, thanks 
to the go^d dog’s timely sagacity. Indeed, we belkve 
that a chi^t*r of •anitie deed.s, almost deserving th# name 
of golden, might* bo brought together in honoflr of our 
faithful comrades. There was I)e^, the dog whose keleton 
was disinterred at llerculancum,V'->' 2 '^ched «var that of a 
boj' of twelve ye.ars old, with an .inscription on his collgr, 
filing that 4ie had three times sa*d the life of his master 
—from the* sea, from robbers, aVl from wolves; there 
was Phileros, the dog of Athens, Vdio b?oke his leg by 
leaping aftef bis young master when he had fallen out at 
the window, and finally died of grief on his ^ra^e; there 
was the dog who is commegior.oletl in ^’andykes pictijje of 
the Duke of Richmond, whom his sagacity and courage had 
saved from assassins; there was the dog who awoke his 
master. Lord Forbes, at Castle Forbes, in Ireland, and 
dragged him, half-suffocated and helpless, from his turning 
beoroom; there was the well-known dog who daily carried 
bannocks to the shepherd’? child lost in.the cave behind the 
waterfall; there was the Newfoundland dog who won a 
silver collar by saving, first the postman, and then his letter 
bae from the water of a swelled ford. Gellert must be given 
up; since his story proves to 1* only a W5fetern versTon 
01 an ^ndian legend of a serpent and mungoose, instead 
of a •volf and a hound, but there is no passing by the 
dog of Montargis, wjjo, under Charles VI of France, t%inly 
defended his master, Aubri'de Montdfdier, when set upm 
W his mortal fee, Macaire; then lay day and night on 
fho fore^ grave where Macaire hoped his crime was hidden, 
onTy^oing Co the house of his master’s chief friend in Paris, 
for his flj^ily mea^ until at length he %as followed, the 
ground searched, the murder discovered, and the corpse 
freshly buried. \fi^rwards, the dog’s furious attacks upon 
Mac^e ware deemed an aociftation, and the matter was put 
to the proof by the ordeal of combat in the Jsle de, Notre 
Dame. The dog had a tftb into which he might retire; the 
man a club ajid a shield. The combat was s() lengthy^hat 
Mjicaire, no doilbt from tie force of cous^ence, w^ so 
vorir out tha^ahe fainted awaj, and on coming to himself 
o^ned thf deed. Dogs of #St. Bernard and Newfoundland 
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rise before us by scores when we think, of these g^Wht 
doings—;imong' them the strange black dog whe c^Sie to 
the. lone widow’s house the night she had with her. mil the 
proceeds of. the sale of her effects, fought manfully 4ill he 
diwe oir the thjeves w]io a.ssailcd the house, and ‘disappeared 
so mysteriously next morning, that she ahvays ie^rdcd him 
as a specia'l messenger of/i I'rovjdenco fbr her protection. 
The touching picture„of ‘Ctab and hi.s friends” is no unique 
inijident; it‘is‘only that Dr. .lohn Brown it met with a 
spjfictator and liiographen able to appreciate and regard the 
beautiful affliction and fis olity that our .Maker has emboificcl 
before our eyes in thciv lli.s good creatures. If, us some 
wise men have ileemcdf the brute.s are created.,to show us 
,jin living shape, figures and emblems of our own*qualities, 
the dog,' with his ra,^sler taking to him the place of our 
Grea^i .Master, is most certainly the living type of that heart- 
whole devotion which i.s the root of Golden Deeds. ' 

But we mn.st pa.s.5 on to the l.ate.st of which we have hoard, 
and thjjn turn a.sidc from the roll that has truly befn a 
^laliour of love and refreshment. r 

It wa.s in Australia—that great and somewhat repulsive 
southern* island, or vather continent, that has deranggd the 
convenient old geographical arrangmont of four quarters of 
the world, and, willingly or unwillingly, has received a large 
'proportion of the English popidation, before whom the i:<>or 
feeble native race are fast'dwindling away. 

Under Engli.sh management, Australia is cxcellant for 
sheep farms; but the “bush ", as colonist!) everywheft) call 
‘ uncleared forc.st liind, is particul.irly desolate and dreary. * 
And it was into .such bush that, in the w'Sntcr of 1864, the 
three little children of a carpenter, named Duff, at a station 
near .Mcllx^lirne, were often sent out to gather Ijro^m. T,lio 
eldest was a boy of nine years old; Jane, his si 5 tor,*‘was 
seven, and little ft-ank was five. One euening th^ did not * 
come back, and .their parents became ^laijnea There are, ' 
indeed, in Australia no dangerous wild faaasts, such ^ the 
bears that two little lost Canadkin babes once Sailed to as 
their father’s* 0 X 60 , “Bufk” and “Bell”; but, on the other 
handf there are no raspberrie|, sucfl as sustained those little 
wanderers—not even the “blackberries” that “dyed tie 
‘pretty lips” qf fur own “Babes in tiie Woqd”—onlv dull*^ 
gmn.trees, with gddly shapeii cones and bluefsiR^ght itdlvrf, 
and bark that they*shed instead 4of changing leaves—she-q^ 
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tr«?^i»with hard Joints, like over-grown English^orse-tails-*- 
monaj^is nettle trees, like a bad dreanf ‘of onr/English 
stingin^pettle—all growing in such similar shapes and 
clustei*, that it is 8^ mc^t difficult, nay, impossibly, thing for 
a person once lost to recover his beajings; tsud, worse tlf^n 
all, the dn^^t is terrible, so that thirst will cause A more 
painful death than^ven hunger, toout men, sturdy explorers, 
have been known to lie down,\amifJred, to die In .this 
inhospitable fprest; and what couM b* the fate "of the,poor 
little'childrenl | • 

• The father'and his neighbours iilvain shouted “Cooee!” 
(the bush caTl), and sought the couiwy day^ftcr day, until* 
a wcok^hat^^xrssed; when he obtaiAd the aid of scrnie of 
the natives, wlfo, despised as they are by the colonists, have 
a wonderful power of tracking the faintest trail in thefr forests. 
They soon made out .signs wljerc»the children had been, ^rom 
the behdings of the twigs or the tramplings of the grass. 
“Here little one tired,” they said; “sit down. Big one 
kneel down; carry him along. Here travel all nighty dark 
—lyt see that bush; her fall on him.” Then came: “Here 
little one tired again; big^onc kneel down; no get ^p—fall 

flat on face.” 

The children had been lost on Friday afternoon. On the 
Saturday week, the blacks led the fathen up to a clump of 
broom, where lay three little figures, the least in the middle, 
with his sister’s frock over his otfn clothes. Duff went up 
to thei)>, comforted, at least, that he could carry home the 
little Corpses to Iheir mother. But the eldest boy roused 
^limself, sat up, and. said, “Father!” ^en fell back from 
sheer weakness; a*id, indeed,* his lips were so shrunk, tB&t 
^ey could no logger cover his teeth. Little Frank awoke 
as jf froi* quiet sleep. “Father, why didn’t^’ou come 
befor^'t' lie said; “we were cooSeing for you.” Jane was 
scarcely alive; when she was lifted up, Sie only made a 
murmur of “Coldj—cold!” If neither had lived to tell the 
tale, Utth' Frank’i condition, oo much better thai^ that of 
his elders. Would have told hSw free from selfishness their 
behaviour must have been through,all that dreadful•\TCek. 
When the elder brother Vas qjirried past tho places "hat 
tha blacks hath pointed out, his account of their wanderfigs 
^nd adventurei ^actly agreed with what natives had 
ii^rred. He &d that this wh^e time they, had been witjj- 
ouT food, fln^ had only ha* one drink *of water—^rhaps 
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f.'om the “pitcher plant”, which is a native of those ivascls, 
and has a Woi.tlcrfully shaped cup, which retairvs wg^er for 
raajiy week^s. A man had been known to dive eleviin day4 
in the bush upon nothing but water; but the cndurjnQe of 
these little' ones was even more wondcrtul. i 
‘They were all fast recovering; and the feelhm of admira¬ 
tion for 'little Jane was»fo strong in the colony, that a 
subscription was being raHed for her, which soon amounted 
to several huralred pounds. May it be well and wisely laid 
opt oil her behalf, and n’,ay her further life be worthy jf the j 
Golden Deed of her chih^hood! 
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N%ro . . . 
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Frc^h . . •. 
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Fr«nch . . . 
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Crew of the Hindostan . . , . 

En^ish . . , 
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Pr.Ascovia’s Journey . . •. .* 

Russian. . . 
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English. . . 
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Russian. . . 
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English . . . 
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]8i2 
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English . . . 
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WtE Crew of the Drake .. . 

English . . . 
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• 
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French ^ , . 
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i82|. 
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Polynesian. . 

HavAii 
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1826. 
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English. 

■West Indies 
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1830. 
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French . . . 

France . 
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French . . . 
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iSii- 
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1854. 

Lr. Thomson at the Alma . . . 
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16 

» 8 s 4 - 
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16 
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English . . 
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• m 

18*7. 
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. India , . > 
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*7 
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English . . 
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BLACKI£*S 

^ihralry of JFamoas^ IBooks 

4* s«ies of the^bes^ books for youiij; people, issued in a very' 
.attractive form. Price One 4hillin»per volume. *, 

•* .* 

Addison .^SelectMiis from the “SpSctator” 

Alcoit, Ix)uisa M. CkKxl ttoves • . 

Ajfolt, Louisa M. Little 'Kom^ • 

And Tsen, Han^ . Favouri® FiOry Tales 

kAndersim, Hanj . Popular lairy Tales 

.•\us*n. J.ane . . Nortbanj^r Abbey 

Ball.intyne, R. M. The Coral Island 

llali.miyne, R. M. The Gorill* Hunter? 

ball.inlyflb, . De<^ Down 

Balianlyne, R. M. Martin Rattler 

Ballantyne, k. M. The Dog Ol-usoe 

Ballantync, R. M. The Bighthouse 

Baltantj*ie, R. M. The World of Ice 

Ballantyne, R. M. Ungava 

Bnnyan, John . The Pi'grim’a Progress 

Coolidge, Sns,an . What Katy Did 

Coolidgc, Susan . What Katy Did at School 

Cotnidge, Susan .^ What Katy Did Next 

Cooper,^]. Kenimorc ... ... Deerslayer • 

Cooper, J. Fonimore . Ned Myers 

Cooper, J. Fenimmj .. The Pathfinder 

Cooper, j. renimSre . The Last of the Mohicans 

Crejsy, Sir Edward . Some l^eclsive Battles • 

Cuniniins, Miss . The Lamplighter 

D.ana, Wchard Henry . Two Years before the Mast 

DasentJsir G. W.Tales from the Norse 

,Day, Thomas ... . History of Sandford and Merton 

Defoe, Daniel . .1 ... Rebinson Crurte 

Dodge, Mary Mapes . Hans Brinker 

f dgar, J. G. ..T *. The Heroes of England 

d|eworthJ.laria . The Gmd Governess 

Edgcwn.iii^latia . Moral Tales 

Edgewortli,*Maria . Murad the Unlucky 

Fcnn, G. M.ifiville ... *. Nat the Naturalist 

Goldsmith, Oliver %. $ . The Vicar of Wakefield 

Gore, Ml .• . The Snowstorm 

Grimrt, The U»otlicrs . ariflim’s Fairy Tales 

Hall, Capt.air. Basil . L(jp-Book of a Midshipman 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel .• Taimlewoo'6 Tales 

Henty, G. A. A Cffiipter of Adventures 

.Hughes, Tom ,. Tom Brown’s School Days 

^rvlig, Washington . L«e of Columbus g • 

Mngldke, A. W. V. Eothgn • 

KiRgsley, Ch*rl& . The Heroes • 

Kingsley, Charles . 'Hte Water Babies 

' KitjgstSi, W. H. Gi . MarlrBoaworth 


{ContimUd 





sKin^sion. \\'< H. (1 . The Th^ee Midshipmen 

W. H. G. ’ . Maifbo 

Kiniistoiiv \V. H. G. ^ . Peter the Whaler 

Lamb. Charles .*■. .e Tales frui^ Shakspeare 

Macaulay, Lord . Essays on English History. 

Ma^Winal't, George ^. At the Back of the North 97ind 

Macleod. Dr. Normal^ . The Starling 

Marryat. '.upiain ... ^ ... The Children of the New Fonsfc 

Marryai. ^a[)lav^ . Mastemian Ready 

Marryat. Caj)t.tm 4 *. Poor Jgck 

Marryat, C^aptaiy .The Sutlers /n Canada 

M*»rtuicau. Harnot .fPeats^on the Fiord 

Mc:v:iie. ifpr^iaii *. f*yp^. a Romance of the Soi4-h Seas 

Minord. ilary Kik^jcH V , Ouj/Village 

Ma^id. Mary kti^scH Coi/itry Sketches 

Miilh «4 i!i 1 . ko-,a Hei:y Gray 

I’^l r- tr.- Tales about Greece and Rome, 

k. !fi. « apii.ii M.iyui: . Tlie Rifle^Rangers 

S ■Mii41. ' hr. tMidi \on . The Basket of Flowers 

Micha. ; *. Tl^e Cmise of the Midge 

.Vuu, Ml'. Tom Crjngle’s Log 

N oll. Sir U .‘it. r . Princo Charlie. } 7'uUs o/a OranJ/r./hti 

S ott. S;r W iit f . The Downfall of Napoleon 

N .,tt >'r \V ■ I r A Legend of Montrose 

Sc'^tt. Sir WaU.^' . The Talisman 

Scott. Sir W.-it- r . Tales of a Grandfather d iondcnseiL 

' iti> r,nr . Holiday Houso 

S i'.: ' v. k<-:-»rt* . Life of Nelson* 

st.jwr, il i-r.' i Uiccher ." Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Svviti, loii.rthin . Gulliver’s Travels 

Tythr, s.i.r «h . Girl Neighbours ♦r., 

Walter, i;ard Anson’s Voyage Round the World 

U -it'Ttor;, < h.irl-., * A Naluralist's Wauderinga in South Ansti 

Uiiit... (.i v :! The Natural History of Selbome 

VVhiiRf), Mr A I) T. Taith Qartney's Girlhood 

Wiss.M. , The Swiss Family Robin^n 

Y‘)ni;f, ( M. ^ The Little Duke 

, < fruivu.' M The LauceS" of LynwoorJ 

Y'.ni;.-, f h.itioUe M. The Dcve in the Eagle's ,Njat 

Vonge, Charlotte SI. A Book of Golden Deeds 

Afrentures in Field, ^lood, and Forest 
Adventures of Girlhood 
Autobiogifphiee of Boyhood 
Benjamin Franklin's Autobiography 
Cook’s ViSyagfB. Selections, with idtrolucUon 
Bampier'e Life and Voyt^e^ 

English Poerty for the Young 
FamiAiB Discoveriijp by So* and Land 
Lives of Drake and Cavjndislf 
Parry's Third Voyage 
Plutarch’s Lives of the Gr^ek Heroes 
SelectfbA from Josephus 
Stories o^tl^ Sea in Farmer Days 
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